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PREFACE 

The present volume on Garrett County is the third of a series of 
reports deaKng with the physical features of the several counties of 
Maryland. Not only the geology and mineral resources of Garrett 
County will be considered but also the physiography, soils, climate, 
hydrography, magnetic declination and forests. 

The Introduction contains a brief statement regarding the location 
and boundaries of Garrett Coimty and its chief physical character- 
istics. 

The Physiography of Garrett County, by Cleveland Abbe, Jr., 
embraces a discussion of the surface characteristics of the region, 
including a description both of the outward forms and also of the 
reasons for their existence. Dr. Abbe's general report on the physi- 
c^aphy of the whole state in Vol. I of the Maryland Weather Service 
and his detailed discussion of the physiography of the adjacent region 
of Allegany County are here supplemented by a detailed discussion 
of the physiography of Garrett Coimty. 

The Oeology of Garrett County, by George Curtis Martin, deals 
with the stratigraphy and structure of the county. An historical 
sketch is given of the previous work done in this field, to which is 
appended a complete bibliography. The chapter dealing with the 
interpretation of the sedimentary record deserves especial mention 
since it gives an interesting history of this portion of Western Mary- 
land. 

A preliminary survey of the geology of Garrett County was made 
by Mr. A. C. McLaughlin under the auspices of the survey during 
1897 and 1898 and the results of this work have been incorporated in 
the present report. 

The Mineral Resources of Garrett County, by George Curtis Mar- 
tin, deals wdth the economic wealth of Garrett County, contained in 
its rocks. The existing mineral industries are described, and the 
possibilities of new ones are suggested. 

The Soils of Garrett County, by C. W. Dorsey, contains a discus- 
sion of the leading soil types of the county and their relation to the 
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several geological formations. I'his investigation was conducted 
under the direct supervision of Prof. ]Milton Whitney, Director of 
the Bureau of Soils of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

llie C1ii)iate of Garrett County, by O. L. Fassig, is a valuable 
digest of the leading climatic features of tlie county. Dr. Fassig is 
a Section Director of the T. S. Weather Bureau in charge of the 
Baltimore Office of that organization and has a thorough knowledge 
of ^Maryland Climate. 

The Hydrograpliy of Garrett County^ by H. A. Pressey and E. G. 
Paul, gives an excellent account of the available water power in the 
upper Potomac basin. The authors are members of the Division of 
Hydrography of the U. S. Geological Survey and their paper is an 
imix)rtant contribution to the hydrography of Ganvtt County. 

The Magnetic DecUnation in Garrett County, by L. A. Bauer, 
contains much important information for the local surveyors of the 
county. Dr. Bauer is the Chief of the Di\'ision of Terrestrial ^lag- 
netism of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and has been engage^l 
for several years past in making a magnetic sun^ey of Maryland under 
the auspices of the State Geological Suney. 

27/e Forests of Garrett County, by H. M. Curran, with an intro- 
duction by G. B. Sudworth, is a contribution of much significance to 
the forestrv interests of !Marvland. Mr. CiUTan has studied the 
forestr\' conditions of the countv with much care and has brought 
together many important facts regarding the present and future pros- 
pects of the lumber industry. Mr. Curran is a member of the For- 
estry Bureau of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The State Geological Survey desires to extend its thanks to tlu* 
several National organizations which have liberally aided it in the 
preparation of many of the i>apers contained in this volume. The 
Director of the I". S. Geological Sun-ey, the Superintendent of the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Chief of the V, S. Weather 

Bureau and the Chiefs of the Bureaus of Soils and Forestry of the 

»■ 

Department of Agriculture have granted everv facility in the conduct 
of the several investigations, and the value of the report has been 
much enhanced thereby. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Garrett county is the westernmost of the three mountainous coun- 
ties of Western Maryland. It is located between the parallels 
39° 12' and 39° 44' north latitude and the meridians 78° 54^' and 
79° 30i' west longitude, and covers an area of 681 square miles. 
The county is bounded on the north by the Mason and Dixon line, 
which runs between it and Somerset and Fayette counties, Pennsyl- 
vania; on the west by Preston county, West Virginia, from which it 
is separated by an arbitrary line running north from the headwaters 
of the Potomac river to the Mason and Dixon line; on the southeast 
and south by the Potomac river, separating it from Grant and Mineral 
counties, West Virginia; and on the east by Allegany county, Mary- 
land, the boundary being a straight line drawn from the top of Savage 
Mountain where it is crossed by the Mason and Dixon line to the 
middle of the mouth of Savage river. 

Garrett county was formerly a part of Allegany county, which as 
an independent division of the state, dates from 1789, when an act 
was passed by the General Assembly creating out of the then exist- 
ing confines of Washington county a new county which should in- 
clude all that portion of the state lying to the west of Sideling Hill 
Creeik. This continued to be the limits of Allegany county until 
1872, when the General Assembly of that year created out of the 
weetem part of the county the new county of Garrett, which was to 
include all that portion of Allegany county lying to the north and 
west of " a line beginning at the summit of Big Backbone, or Savage 
Mountain, where that mountain is crossed by Mason and Dixon's line 
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and running thence by a straight line to the middle of Savage river 
where it empties into the Potomac river." Several attempts were 
made to establish this line, but they were unsuccessful until 1898, 
when the Maryland Geological Survey was requested by Governor 
Lowndes, in accordance with an act of the General Assembly of that 
year, to accurately locate the boundary. The line was an extremely 
diflScult one to run since the points were not intervisible, and the 
country rough and mountainous. The work was successfully accom- 
plished at the close of the summer of 1898 and the line marked with 
suitable monuments. 

The county seat and largest town of Garrett county is Oakland, 
which has a population of 1170 and is a prosperous summer resort and 
local trading center. Other towns are Deer Park and Mountain 
Lake Park, which are prominent summer resorts; Friendsville, 
Grantsville and Accident, which are business centers; and Blooming- 
ton, Bamum and Blaine, which are mining towns. 

Garrett county is essentially an agricultural region, the bulk of the 
population being on the farms. Lumbering has been a leading in- 
dustry in the past and is still of much importance. The mining in- 
dustries are rapidly increasing in significance and will in the not very 
distant future make this the leading mining region of the state. 
About half the area of the countv is imderlain bv workable coal, 
which is as yet almost cntii'ely undeveloped. There is also an inex- 
haustible amount of the highest grade of fire-clay, none of which has 
been mined, except in the northeast comer of the county. Other 
mineral products which may be made the basis of important indus- 
tries are limestone and shale. Much of the shale is suitable for the 
manufacture of brick of various kinds and some of the limestones 
may be used in the manufacture of cement. 

The facilities for transportation consist of the main line of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad which crosses the county from east to 
west, the West Virginia Central and Pittsburg Railroad which fol- 
lows the Potomac river along the entire southeastern boundary of 
the county, the Confluence and Oakland branch of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad which extends up the Youghiogheny valley as far as 
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Knig, and Jennings Bros. R. R. which extends np the Castleman 
valley from a Baltimore and Ohio connection at West Salisbury, 
Pennsylvania. The old National Itoad which extends across the 
northern part of the coimty from east to west caused an early agri- 
cultural development of that section, before the construction of the 
railroads, and its rehabilitation to-day would be of much economic 
importance. 

The succeeding chapters are devoted to a consideration of the 
physiography, the geology, the soils, the hydrography, the climate, 
the terrestrial mafi:netism and the forestry of the county. 

W. B. C. 



THE PHYSIOGRAPHY OF GARRETT 

COUNTY 

BY 

CLEVELAND ABBE, Jr. 



Geographic Position. 



Garrett county is the westerniiiost of the three Appalachian coun- 
ties of Maryland. The eastern boundaries of the county, viz., the 
Xorth Branch of the Potomac nver and the arbitrary line running 
from the crest of Big Savage Mountain, where it is crossed by the 
!Mason and Dixon Line, to the mouth of the Savage river, lie to the 
west of tho Alleghany Front, composed in Maryland of Dans and 
Little Allegheny mountains. As these two mountains mark the east- 
em boundary of the Alleghany Plateau subprovince in Maryland ^ it 
is evident that Garrett county lies wholly within the confines of that 
division of the Appalachian Province. It is not confined to Mary- 
land, but may be traced into the adjacent states of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. Indeed, it is kno^\^l to exist from the Hudson and 
Mohawk rivers on the north, to Alabama on the south, and many 
miles westward across West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee to the 
Ohio river. Garrett county must therefore be regarded as only a 
small triangular section of a very extensive topographic feature. 

Topographic Districts of the County. 

Although the general surface features of Garrett county cause 
it to be classed with the plateau type, still it is found to be divided 
into a number of smaller areas whose boundaries are well defined, 
owing to marked changes in the character of the topography. These 

»Md. Weather Service, vol. 1, pt. li, 1891). 
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topographic changes are produced by the marked differences in the 
resistance to weathering and erosion offered by the various strata 
which lie at the surface, as the result of the two or three broad gentle 
waves into which the whole group of strata have been thrown, and 
from the peculiarly marked discrimination in choosing locations for 
their channels which the streams of the county have shown. 

The topographic districts into which the county may be subdivided 
are most conveniently designated by the chief streams draining them, 
and are as follows: 

The Potomac Valley disiricty including all that portion of the 
county lying between Great Backbone and Big Savage mountains 
on the west and the Potomac-Georges Creek gorges on the east. 

The Savage Valley and the Glades district, including the area 
Ijang between the Backbone or Big Savage mountain on the east and 
the Meadow Moimtain-Roman Xose-Halls Hill range on the west. 

The Castleman Valley distncty boimded on the east by Meadow 
Mountain, on the west by Xegro ^fountain and on the south by the 
confluent southern ends of these two gradually converging ridges. 

The Youghiogheny Valley district, or the western plateau region, 
including the Iloyes- Accident amphitheater. This district embraces 
all that part of the county which lies west and northwest of the Ilalh 
Hill-Roman Nose range and of Xegi'o Mountain. 

THE POTOMAC VALLEY DISlTtlCT. 

Topography. — The topographic features of the Potomac Valley 
district are very simple. Along the western boundary of the district 
rnns the long straight crest-line of Great Backbone and Big Savage 
mountains which maintain a remarkablv uniform elevation of about 
3000 feet above sea-level throughout their length. There is, however 
a slight increase in elevation southward, for the crest rises gradually 
from a level of 2000 feet near the Pennsylvania line to 3400 feet 
at the southwest corner of the county. This long even crest is prac- 
tically continuous save for the gorge cut in it by Savage river just 
above its junction with the Potomac. 

Between Great Backbone and Big Savage mountains, composed 
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of Pottsville sandstone or conglomerate, and the eastern bounds of 
the county, lies a range of broad flat-topped or gently arching hills, 
of less resistant rocks, between 2600 and 2700 feet in altitude near 
Savage river and to the north, but gradually increasing in elevation 
to the south. These hills are in many instances capped by the sand- 
stones of the Conemaugh and Allegheny formations and apparently 
owe their table-like tops to the resistant nature of their cappings. 
Between these hills, and nearly at right angles to the crest-lines on 
the west, are deep ravines, often narrow and bounded by steep slopes, 
and having flat l)ottofn-lands. On the east all the hills slope down 
steeply and often precipitously, forming the western walls of the 
deep narrow gorges occupied by Georges Creek and the North Branch 
of the Potomac river. 

As a rule these broad, flat hills are but expansions of more or 
less narrow spurs which reach eastward from the crests of Great 
Backbone and Big Savage mountains. Sometimes the connecting 
ridges are very narrow, due to the headwater growth of the same 
streams which have just been mentioned as dividing these hills one 
from another. This set of headwater tributaries has developed along 
yielding strata in the Allegheny formation which come to the surface 
just east of the crests of the Backbone range itself. Thus a set of 
short, shallow, subsequent valleys often appears between the broad 
eastern hills and the upper eastern slopes of the bounding range. 

Structure. — The arrangement of the strata of this district is quite 
as simple as the topography. The whole district lies in the western 
half of a broad flat-bottomed trough or syncline made up of several 
s(a*iev^ of limestones and weak shales, alternating with strong sand- 
stones and conglomerates. Where the upper resistant sandstone of 
the Pottsville formation is tilted upwards to the west, there the even 
and enduring crest of Great Backbone-Big Savage ^Mountain has 
been located. Since these beds dip toward the southeast and c(mie 
to the surface along a line bearing about 30° east of north we find 
that the mountain formed by them has a relatively gentle eastern, 
and a steep, even precipitous western face, and that its crest follows 
the same trend towards the northeast as do the l)eds themselves. 
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The even-topped liills lying to the east of the Backbone range are 
cut from a series of shales, sandstones and limestones which lie above 
the strong Pottsville rocks and have gentle eastward dips. The hori- 
zontal position of these beds near the Potomac and Georges Creek 
valleys seems to have influenced the character of the hills. Where 
these horizontal beds begin to curve upward along the eastern flanks 
of the Backbone range, the weak shales of the Allegheny formation 
are exposed, lying just above the heavy Pottsville sandstone. This 
series of weak rocks extends in a band parallel with the crests of the 
mountains, and it is along this band that the subsequent valleys of 
the headwaters referred to above have l>een developed. 

Drainage. — The drainage of this district is accomplished through 
the North Branch of the Potomac river on the south and Georges 
Creek on the north, the whole being ultimately carried off through 
the Potomac river. The Savage river, which cuts a deep gorge 
through the Great Backbone-Big Savage mountain range and divides 
the district into a northern and a southern half, does not play any 
important part in its drainage. 

The precipitation falling on the eastern slopes of Great Backbone- 
Big Savage mountain range, and on iti? bordering hills, is drained off 
by means of a large number of short streams mutually parallel and 
entering the North Branch of the Potomac river or Georges Creek 
at right angles to the course of the latter channels. These streams 
thus have courses down the dip of the strata and therefore have an 
apparently consequent character. Their valleys, as has been remarked 
above, are generally narrow, steep-sided and ravine-like in character, 
with little or no flood-plain area and decidedly steep grades. Occa- 
sionally, as in cases of Glade Run and Laurel Run, some more 
yielding strata in the Conemaugh and Allegheny formations give 
opportunity for lateral widening of the valley. Then the stream 
reduces comparatively large areas along the course, to low rolling 
meadows or even to flat marshy ground. Such instances are rare 
and they seem to indicate local increase in the solubility of the rocks 
rather than decrease in resistance to mechanical corrasion, or condi- 
tions favorable to local base-levelling. 
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Stream terraces do not occur except along the valley of the Xorth 
Branch of the Potomac, and for a few rods back from the mouths 
of the largest tributaries. They are very poorly marked indeed on 
the tributaries, although most of the streams show at their mouths 
distinct flood-plains of the sand and debris which has been washed 
down from the steep hillsides. The North Branch of the Potomac, 
however, shows distinct terraces at several points in addition to its 
well-defined but very rocky flood-plain. At Grorman there are three 
terraces, at altitudes of ten, twenty (the widest) and one himdred 
feet above the present channel. At Bloomington there are four ter- 
races, at levels of ten, twenty, fifty and three hundred feet above the 
channel. The last terrace has an altitude above sea-level of about 
1500 feet and is covered with gravel and cobble. These deposits 
occur along the river road entering Bloomington from the south, and 
in cuts in the streets of the village^ but no traces of them were found 
at other points on the North Branch. No terraces of any kind were 
found by the writer or by Dr. C. C. O'Harra along the valley of 
Georges Creek. 

The few occurrences are not sufficient to permit of close correlation 
being made with the terraces in other areas. It is quite probable, 
however, that there is some relation between these terrace deposits 
and those found in Allegany county.* The characters of the deposits 
in the two districts, and more particularly the relative heights 
above sea-level, faintly suggest some possible former relation between 
the 1500 feet terrace at Bloomington and the 820 feet terrace at 
Cumberland. 

Stream Adjustments. — There are no striking relations between 
stream courses and rock structure in the Potomac Valley district, 
except in the cases of the North Branch and of Georges Creek 
themselves, 

Georges Creek occupies an axial position wdth reference to the 
broad syncline Mng between Dans and Little Allegheny mountain? 
on the east and the Great Backbone and Big Savage mountains on 

^Sce Md. Geol. Survey, Allegany Co., 1900, pp. 27-54. 
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the west. In direction of flow it is in accord with the pitch of the 
synclinal axis, thus it may be considered as a counterpart of the 
ideal consequent stream/ The long and complex topographic history 
of the Appalachians would throw doubt upon any attempt to show 
that any stream is an ideal consequent axial stream. Nevertheless 
since this basin contains the vounffest Paleozoic rocks found in this 
portion of the Appalachians it seems safe to say that Georges Creek 
is the oldest apparent consequent stream here, if it is not really a 
survivor of the ideal original consequent drainage which probably 
existed for a time at least after the Appalachian folding attained its 
maximum. The small tributaries to Georges Creek confirm its pres- 
ent classification as a consequent stream, for they all enter at right 
angles to its general direction, after having themselves followed ap- 
parently consequent courses down the gently dipping limbs of the 
syncline. 

The North Branch of the Potomac also occupies in part an axial 
position with reference to the southern portion of the same syncline 
as that occupied on the north by Georges Creek. It presents, more- 
over, an important point of resemblance to the latter stream in that 
its northward course is also wHith the pitch of the axis of the fold. 
The meandering character of its now deep and narrow gorge points to 
the conclusion that the stream assumed its present direction of flow 
at a period when the constructional deformation of the land surface 
had almost if not quite disappeared. 

The smaller headwater streams of the tributary branches flowing 
in from the west present the best examples, in this district, of accu- 
rate subsequent adjustment to structure. The best of these are to 
be foimd at the heads of Sand Run, Glade Run, Shields Run, Three- 
fork Run and Laurel Run. All of these belong to the North Branch 
of the Potomac river. Among the Georges Creek tributaries, Koontz 
Rim and Wrights Run show adjustment in its advanced stages. 

In no instance has anv one of these side streams succeeded in 

t, 

pushing its headwaten? to the west of the Great Backbone-Big 

>See W. M. Davis, in Nat'l. Geogr. Mag., vol. i, 1888, p. 203. 
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Savage crest except the Savage river, which is fully discussed in the 

following chapter. In one case only has a stream of the Glades 

district established its sources to the east of that crest, and that case 

is where a small tributary of Toms Lick Kun has crossed the crest 

just east of the Deer Park station of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 

THE SAVAGE VALLEY AND THE GLADES DISTRICT. 

Topography. — This district lies parallel with and west of the 
Potomac Valley district. It is, therefore, bounded on the east by 
the Great Backbone-Big Savage mountain range, while on the west 
the long crest of Meadow mountain and its southern continuation 
in the Roman Xose-Halls Hill range forms an equally prominent 
topographic boundary. Thus the district is seen to extend from the 
southern comer of the county in a northeasterly direction to and 
beyond the Pennsylvania line. Throughout this distance the district 
maintains an almost uniform width of about six miles. 

As seen from the west the eastenj boundary of the Savage river 
district is much more striking than is that same boimdary when seen 
from the eastern or Potomac side. This is owing to the fact that 
the west slope of the Backbone range descends much more abruptly 
than does the east slope. This western view is also distinguished 
from the eastern by the presence, half way up its ascent, of a range 
of long low ridges or conical hills, called Little Savage Mountain, 
Fourmile Ridge, Elbow Mountain, and the Little Moimtain. This 
range of subordinate elevation is always separated from the higher 
one by a narrow valley of varying but always slight depth. 

The western boundary of the district is similar to the eastern 
boundary. The long even crest of Meadow Mountain on the north, 
continued southward in the serrated crest of tlic^ Roman Xos(*-IIalls 
Hill range, descends sharply on its eastern face. This descent is 
always interrupted by the presence of a range of lower hills or ridges, 
such as Hoop Pole Kidge and Red Ridge, while between these ranges 
and the main crest there is a much better defined narrow vallev 
corresponding to the one on the eastern boundary. 

Bet'ween these two double crested boundaries lies a long shallow 
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trough drained by the Savage and the Youghiogheny rivers. In the 
northern portion of this trough the true valley floor is to be seen 
in the broad, flat tops of numerous ridges, which extend southeast- 
ward from the Meadow Mountain boundary. 

Table of Elevation of Mountain Crests and Wind-gaps in Savage 

Valley District, Garrett County. 
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From the middle column of the accompanying table it will be seen 
that the crests of these central hills are remarkably accordant in lying 
for the most part between the 2500 feet and the 2600 feet contours. 
It is also to be noted that numerous low gaps in the crest of Meadow 
Mountain have an average elevation of 2770 feet, an elevation some- 
what above that of Red Kidge (2700 feet), but only slightly below 
that of Little Savage Mountain (2800 feet) and of the gaps in Big 
Savage Mountain (av. 2805 feet). Although, as may be inferred 
from this table, the old valley-floor is evident enough in this portion 
of the district, it is by no means continuous at the present time. 

Between the hills of the central range the present streams have 
cut narrow valleys to depths varying between 300 feet and 900 feet. 
These valleys are least deep in that portion of the district to the 
north of Pea Kidge and increase in depth southward as far as the 
Savage watergap in the Great Backbone-Big Savage mountain range. 

The southern portion of the district, where it is drained by Green 
Glade Eim, Little Youghiogheny river and Cherry Creek, has the 
same average elevation of about 2650 feet as that of the central 
northern section. In this portion, however, the valley floor is a dis- 
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tinctly continuous and gently rolling surface, with a few hills rising 
to levels of 2800 feet or 2900 feet. The drainage is not incised upon 
the surface at all noticeably in this part, except where the southern 
tributary of the Savage river is at work and in the extreme western 
corner of the district, where tributaries of Rhine Fork are at work 
upon hills rising somewhat above the general level. 

Structure. — The rocks of the district arc the sandstones, limestonea 
and shales of the Lower Carboniferous formations which occur in 
the Backbone range beneath the Pottsville formation, and in addition 
the sandstones and shales of the Hampshire and the Jennings forma- 
tions of Upper Devonian age. 

This whole series of originally horizontal strata has here been 
arched into a long anticline whose axis runs approximately parallel 
with the axis of the Potomac synclinal trough to the east. Formerly 
this arch was roofed over by the strong thick-l>edded Pottsville sand- 
stone and supported the Allegheny, Conemaugh, Monongahela and 
Dunkard formations above, while its core was composed of the weak 
red and gray shales of the Hampshire and Jennings formations. At 
the present time the arch is without a roof and only its two limbs 
or sides remain in the resistant crests of the two parallel ranges of 
Meadow and Backbone mountains. Much of the soft yielding core 
of the old arch has also Ix^en removed and the beds have been worn 
down to the almost even surface of the vallcv floor. 

Since the parallelism of the boundaries of this district and the 
direction of the main valley itself are so striking, it is of interest to 
know that they are l)oth traceable to the same cause, which, as shown 
above, is the folding of the rocks into an arch and their subsequent 
denudation, with the resulting parallel mountain ranges and valley?. 

Drainagk and Stkkam Adjustment. — The drainage of this district 
and the problems dealing with its development and adjustment are 
of particular interest because here, in the form of a low divide Ix^- 
tween the Savage and the Youghiogheny rivers, occurs a part, of the 
great continentiil divide* between the waters flowing into the Chesa- 
peake Bay by the Potomac river and the waters flowing into the Ohio 
river by the Youghiogheny river. As a rule great diWdes as well 
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as small ones are located upon some stratum or mass of eomparativelv 
resistant rock. In a region which has long been exposed to subaerial 
denudation this is so commonplace an occurrence that an exception 
in a single case is sufficient to attract attention. In this case where 
the divide between two streams of considerable size lies neither along 
the strong crest of Meadow ^Mountain nor along the equally suitable 
crest of the Great Backbone-Big Savage mountain range, but upon 
the low-lying weak rocks intervening, the problems become doubly 
interesting. Some consideration of the adjustments existing among 
the smaller streams may throw light u|>on the problem. 

It is found that on either side of the central valley the tributaries 
of the two principal rivers have developed along lines determined 
by the position and direction of a series of weak shales and lime- 
stones (the Maueh Chunk and Greenbrier formations) which lie l>e- 
tween the strong Pottsville sandstone forming the crests of Backbone 
and Meadow^ mountains and the resistant but thinner and somewhat 
weaker Pocono sandstone which maintains the lower crests of Little 
Mountain, Little Savage Mountain and the Hoop Pole Ridge ranges. 
The series of slight conical hills forming the Little Mountain range 
owes its serration to the transverse cutting of the Youghiogheny 
headwaters as they have stniggled to wear down the Pocono sand- 
stone and to establish themselves behind it upon the Greenbrier lime- 
stone. In the northern part of the district^ and at the same level 
above the sea, we find similar gaps cut into the Pocono ridges of 
Elbow [Mountain and Red Ridge, Little Savage ^Mountain and Four- 
mile Ridge. These gaps, however, are not all occupied by streams at 
present, as their counterparts to the south. On the other hand, along 
the limestone and shale l)ehind these ridges there are found long 
stream-filled valleys such as are not to be found behind the Little 
Mountain range. 

The dry wind-gaps of Elbow Mountain and Red Ridge were prob- 
ably cut by streams in much the same fashion as the watergaps of 
Little Mountain are now being worn down to the general level of the 
valley floor. After being cut down to the general level they would 
continue to wear away only as fast as the general level subsided. 
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Having brought their gaps to the general level, the tributaries of the 
Savage river seem to have gone to work more vigorously upon their 
outer channels, cutting the deep trenches below the general level 
which now characterizes this region. During this period of trench- 
cutting some of the streams, working at greater advantage than others, 
pushed out their headwaters rapidly along the valleys, already started 
on the weaker rocks. The result was that the more active streams cap- 
tured and led oflF by easier paths the headwaters of the less favored 
streams. The watergaps occupied by the weaker streams thus came 
to be deserted and now appear as wind-gaps while the pirate streams 
increased their volumes and deepened both gap and valleys occupied 
by them. For example, a deep dry wind-gap just east of New Ger- 
many indicated the point where Elklick Run formerly crossed Red 
Ridge. The more powerful and more favored Poplarlick Run has 
worked around the comer of the ridge, intercepted the Elklick Run 
waters and carried them off behind the ridge, leaving the trunk of 
the shrunken beheaded stream to drain only the eastern slope of the 
ridge. In a somewhat similar way Twomile Run has been beheaded 
at Piney Grove by the encroachments of Red Run. 

Similar rearrangements of stream courses with reference to under- 
lying rock-structures, resulting always in more perfect adjustment 
of streams and divides to the bands of strong and weak rocks, may 
be traced in various portions of this district. The eastern tributaries 
of the Savage river, its enterprising southern tributary Crabtree 
Creek, and the Youghiogheny headwaters all exhibit rather close 
adjustment to structure. In frequent association with these read- 
justed streams, and particularly with the subsequents of the Savage 
river system, are found marshy and swampy regions. They usually 
occur along those portions of the present streams which were cap- 
tured from earlier transverse streams. Marshy and swampy lands 
are to be expected along certain streams, where readjustment of 
courses by stream piracy has been going on, but not in the locations 
where they here occur. The capture of headwaters involves a 
decrease in volume of the beheaded stream and a consequent decrease 
in its carrying power, while at the same time there occurs an increase 
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in volume and an increase in power of the pirate stream. The 
shrunken and weakened stream might well be characterized by 
swamps about its head since there it is now subject to overloading 
with the waste from its valley slopes. On the other hand the 
increased power of the pirate stream should tend to remove any 
extra load about its headwaters and not to accumulate debris there 
in sufficient quantity to obstruct its flow. It is, therefore, important 
to note that in this district nearly every one of the swampy areas, 
located on the topographic map, belong to the original headwaters of 
the beheaded streams and also are situated above the points at which 
the diversions must have been effected. They cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as the results of the stream-captures which have taken place. 
A reasonable explanation for the marshy characters of the sub- 
sequent headwaters of these streams may be found, however, by 
appealing to the solvent power of underground and soil waters, par- 
ticularly in regions of limestone rock where the rapid flow of surface 
water is hindered. All these streams have valleys located on the 
Greenbrier limestone and its adjacent shales, and the captured head- 
waters were thus located for some time while the tnmk of the be- 
headed stream w-as at work, unavailingly, upon the resistant Pocono 
sandstone in the present wind-gap. Thus there was sufficient time 
for the production of a flat swampy head valley even before the cap- 
ture took place. After the capture tlie pirate stream may have been 
slow in pushing head wards its lower channel, or the whole upper 
portion of the sulisequent valley may have been lowered rapidly 
through the agency of solution to the new and lower level determined 
by the level of the channel at its new }X)int of crossing the resistant 
and less soluble sandstone. In short, these marshy subsequents may 
be explained as the result of chemical action, which, together with 
mechanical eorrasion, has progressed faster in the upper part of the 
valley than in the lower. In some cases the present level of these 
marshv tracts indicates that thcv antedate the stream diversion, in 
other cases they seem to have been produced since. In one ease, that 
of Poplarlick Run, marshy ground occui's at both an old and a 
new level. For a mile above the mill-pond at New Germany there 
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is a marsh at the new level which has clearly been produced since 
the diversion of the stream. At the 2500 feet contour the channel 
rises rapidly until at 2620 feet it reaches the apparent old level still 
occupied by Wolf Swamp, which belongs also to the Red Run drain- 
age. 

The southern half of this district from Beckman to the West Vir- 
ginia boimdarj^ is drained by various tributaries of the Youghioghenv 
river; among them are Deep Creek, the Little Youghi(^heny river 
and Cherry Creek. These streams all break through the Pottsville 
ridge which forms the western boundaiy of this district and drain 
into the Youghiogheny river. 

This part of the district differs very strikingly in its topographic 
form from the portion which is drained by the Savage river. These 
westward-flowing streams are all small and sluggish and meander 
through broad swampy valleys and have not cut any such deep gorges 
as those occupied by Savage river and its tributaries. 

This part of the district is in iis topographic form a broad and 
gently-rolling valley, flanked on either side by a double ridge. The 
inner and lower ridge is formed of the Pocono sandstone, while the 
outer and higher ridge is formed of the Pottsville sandstone and 
conglomerate. Parts of this same general level, which is still so 
perfectly preserved in the southern half of the district, may be seen 
on the flat tops of the ridges between the tributaries of the Savage 
river. 

These broad, flat, marshy meadows are locally known as " The 
Glades." They represent former local base levels which the new 
drainage has not yet destroyed. 

At the State Dam, Deep Creek cuts through Hoop Pole Ridge 
and spreads out to the east a number of weak streams to collect what 
waters they can from the low rolling country to the north of Oakland 
and Moimtain Lake Park. From its uppermost sources down to the 
mouth of Marsh Run the channel of Deep Creek meanders over 
marshy flood-plains of varying widths which arc situated in moist 
low meadow-lands called Glades. In another place ' these Glades have 

>Md. Weather Service, 1898, vol. 1, pt. H, pp. 164, 165. 
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been explained as basins of local base-levelling through mechanical 
and chemical agencies, aided by the retardation of vertical down- 
cutting at their outlets. 

At Oakland the Little Youghiogheny river breaks through the ridge 
in a similar manner and with its many meandering tributaries drains 
a large area occupying the entire width of the valley for a length of 
about 8 miles from northeast to southwest. The general character 
of the topography and drainage is similar to that of the headwaters 
of Deep Creek. 

About 4 miles southwest of Oakland, Cherry Creek breaks through 
the ridge and carries in a northwest course a drainage from a large 
Glade area. The region southwest of Eedhouse is drained by a simi- 
lar stream which is tributary to Cherry Creek and finally through it 
to the Youghiogheny river. 

Returning to the problem presented by the location of the Savage- 
Youghiogheny divide upon the shales of the Hampshire and Jen- 
nings formations, rather than upon the hard crest of either the 
Backbone or the Roman Nose ranges. It is clear from what has 
been said concerning the Savage river tributaries that they are at 
present aggressive streams which are extending their drainage area 
both by capture and by encroachment. Their activity and that of 
the Savage river itself are further evidenced by the deep narrow 
ravines they are cutting below the general valley-floor and by the 
deep gorge the Savage river has cut across Backbone Mountain. On 
the contrary the Youghiogheny headwaters everywhere show com- 
paratively weak currents, are associated with much more mature 
topography whose hollows lie anywhere from 200 feet to 400 feet 
above the adjacent valleys of the Savage river tributaries, and thus lie 
in general much closer to if not upon the old valley-floor. Thus the 
characters of both systems indicate that the Youghiogheny river 
produced and occupied the valley lowland between the Backbone and 
the Meadow Mountain ranges, that Savage river has recently begun 
to encroach upon the territory of the Youghiogheny, that the conti- 
nental divide at this point once rested upon the Backbone crest and 
that now Savage river is gradually transferring it to the Meadow 
Mountain-Roman Nose range. 
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THE CA8TLEMAN VALLEY DISTRICT. 



Just west of the valley of tlie Savage river lies another valley, 
which is drained in large part by the Castleman river. This valley 
has had, probably, an origin quite different from that of the Savage 
river, but has been associated with the latter in its development and 
mav therefore be considered next. 

Topography and Structure. — While the headwaters of the Savage 
and the Youghiogheny rivers have produced a valley-fonn out of the 
soft core of a broad anticline or arch of rock which was originally 
roofed bv the massive Pottsville sandstones, the Castleman vallev 
occupies a natural trough or syncline, floored with a considerable 
thickness of the Conemaugh and Allegheny formations, but under- 
lain by the same massive sandstone. 

The trough is in shape similar to one-half of a canoe, the bow 
lying to the south, while the open waist lies some distance north 
of the Pennsylvania line. The sides of the canoe are formed by the 
upturned edges of the Pottsville sandstone and appear as two long 
even-crested mountains. Meadow Mountain on the east and Xegro 
Mountain on the west. These ridges coalescing to the south just 
north of the valley of Deep Creek, are continued as one ridge in 
Roman Nose and beyond. 

Both ridge*? have crest-lines of singularly uniform height. The 
maximum elevation of Meadow Mountain (3030 feet) is reached at 
a point about tw^o miles northeast of Xew Germany and at a point 
about one mile south of the Pennsylvania line. Meadow Mountain 
maintains an average elevation of 2980 feet throughout, but Negro 
Mountain rises from an elevation of 2900 feet at its southern end 
to 3082 at a point about two miles south of the Pennsylvania line. 

The crests of both mountains are now notched by dry wind-gaps, 
and just at the southern end of the trough the waters of Cherry 
Creek have cut a deep narrow outlet from the interior of the basin. 
The striking uniformity in the levels of the floors and of the gaps 
in Meadow Mountain has already been remarked. Their average 
elevation was found to be 2770 feet. Negro Mountain has three 
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well-marked wind-gaps. One, occupied by the road between Keyser 
and Grantsville, has an elevation of 2880 feet; two miles south of 
this lies a second at 2830 feet; the third is used by the road between 
Keyser and Bittinger at an elevation of 2845 feet, and the tram- 
road of the Meadow Mountain Lumber Company crosses Xegro Moun- 
tain at an elevation of 2780 feet. These gaps in Xegro Mountain are 
thus seen to be quite uniform in elevation also, although they stand at 
a higher average level, 2834 feet, than do those in Meadow^ Mountain. 

The area lying l)etween Negro Mountain and Meadow Mountain 
is a region of broad hills averaging 2800 feet in altitude to the south 
and gradually declining to 2700 feet above sea-level to the north. 
The mature and accordant hills now found here, and the repetition 
of the almost horizontal strata in each hill from one boundary to 
the other, indicate that this interior region was once a gently rolling 
and continuous valley floor, but at present the streams are tending 
to incise their channels below the general level of the former floor. 
The resulting dissection of surface is most marked, and has been 
carried to the greatest depth along the northern or lower portion 
of the course of Castleman river, while the area to the south of " The 
Dunghill " is much less sharply incised. 

The slight diflFerence in elevation existing between the average 
height of the bounding mountain-crests and that of the included 
hills is a noteworthy and significant feature of this district, as is 
ali?o the close accord existing between the general level of the interior 
and that of the wind-gaps in the same boundaries. These features 
wall be referred to below in considering the drainage of the district. 

A series of beautiful terraces of constructive origin are well devel- 
oix?d in the broader parts of the Castleman Valley especially for 
about 4 miles above Grantsville. The main terrace lies at an eleva- 
tion of about 2200 feet above sea-level and about 30 feet above the 
Castleman river. It is composed of well-stratified sand and clay 
with a surface of loam. It will l>e more fully described in the 
chapter on stratigraphy. 

Drainage and Stream Adjustments. — The drainage of the dis- 
trict is, at present, accomplished by two sets of streams. Most of the 
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surface water runs off through the channels of the headwaters of the 
Castleman river flowing to the north, w^hile a small poition. of the 
southern half is drained by Cherry Creek, which is a marshy tribu- 
tary of the Deep Creek-Youghiogheny system. 

The Castleman river has incised its low^er course the most markedly. 
It is a stream overloaded by material brought in by tributaries or by 
the waste from the valley walls and is in only a few places incising 
its channel as a youthful stream. Quite in accord with this feature 
is the meandering course of the channel and valley, being quite sug- 
gestive of the flood-plain meandering of a stream in late maturity. 

The tributaries of the Castleman as well at its headwaters exhibit 
in like degree the tendency to degrade their channels and fashion 
trenches for themselves. MauT of them also show considerable 
adjustment to the variations in resistance offered by the underlying 
rocks. Thus, on the east, Chestnut Ridge and Saltblock Mountain 
are separated from Meadow Mountain by a subsequent valley worked 
out by Big Laurel and Meadow Runs. On the west the North 
Branch of the Castleman has worked out a similar vallev between 
Xegro Mountain and Ridgely Hill and '' The Dunghill." Farther 
south Pleasant Yallev Run and other Xorth Branch tributaries have 
worked out subsequent coui-ses. The adjust^ courses of these tribu- 
taries, the meandering course of the Castleman and the mild, 
accordant character of the general topography indicate that this river- 
system and its basin liave been, at one time, close to the completion 
of a cycle of river history. The narrower valleys, now filled by parts 
of the course of the Castleman and its two main branches, indicate 
youthful conditions, following the more advanced stages just referred 
to. 

A consideration of Cherry Creek, the other drainage line of this 

district, should throw^ some additional light on the past topographic 
development of the Castleman s^^lcline. This stream flows out 
from the south end of the structural canoe through a deep, wdld and 
narrow gorge whose steep sides are formed by the same hard strong 
rock which forms the boundaries to the district, namely, the Potts- 
ville sandstone. Above this gorge the stream-system is found to oc- 
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cupy couiparatively broad and shallow valleys, located along the bands 
of weaker rocks. In other words the headwaters of this stream are 
characterized by rather advanced topographic features and adjusted 
courses. Just above the head of the gorge and also at or near the 
heads of several of the tributaries to Cherrv Creek are several areas 
of poor drainage, as is shown by their marshy character. The largest 
of these is roughly triangular in outline and situated at the confluence 
of all the tributaries, just at the head of tlie gorge. The smaller areas 
all drain into Cherry Creek, but the second largest one drains into 
Pleasant Vallev Run of Castleman river, as well as into Cherrv 
Creek of the Deep Run-Youghiogheny system. It is quite possible 
that all these marshes, large and small, which characterize Cherry 
Creek are similar in origin to some of those described when consider- 
ing the Savage valley district; that is, they may be marshes of ex- 
cessive solution or up-stream erosion, occasioned by the retarding 
influence of the sandstone in the gorge of Cherry Creek. Taken 
in connection with the fact that wherever the one side of a divide 
is tow^ards a stream of the Cherry Creek svstem and the other side 
towards a stream of the Castleman river system, the steeper slope is 
always towards the Castleman river, the silting up of some of the 
Cherry Creek streams becomes significant of quite diiferent history. 
The marshes may then be fairly interpreted to mean, in part, that 
the encroachments of the steeper valleys upon the milder ones has 
resulted in decreasing the volume and the power of some of the 
Cherry Creek streams. Probably the true explanation for all of the 
marshes here would include some of both. 

The adjustments and mature characters of the Cherry Creek waters 
harmonize then with the supposition that the Castleman river and its 
district have been at an advanced stage of topographic development 
in an epoch immediately preceding the present. This epoch would 
seem to have been characterized, in this district, by a broad, some- 
what uneven valley of slight depth, lying between two low ridges 
where Xegro and Meadow mcmntains now stand. Tliis valley was 
occupied by the immediate forerunners of Castleman river and Cherry 
Creek, both occupying essentially the same relative positions that 
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they now do, except that Cherry Creek probably then drained some 
of the region now drained by the Castleraan river. Tributaries of 
the Castleman had at that time succeeded in pushing their sources 
beyond the moimtain boundaries of the district, cutting gaps through 
the ridges where are now found the wind-gaps whose floors have been 
noticed as so accordant in elevation with the old valley floors within 
and without the district. The conversion of these old water-gaps 
into the present wind-gaps has probably been brought about, first by 
the Youghiogheny river invading their territory, as its lower outlet 
by Oakland gave it the power to do; second, by the final or at least 
most recent invasion by the young and vigorous Savage river, by 
means of which all lingering traces of possession of the outer regions 
by either the Castleman or the Youghiogheny rivers are being rapidly 
removed. On the west. Bear Creek seems to have played a part 
similar to that of the Savage river. Thus Castleman river seems to 
be gaining a little territory from Cherry Creek, but on the whole 
to be losing ground to the Savage and the Youghiogheny rivers. 

THE YOUGHIOGHENY VALLEY DISTRICT. 

Topography. — Northwest of an almost straight line connecting 
the summits of Halls Hill, Roman Nose and Negro Mountain lies 
the deeply dissected drainage basin of the Youghiogheny river. As 
seen from some hill of average height, such as near Hoyes at an ele- 
vation of 2612 feet, or the hills, 2600 feet high, just north of Cove 
Postoffice, the county appears to be a high and rather undulating 
district with a range of rather higher hills, the Winding Ridge range 
rising above it. If the large amount of rock which has been worn 
away in the carving out of the present valleys could be restored, it 
is clear that a broad and rather strongly rolling surface, ha^dng a 
general elevation of 2600 feet to 2700 feet, would be restored. At 
the present time, however, the somewhat plateau-like landscape thus 
capable of restoration in imagination is very far from the mind of 
the traveler compelled to traverse laboriously a region of broad round 
or flat-topped hills separated by very deep and steep-sided valleys. 

The ranges of hills remaining somewhat above the general surface 
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of the upland are significant of the rocks which compose them, and 
of the arrangement of the strata in this district, jnst as the ridges 
in the other districts have been found to be significant of the same 
features. 

Winding Eidge is the most important and most interesting, and 
therefore it will be considered in more detail. This ridge, composed 
of Pottsville sandstone along its crest, may be said to have its southern 
origin at Marsh Hill, where the range is separated from the same 
rock in Negro Mountain by the valley of Marsh Run. From Marsh 
Hill the sandstone, and its ever-present ridge, runs westward to Sang 
Run. There the ridge turns to the north, curves out to the west 
a little and gradually s^rings back to north and northeast, forming 
Winding Ridge proper and finally rejoins the Negro Mountain line 
of outcrop at some point north of the Pennsylvania line. Thus 
a roughly oval area of considerable extent is enclosed by the sand- 
stone-capped crests of Winding Ridge and southern Negro Mountain. 
The longer axis of this oval is approximately parallel with the general 
trend of the Castleman and Savage valley folds, while the hard 
stratum forming the ridges everywhere dips away from the center 
of the enclosed area. 

Within and almost parallel with these ridges of Pottsville sand- 
stone stands a second oval of less perfect ridge-like elevations and 
formed by the Pocono sandstone. The hills about Hoyes, Greorge 
Hill, and the horseshoe ridge which encloses the head of Cove Creek, 
all belong to this range of inner and lesser elevations, and in this 
case also the maintaining sandstone stratum dij^s away from the cen- 
tral enclosure. 

On the other side of the Youghiogheny the outlines of the Snaggy 
Mountain-Dog Ridge range present a similar configuration of surface 
forms, at least as far as the outer range of hills is concerned, and 
they probably arise from a similar underground arrangement of the 
strata. 

The remaining well-defined and orderly group of surface forms is 
the Roman Nose-Halls Hill range, lying between the Youghiogheny 
and its tributaries, Rhine Creek and White Meadow Run. This range 
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together with tlie long crest of ileadow Mountain, is due to the slight 
upward turning of the Pottsville formation and forms the eastern 
limit of the peculiarly plateau portion of the county. 

Structure. — From what has necessarily been said in discussing 
the topography of the Winding Ridge district it is evident that the 
strata have there been arched into an elliptical dome whose longer 
axis lies about on a line running through Hoyes, Accident and Cove. 
A similar structure, whose major axis must be almost parallel with 
that of the Accident dome, lies to the west of the Snaggy Mountain 
range. Between these two domes, and embracing the rest of the 
district, the strata are aiTanged in a trough w^ith the Youghiogheny 
river flo^sdng very nearly along the axis. 

Drainage and Stream Adjustments. — All the streams of this dis- 
trict belong to the Youghiogheny system, and most of them show 
traces of having been originally located in strictly consequent courses. 
The Youghiogheny itself still maintains in part of its course what 
seems to be a strictly consequent course, as it flow^s down the axis of a 
northward plunging syncline. Thus in relation to underlying struc- 
ture it resembles the Castleman river and the North Branch of the 
I^otomac. Unlike these streams, however, the channel of the Yough- 
ioehenv imitates closelv the course of a stream which has inherited a 
meandering channel from a former flood-plain state. The Youghio- 
gheny is also peculiar in the way in which it fits into its gorge. Above 
Triendsville the stream has no coniriderable space for flood-plain be- 
tween its channel and the valley walls except at one or two curves 
where the stream is overlooked by several terraces. From about one 
mile south of Friendsville to the Pennsylvania line the river is flowing 
through a broad valley with a wide flood-plain on one or l)oth sides of 
the river channel. This flood-plain is in the nature of a terrace of 
very recent origin and not much above the high-water mark. There 
are traces of other terraces at various points, especially at the mouths 
of the larger tributaries. These can best be seen west of Friendsville 
at the moutli of Buffalo Kun and at the mouth of Mill Run. As 
these terraces are evidently of constructive origin the description of 
them will be found in the chapter on stratigraphy. 
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Farther up stream the many rapids and falls in the channel, nota- 
bly the two miles of rapids and cascades at Swallow Falk, indicate 
that the stream is still reducing it? channel along that portion of its 
course in spite of occasional terrace*! and flood-plain stretches. 

The tributary streams entering the Youghiogheny from the west 
all have the characters of lateral consequents, which have been 
recently revived into active work. Those streams entering along the 
lower half of the valley have deep youthful valleys, some of which 
are beginning to silt up a little about their mouths. Their patterns 
of branching are characteristic of streams in regions of almost hori- 
zontal strata, or of some approximately homogeneous rock-mass. Far- 
ther to the i^outh the originally cou-st^quent patterns of Saltblock Run 
and Muddy Creek have been modified by their development into 
transverse streams across the Snaggy Hill-Dog Ridge range. These 
streams have developed headwater subsequent courses along the weak 
rocks lying west of this range of hills and have thus begun a series 
of adjustments to the structures of the Cranesville dome or anti- 
cline. In advancing towards perfect adjustment Muddy Creek has 
<o far been the most successful. Its headwaters have worked out, 
levelled and broadened their valley much faster than the transverse 
portion of the stream has been able to reduce the resistant Pottoville 
formation which it crosses at or near Browning Mill. This retarda- 
tion has no doubt been aided in recent times by the building of a 
mill dam at this point. The result of the natural and artificial dam- 
ming here has been the formation of a level boggy floor of solution 
upon the limestone and shales above the mill, known as Pine Swamp. 

The headwaters of the Youghiogheny, comprising Rhine Creek, 
Cherry Creek, White Meadow Run, Little Youghiogheny and other 
streams, constitute a series of well adjusted transverse and subsequent 
streams along the southwestern limb of the great Deer Park anti- 
cline. Some of them were no doubt active in unroofing that anti- 
cline and in producing the old valley along its axis. As has been 
indicated when discussing that valley, the topography in this portion 
of it retains markedly mature characteristics without any suggestion 
cf renvals such as are found along the lower course of the 
Youghiogheny. 
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Of the tributaries joining the Youghiogheny from the east the 
largest and most important are Mill Run, Bear Creek and Deep 
Creek. Mill Eun, the most northern of these streams, lies chiefly 
between the crest of Winding Ridge and the Youghiogheny at Spiel- 
man Mills. It is therefore in large part a cataclinal and probably 
a consequent stream; but its headwaters have broken their way into 
the region behind or east of the resistant rocks of Winding Ridge 
and are now back to a subsequent valley on the shales and limestone 
of the strata between the Pottsville and the Pocono sandstones. The 
rock waste brought down by this stream seems to be considerable, for 
at its debouchement at Spielman Mills a sufiicient quantity has col- 
lected to force the Youghiogheny against its left bank. 

In marked contrast to Mill Run is Bear Oeek, a very small portion 
of whose course lies in a consequent position. The extremest source 
of Bear Creek is near the village of ^IcHenry, opposite the southern 
end of Xegro Mountain. From here it takes a northeasterly direc- 
tion through a deep but rather open subsequent valley lying between 
Xegro Mountain and the inner Pocono sandstone range of George 
Hill. About two and one-half miles east of Accident this subsequent 
valley ceases, the stream turns sharp to the west, cuts a deep gorge 
through the George Hill range at Kaese Mill and follows a some- 
what narrower and more tortuous valley through the Hampshire and 
Jennings formations. Three miles west of Kaese Mill, Bear Creek 
again crosses the Pocono hills, receives a small subsequent tributary, 
Feik Run, from the north, and then breaks a deep, narrow gorge 
across the Winding Ridge range, emerges from the Accident dome 
and joins the Youghiogheny at Friendsville. Just after breaking 
through Winding Ridge, Bear Creek receives its considerable South 
Branch, which is also a transverse stream at this point. The South 
Branch has worked directly back through Winding Ridge and the 
first Pocono ridge which it reached, then has extended its headwaters 
in every direction backwards to Elder, to Iloyes and to Accident, 
draining the weak central area of the dome by means of a set of deep 
and rather narrow valleys sunk below the general levels of the 
Hampshire and Jennings hills. Renmants of an old floor at about 
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2500 feet may still be recognized on the hill tops about Accident 
and Hoyes. 

There seems to have existed here, at a somewhat earlier geographic 
period, an inner lowland of roughly elliptical outline. It was charac- 
terized by very mature but not senile topographic forms, extending 
across the weak Hampshire and Jennings formations and into the 
narrow marginal subsequent valleys; and was everywhere doubly 
enclosed by the circumscribing hill-ranges due to the Pocono and the 
Pottsville sandstones. The whole made up a topographic combina- 
tion resulting from the unroofing of the Accident-Hoyes stratigraphic 
dome and would seem to have resembled, in a rough way, the general 
appearance of an ancient amphitheater. 

Deep Creek, in the lower part of its course, occupies a purely 
consequent position, draining the eastern limb of the southern end 
of the Youghiogheny syncline. It here occupies a gorge 200 feet 
in depth and of very limited width. From a point four miles below 
the mouth of its affluent Marsh Creek, up to the State Dam the val- 
ley is slighter shallower and is partly occupied by a broad flat ter- 
race or a marsh. Marsh Run, the first tributary to Deep Creek, is 
at present a small stream occupying a broad, deep and level-floored 
valley, located transversely upon the south flank of the Accident 
dome. Its size is apparently too small for the valley it now occupies. 
Its headwaters lie within the Pottsville rim of the dome and upon 
the southern slopes of the inner Pocono ridge just north of McHenry. 
One small branch on the east heads against the extremity of Bear 
Creek, being separated from the latter valley only by a low broad 
saddle at an elevation of 2540 feet. On the west a somewhat longer 
branch seems to have recently intercepted the headwaters of Hoyes 
Run and diverted its upper waters into Marsh Run. Two miles above 
Marsh Run, Deep Creek receives the waters of Cherry Creek coming 
down from the uplands of the Meadow Mountain basin, and one mile 

to the eastward the subsequent stream Meadow Mountain Run empties 
into Deep Creek. 

At the State Dam, Deep Creek cuts through Hoop Pole Ridge 
and spreads out to the east a number of weak streams to collect 
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what waters they can from the low rolling country to the north of 
Oakland and Mountain Lake Park. From its uttermost sources down 
to the mouth of Marsh Kun the channel of Deep Creek meanders 
over marshy flood-plains of varying widths which are situated in 
moist low meadow lands called Glades. In the case of Deep Creek 
it seems probable that its marshy character between the State Dam 
and the mouth of Marsh Run is due, in part, to the considerable 
amounts of detritus brought in by Meadow Mountain Eun, Cherry 
Creek and Marsh Run, while the general volume of the whole group 
of streams has of recent times been steadily decreasing before the 
encroachments of Bear Creek, Castleman river and Savage river. 
However, the considerable portion of the Savage river anticlinal val- 
ley still drained by Deep Creek, its strikingly inconsequent and trans- 
verse location across the nose of the Negro-Meadow mountain canoe 
and the present disproportionate size of its upper valley, all indicate 
that this stream has been an important factor in the development of 
the Savage and the Youghiogheny valleys. Just what part it has 
played and what changes it has undergone have not been ascertained. 

Geneeal Summary. 

In reviewing the general topographic features of Garrett county 
as a whole its surface is found to fall naturallv into three different 
groups of forms, viz.: the mountain crests, ridges and hill-tops of 
the highest levels, the wide, elongated and originally rather evenly 
floored valleys of an intermediate elevation, and the narrower steep- 
sided gorges which existing streams have cut below the average valley 
levels. 

To the first group of features belong the crests of Great Backbone 
and Big Savage mountains, the Meadow Mountain-Roman Nose 
range, Negro Mountain, the Winding Ridge range and numbers of 
hills to the northwest of the Winding Ridge range as well as the crests 
of the Snaggy Mountain range in the southwest. All these crests are 
found to be remarkably even, quite accordant in elevation and reach- 
ing to an average altitude of 3000 feet. The even crest-lines, the 
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gradual increase or decrease in elevation of the same, and the fact 
that, when neighboring regions are studied, similarly accordant ele- 
vations maintained by rocks of different hardness are found, these 
considerations have led to the conclusion that the existing crests are 
but remnants of an old peneplain of subaerial origin. This former 
surface extended, it is supposed, almost uniformly across areas of 
strong and of weak rocks; but only remnants on the resistant rocks 
have endured to the present time, forming the even crests of the 
highest ridges. 

The ancient peneplain referred to would have been produced by 
the rivers of the whole area thus reduced, and in reducing the area 
the agents of denudation must have planed down or removed all 
structural elevations, such as domes and anticlinal arches, to the same 
general level. Thus it was during this earliest period that the Deer 
Park anticline and the Cranesville and Accident domes were un- 
roofed. At the close of this cvcle of denudation there could not 
have Ijeen much contrast between the valleys and their divides. A 
reelevation of the whole area gave the streams another opportunity 
to reduce their valleys and divides. They had become located, in 
great measure, on the \4elding rocks of the area before the close 
of the preceding cycle; now they went to work on these rocks and 
seem to have had time to reduce them to new lowlands resembling 
the earlier peneplain in character of surface, but limited in extent 
to the bands of weaker rock. This set of new lowlands, valley low- 
lands as they have been called, are still well preserved in the second 
group of topographic forms, namely, the set of even-floored valleys 
lying at an average elevation of about 2750 feet, which includes the 
Potomac, the Yougliiogheny-Savage, the Castleman valley and the 
Accident amphitheater. 

Sufficient time was also given for numbers of streams to cut through 
Savage, Meadow and Xegro moimtains, forming water-gaps, most 
of which soon became wind-gaps through perfected stream-adjust- 
ments, but the masses of these ranges were not very much reduced 
l>efore another and a comparatively recent revival of stream activities 
set most of the streams to w^ork on the carving out of the deep, narrow 
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gcrges which they now occupy. This most rec(»nt revival has been 
varie<l at times with terrace-jiroducing incidents, but thes'^ latter are 
of very transient importance in the whole life history of the streams. 

Among the drainage features of the county the lower course of 
the Youghioglieny, the Castleman, the Xorth IJranch of the Po- 
tomac and Georges Creek are all found in apparently const^quent posi- 
tions. This is probal)ly to be explained by the fact that the synclinea 
which they occupy are all composed of yielding shales lying above 
the unyielding Pottsville sandstone, and that in each case this whole 
combination was originally depressed below the lowest level to which 
the county was reduced bv subaerial denudation. Thus at the close 
of the earliest topographic cycle, remnants of wdiose peneplain have 
already been descril)ed, these constructional troughs contained yield- 
ing strata at the surface and were therefore verv favorable locations 
for streams at that time. Since then the neighboring unroofed anti- 
clines have come to be further develoi>ed and lowx^red by subsequent 
streams of newer growth, while the earliest subsequent but synclinal 
streams have also been able to reduce their yielding rocks without 
being much hampered by the deep-lying Pottsville. 

Somo changes in drainage have resulted from the later stream- 
work, as it has been shown to l)e probable that not only the head- 
waters of the Youghiogheny and the Savage rivers, but also the east- 
ern tributaries of the C^astleman, once occupied the long subsequent 
anticlinal valley between Hig Savage and Meadow mountains. The 
mature character of the present sources of the Youghiogheny and 
the position of their shallow valleys at the 2700 to 2800 foot level in- 
dicate that they are a po^rtion of the original second cycle drainage by 
which this level of the valley was pnxluced. Adjustments have In^en 
accomplished and othei*s seem to be in progress, among the lower 
eastern and central western tributaries of the Youghiogheny, in the 
regions about the cores of the two domes along the Hoyes- Accident 
axis, which were also unroofed during the earliest topographic cycle 
and were left exposed at its clo«e. 

One of the most important adjustments is the one in progress 
along the Savage- Youghiogheny divide. The divide is seen to have 
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once stood along the Great Backbone-Big Savage crest but to be now 
pushed to the lower level of the anticlinal valley as the result of 
the successful attack by Savage river upon that crest. Indications 
have also been found that the divide is on its way to a new resting 
place upon the Meadow Mountain-Roman !Nose range. 
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IlTTEODUCTOBY. 

The following pages contain a brief review of previous geological 
work in this region, and a complete bibliography of all geological 
publications relating to the subject. Following this is a short descrip- 
tion of the materials composing the rocks of this region, and of the 
methods employed in classifying them. Especial attention is then 
paid to the Stratigraphy and Areal Distribution of the rocks which 
are considered as individual beds having definite positions one above 
the other and occurring in definite areas of outcrop at the surface 
of the earth. This discussion is followed by a detailed account of 
the Structure^ which considers the relations of the rocks to each 
other in regard to their position as a part of the earth's crust. The 
results gained from the foregoing chapters are finally interpreted 
in a Sedimentary Record of Oarrett County ^ which includes a descrip- 
tion of such local phases of geological activity as have manifested 
themselves in this particular region, and an account of the course 
of events which have occurred here during known geological time. 

Historical Review. 

The period of geological investigation in Garrett county extends 
from the year 1824 to the present. The physiographic features of 
much of the region have long been known, as it was on the route of 
the Indian and early military trails from the Atlantic coast to the 
Ohio valley, and on the early surveyed railroad and canal routes 
between the East and the West. These physiographic features, 
although early known, have however, not been properly studied and 
understood until the present. 
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Most of the geological work, except that of a very general nature, 
which was done prior to the last eight years was confined to that nar- 
row strip of territory- which is contignons to Allegany county and 
lies within the Georges Creek coal-l>asin. 

These investigations may be grouped into the following classes: 

Private Investigations: 
Exploratory work. 
Economic Investigations. 
General observations. 

Official Investigations: 
Surveys by the State. 
Surveys by the National Government. 
Surveys of the adjacent States. 

PRIVATE INVESTIGATIONS. 

Exploratory AVokk. — I'he curliest systematic investigations of the 
natural resources of this region were the surveys for the projected 
canal connecting the waters of the Potomac and Ohio rivers. Tn 1824 
James Shriver published an account of these investigations, accom- 
panied by a map showing the topographic and something of the 
geologic features of the region between Piedmont and Cranesville. 
Other publications on this subject were by Mercer in 1834, and by 
Merrill in 1874. The construction of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road led to a vast amount of investigation, most of which, however, 
has never been made public. In 1838 a report on these surveys was 
published. 

Some of the earliest observations on the geology of Garrett coimty 
were made by travellers who i>assed through the region and obser\^ed 
its geologv^ in an incidental way or in a purely scientific spirit. The 
first of these was Sam. Whyllys Pomeroy, who in 1832 published a 
letter containing some rather fantastic descriptions of the scenery 
along the National Road. Other travellers were W. E. A. Aiken, 
who published in 1834, and (^harles Lyell, in 184.5. Lyell's descrip- 
tions are the most scientific and the best known, but his investiga- 
tions were largely confined to the Georges (.'reek coal-basin ami 
especially to that part of it which lies within Allegany county. 

Private Economic Investigations. — A large amount of work has 
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Ix'en done on the character and extent of the coal by mining com- 
panies, especially in the? Cieorges Creek basin. Many of these reports 
have not been made public, but among those which have are the 
following: 

A report by J. H. Alexander and P. T. Tyson was made in 
October, 1836, to the Georges Creek Coal and Iron Company. This 
report gives two maps of portions of the Georges Creek area, one 
cohimnar section known as the "' Dug Hill Section," one structure 
section and various other details. 

A re]K)rt made by (Jeorge W. Hughes during the same year, 18»36, 
to the Maryland Mining Company gives tlie result of an examination 
of the coal measures and iron ore depot^its belonging to that com- 
pany. The paper includes various analyses and columnar sections. 

In this year also James C. Booth studied the area and published 
the results in a short paper entitled *' Eeport of the Examination and 
Survey of the Coal-fields and iron ores l>elonging to the Barton and 
Xew York Coal Company." The next year, 1837, further notes 
by Mr. Booth, as well a^ .short reports by L. Howell and John Powell 
were published for the same company. 

The following year, 1838, Benjamin Silliman made a brief study 
of the property of the Maryland ilining Company. 

In 1852 reports w^ere published by the Phoenix Alining and Manu- 
facturing Company which included a '' topography of the mineral 
regions " by Professor Forrest Sheppard and a report on the topog- 
raphy and structm-e of the coal-field by Professor C. T". Shepard. 

Two years later, 1854, George AV. Hughes, President and Engineer 
of the Hampshire Coal and Iron Company, published a report dealing 
especially with the lands controlled by his company. 

General Okseuvathlns. — There are many more general papers 
which often deal only iiicidentally with ( Jarrett county. Among the 
more important of thoi^e are the following: 

The Transactions of the Marvdand Academv of Science and Litera 
ture for 1837 contains three inijx)rtant papers bearing in part on 
the geology' of (larrett county. These are: an "Outline of the 
Physical Geography of Maryland," by J. T. Ducatel; "A Description 
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of the Frostburg Coal Formation," by Philip T. Tyson; and "A 
descriptive Catalogue of the principal minerals of the State of Mary- 
land," by Philip T. Tyson. 

In the year 1841, H. D. Rogers discussed the origin of the Appa- 
lachian coal strata, and with his brother, W. B. Rogers, published an 
important paper "On the Physical Structure of the Appalachian 
Chain as Exemplifying the Laws which have Regulated the Elevation 
of Great Mountain Chains." 

J. P. Lesley in 1856 published his "Manual of Coal and its To- 
pography," which contains a very important discussion of the succes- 
sion of the strata of the Coal Measures. 

During the summer of 1868, Professor James T. Hodge, of Boston, 
studied the coal basin and made an extensive survey of the coal prop- 
erties of the Georges Creek basin. In his report, published the fol- 
lowing year, he gives much attention to property lines, but also 
discusses the coal region as a whole, including the drainage of the 
basin, access to the coal-bed, system of mining, area covered by the 
Big Vein and product of Big Vein coal to the acre. To the prop- 
erty-owner this has been a most valuable work, but the report is now 
almost wholly inaccessible. This report deals chiefly with that part 
of the basin in Allegany county. 

In the year 1871, Philip T. Tyson published a section of the 
Carboniferous strata of the Georges Creek basin. James McFarlane's 
" Coal Regions of America," published in 1873, contains a descrip- 
tion of the coal of Maryland, based upon Tyson's work. 

In 1878, Professor J. J. Stevenson published two articles in the 
American Journal of Science on the geology of portions of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and West Virginia. In one article particular men- 
tion is made of the terraces in Garrett and Allegany counties, and in 
this article the causes of the present physiographic features are dis- 
cussed. The other article deals with the Upper Devonian rocks. 

The year 1882 was one of particular interest in the development 
of a correct knowledge of the structural geology of the western part 
of Maryland. Among the important publications which appeared 
during this year was a paper by Howard Grant Jones and one by 
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Professor I. C. White. In Mr. Jones' paper a section west of Cum- 
berland was given which was accompanied by a discussion of the 
correlation of the various rocks. Professor White later reviewed the 
work and rectified some of Mr. Jones' conclusions. Professor 
White's paper is the first publication showing conclusively the con- 
formity and proper relations of the rock formations as found in the 
region around Westemport. 

Professor J. J. Stevenson published in 1887 a discussion of the 
lower Carboniferous rocks of Pennsylvania, Maryland and the Vir- 
ginias, in Volume xxxiv of the American Journal of Science. 

In the same journal and in the same year. Professor I. C. White 
discussed the probable causes which have brought about the deposi- 
tion of rounded boulders at high altitudes on the eastern side of the 
AUeghanies. Six years later he published an important discussion of 
the geological section along the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad which 
was prepared for one of the excursions of the International Geological 
Congress. 

A description of the Georges Creek basin, by Thomas L. Osborne, 
published in 1893, contains a very important section of the Coal 
Measures, in which the coal seams are named and intervals given. 

OFFICIAL INVESTIGATIONS. 

SuBVEYs BY THE State. — The first state geological survey of Mary- 
land was provisionally organized in 1833; and in 1834 J. T. Ducatel, 
State Geologist, and J. H. Alexander, State Topographical Engineer, 
in a " Report on the Projected Survey of the State of Maryland, pur- 
suant to a resolution of the General Assembly," gave general state- 
ments concerning the geology of the county. Mention is made of 
the Frostburg coal-field. Much of the information was taken from 
the collection of reports and letters of the engineers of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal. 

During the year 1836, the State Topographical Engineer, J. H. 
Alexander, directed the execution of a chain of triangles with a plane- 
table survey over a part of the Georges Creek area. The work of 
this survey was accomplished at individual expense, but the results 
were g^ieiously oflFered for the use of the state survey. 
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The following year, 1837, J. T. Diicatel, the State Geologist, in 
his official report to the Governor of Maryland, included a descrip- 
tion of the Frostburg coal-field in which the columnar section made 
for the Georges Creek Coal Company is given. In this report there 
is also given a carefully prepared hachured map of the entire area 
on w^hich the various streams, towns and mines are located and named. 
Frostburg is given on the map as Frost Town, and the coal area is 
called after it. This is the source of the maps of the Georges Creek 
area most frequently seen. 

During the year 1840, Ducatel made a study of the physical geog- 
raphy, geolog^^ and agi'icultural and mineral resources of AVestem 
Maryland. The results of his observations were published in the 
"Annual Eeport of the Geologist of Marv^land, 1840." This is a 
paper of 46 pages, 30 pages of which are taken up wnth a study of 
the area now- included in Garrett county, ilr. Ducatel's report was 
the first published document of any considerable length which re- 
viewed with reasonable accuracy the geology of the entire county. 
It includes an account of the geology' and physical geography with 
remarks on the actual agricultural condition, prospects and resources, 
as well as infonnation concerning the mineral wealth of tho county 
and the best means of developing it. Two coluimiar sections of the 
coal-fields, one structure section along the " Cumberland and Xa- 
tional roads," and a topographical map of what is now Garrett, Alle- 
gany and Washington coimties on tho scale of 1 :400,000 are given. 

The same year, Mr. J. H. Alexander, in an official report to the 
Governor of Maryland, gave an account of the manufacture of iron. 
This has more to do with Allegany county than with Garrett, but an 
account is given of the old furnace at Friendsville. 

In the year 1848 Dr. James Higgins was appointed State Agri- 
cultural Chemist. He continued in office until 1858 when he was 
succeeded by Mr. Philip T. Tyson, w-ho held the position imtil it 
was abolished in 1862. The investigations of the State Agricul- 
tural Chemists dealt chiefly with the relations between soils and 
crops and included many analyses of soils and fertilizers. There is 
not much in these publications which relates to Garrett county, but 
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the Fourth Annual Keport of Dr. Iliggins, published in 1854, con- 
tains a paper on Allegany county which then included what is now 
Garrett county, ilr. Tyson's report in 1860 contains much geolog- 
ical information, including a map of the entire state. This map, 
published on the scale of twelve miles to the inch, gives the only 
detailed representation of the geological formations of the county 
prior to the work of the T". S. GeologicaJ Survey. Upon the map 
is a structure section across the northern part of the county. His 
second report, published in 1862, treats quite fully of the geology 
and industrial resources of the state. 

In the year 1862 Mr. Iliggins published under state auspices "A 
Succinct Exposition of the Industrial Resources and Agricultural 
Advantages of the State of Maryland." 

The Maryland Agi-icultural Experiment Station has issued several 
publications dealing with the agi'icultural resources of the state. 
Among these are a paper by Milton Whitney, published in 1893, on 
"The Soils of Marvland; " one by H. J. Patterson in 1900 on "The 
Occurrence and Composition of Lime in Maryland ; " and one by 
F. P. Veitch in 1901 on '* The Chemical Composition of Maryland 
Soils." 

The Inspector of Mines, since the year 1879, has issued reports 

on the condition of the mines in Allegany and Garrett counties. 
These deal wdth the safetv and healthfulness of the mines and do 
not contain any geological data. 

In the year 1892, Professor W. B. Clark published in the Report 
of the Maryland State Weather Sen'ice a paper on " The Surface 
Configuration of IMaryland." The following year he published in 
the next volume, papers on the AVater Power and Climate of Mary- 
land. 

The following year (1893), a general summary of the geology of 
the state was published by Professors George H. Williams and 
William B. Clark of the Johns Hopkins University in the Maryland 
World's Fair Book, entitled " Maryland, its Kesources, Industries 
and Institutions." In this report the geology of AVestern Maryland 
is discussed at considerable length. AVith this publication there is a 
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geological map of the state in which the areal distribution of the 
v^arious formations and the structure of the rocks of Garrett county 
are represented in much greater detail and accuracy than on any 
previous map. 

The next year, 1894, Professor Clark published in the First Bien- 
nial Report of the Maryland State Weather Service a description 
of the " Climatology and Physical Features of Maryland." 

The present Maryland Geological Survey was organized in the 
early part of the year 1896 and at the opening of the field season 
began work in various parts of the state. Since then several volumes 
have been published by the Survey under the direction of Professor 
William B. Clark, State Geologist. In Volume I a general pre- 
liminary discussion of the various geological features of the state 
is given, including much new and valuable information concerning 
the stratigraphic, physiographic, economic and structural features of 
Garrett county. Volume II includes a description of the various 
building stones and of the geologic maps of the state, with particular 
mention of Garrett coimty. Volume III treats especially of the 
highways of the state, their present conditions and the material at 
hand in each of the counties for road-construction. 

In 1898 a report by L. A. Bauer was published on the Survey of 
the Boundary-line between Allegany and Garrett counties. This 
contains a map showing approximately the outcrop of the Pittsburg 
coal. 

Volume I of the Maryland Weather Service, published in 1899, 
contains "A General Report on the Physiography of Maryland," 
by Cleveland Abbe, Jr.; and also much meteorological information 
relating to Garrett county. 

In 1900 a report on " The Physical Features of Allegany County " 
was published by the Maryland Geological Survey. This was the 
first of a series of county reports which includes the present volume. 
It contains much valuable information which relates directly to the 
geology of Garrett county. 

The same year Professor Charles S. Prosser published two papers 
entitled " Names for the Formations of the Ohio Coal-Measuree " 
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and '^The Paleozoic Formations of Allegany County, Maryland." 

Both of these contain much information relating to the geology of 

Garrett county, which was obtained in his field-work as Chief of 

the Division of Appalachian Geology of the Maryland Geological 
Survey. 

Volume IV of the Maryland Geological Sun^ey contains a paper 
by Bailey Willis entitled " Paleozoic Appalachia, or the History of 
Maryland during Paleozoic Time," and a report by Heinrich Eies 
on the Clays of Maryland. Both of these contain much information 
concerning the rocks of Garrett county. The latter is especially 
rich in new and valuable descriptive matter. 

In 1901 the Maryland Geological Survey published a report on 
Maryland and its Natural Resources as the ofiicial publication of the 
Maryland commissioners at the Pan-American Exposition and the 
South Carolina, Interstate and West India Exposition. 

In the year 1902, W. B. Clark and G. C. Martin published a 
paper on the correlation of the Coal Measures of Maryland with 
those of the adjacent states. The equivalence of the formations of 
the Coal Measures and of their subdivisions with those of other regions 
is shown, and the local names which had hitherto been in use in this 
region are abandoned in favor of the older names. 

SuBVBYS BY THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. — The National govern- 
ment has made many investigations on the geology of Maryland, 
some of which have been in Garrett county. 

In his " Report of a Geological Reconnaissance made in 1835 from 
the seat of government by way of Green Bay and the Wisconsin 
territory on the Coteau du Prairie, an elevated ridge dividing the 
Missouri from the St. Peters river," G. W. Featherstonhaugh gives 
considerable geological information concerning Western Maryland. 
He traveled under the direction of the United States government 
and passed through the county while en route westward, evidently 
entering the county by the National Road. From Cumberland he 
went to Frostburg, thence down the Georges Creek valley to the 
Potomac, which he ascended beyond the mouth of Savage river, then 
returned along the Potomac to Cumberland. He speaks briefly of 
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the Georges Creek coal area, holding that the coal-bearing strata 
were deposited after the movement which produced the folding to 
the east. His report includes an important section of the Coal Meas- 
ures at the mouth of Savage river. 

During the year 1891, Bulletin Xo. 65 of the United States Geo- 
logical Sur\'ey was published. This is by Professor I. C. AVhite on 
" The Stratigraphy of the Bituminous Coal Field of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia." Reference is made to the Coal Measures 
of Maryland, and the map which accompanies the bulletin includes 
the Cumberland-Georges Creek district. This bulletin is of the great- 
est importance for it contains a number of very accurate and detailed 
local sections, and established for the first time the identitv of the 
coal seams and other members of the Carboniferous formations with 
those alreadv named in Pennsvlvania and elsewhere. 

In the Fourteenth Annual Report of the United States Geological 
Survey, published three years later, 1894, Joseph D. Weeks, under 
the title of " The Potomac and Roaring Creek Coal Fields," describes 
at some length the Cumberland-Georges Creek district, and gives 
columnar sections of the same, which are copied from the paper 
previously mentioned. 

In 1896, the Piedmont Folio, No. 28 of the Geologic Atlas of the 
United States, was published by the United States Geological Survey. 
The geological work was done by Messrs. X. H. Darton and Joseph 
Taff under the direction of Mr. Bailey AVillis, and was begun in 
the autumn of 1894. The quadrangle covered by this folio includes 
a large area in the southeni part of Garrett county, and the geology 
of the entire quadrangle is verj^ similar to that of this county. Sev- 
eral of the formational names used in the folio have been adopted 
by the Marj^land Geological Sur\'ey, and much of the discussion 
concerning the various geological features has been of great value 
in the later work. 

The Ilydrographic Division of the U. S. Geological Survey pub- 
lished in 1899 two papers which include accounts of stream-measure 
ments in Garrett counlv. 

The Twenty-second Annual Report of the Y . S. Geological Survey, 
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published in 1902, contains a paper by Mr. David White on the 
Bituminous Coal Fields of Maryland. 

A large amount of statistical information has been collected and 
published by the National Government in the Census Eeports and 
in the reports on the Mineral Eesources of the United States. The 
latter have appeared as a regular annual series of publications by 
the U. S. Geological Survey from 1883 down to the present. 

Surveys of the Adjacent States. — ^In the course of the work of 
the geological survey of Virginia many observations were made along 
the Potomac river which have a most direct bearing on the geology 
of Garrett county, and in his report for 1839, W. B. Rogers makes 
some observations which apply to the Maryland side of the river. 

The first and second Pennsylvania surveys shed a vast amount of 
light on the geology of Garrett county and many of the Pennsylvania 
reports contain direct observations on the geology of this region. 
Among these are the final report of the first Pennsylvania survey, 
published in 1858 by H. D. Rogers; the Report of Progress in the 
Cambria and Somerset District, by F. and W. G. Piatt in 1877; the 
Second Report of Progress in the Laboratory of the Survey, by A. A. 
McCreath in 1879; the Annual Report for 1885 by J. P. Lesley; 
and the Final Report by J. P. Lesley, published in 1892. 

A report on the clay of New Jersey by George H. Cook, published 
by the Geological Survey of New Jersey in 1878, contains references 
to the Mount Savage fire-clay. 

summary. 

It may be seen from what has been written that the previous infor- 
mation concerning the geology of Garrett county has been gathered 
both by unofiicial and by ofiicial means. The unofficial work includes 
exploratory surveys, private travels and private economic investiga- 
tions. The official work includes that accomplished by the existing 
TJ. S. Geological Survey and the earlier exploratory survey of 
Featherstonhaugh : by the geological surveys of the adjacent statei-: 
and by the three state geological surveys; the firj^t or Ducatel-Alex- 
ander survey, the second survey conducted by the state agricultural 
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chemists, Higgins and Tyson, and the third or present Maryland 
Geological Survey. 

The approximate areal distribution of the three larger geological 
divisions (the Devonian, the lower Carboniferous, and the upper Car- 
boniferous or Coal Measures) and the general structure of the region, 
have long been known. The first step toward a more refined classi- 
fication of the Coal Measures was made by Tyson who measured and 
published accurate detailed sections of the strata in the Georges Creek 
valley. The second Pennsylvania survey divided the Coal Measures 
in great detail and mapped the various formations here recognized. 
As a result of this work the equivalence of many of the members 
exposed in the Georges Creek valley with those described and named 
in Pennsylvania became partly undei'stood. The work of Dr. I. C. 
White as published in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society for 1883, and in Bulletin 65 of the U. S. Geological Survey 
in 1891, first established the identitv of the formations and members 
of the Carboniferous and Devonian of western Maryland with those 
of other regions. The first attempt at detailed geologic mapping in 
this region was made in 1894 by Darton and Taft, who mapped the 
soiithem part of Garrett county as part of the Piedmont quadrangle 
of the geologic atlas of the United States. The structure of the 
region was properly represented but unfortunately the standard and 
accepted classification of the Coal Measures was ignored. The report 
on the Geology of Allegany County, published in 1899, contains the 
first accurate delineation in this region of the generally accepted 
classification of both the Carboniferous and Devonian. The present 
report is the westward extension and finer elaboration of the scheme 
of geologic mapping and description which was pursued in the prepa- 
ration of that report. 
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Stratigraphy. 

introductory. 

The rocks which form the surface of Gan*ett county are entirely 
of the class known as sedimentary or clastic — ^that is, they represent 
deposits of material derived from the destruction of older rocks and 
laid do^vn by moving water. The details of this process will be 
described more fully in the chapter dealing with the geological his- 
tory of Garrett county. 

The rocks of Garrett county, like all rocks of sedimentary origin, 
are stratified — that is, they consist of distinct superimposed beds 
which differ from each other in composition, texture, and appearance. 
Some consist of pebbles cemented together, and are known as con- 
glomerate; some consist of small grains of quartz sand and are known 
as sandstone; some consist of clay with more or less fine sand, and 
are known as shale ' or sandy shale or fire-clay; some consist of lime 

* The rock known as slate in this region is not a true slate but a shale. 
A true slate difPers from a shale in mineralogfieal composition and in text- 
ure; it usually has a more glossj' surface, is harder, splits into large thin 
6 
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Xo rocks older than the Jennings have been exposed and there 
are no record of them in deep wells or shafts, but from analogy and 
comparison with other regions it is certain that most, at least, of the 
older rocks exposed to the eastward in Allegany county and in the 
adjoining parts of Pennsylvania and West Virginia exist as continuous 
strata and retain their lithologic and faunal characteristics and thick- 
ness under this county. This supposition is confirmed by the fact 
that the strata have been found in this condition in the deep oil and 
gas wells to the westward in West Virginia and along the continua- 
tion of the oil and gas belt in Pennsylvania. The basal beds of the 
Jennings formation in Allegany county consist of thin-bedded black 
argillaceous shales. These beds must be very near the surface in 
portions of the Deer Park anticline. Underlying the Jennings forma- 
tion in Allegany coimty is the I>ower Devonian, consisting of the 

Romnev formation which contains about 1600 feet of shales and 

t' 

thin-bedded sandstones, the Oriskanv sandstone which is about 325 
feet thick, and the Helderberg limestone which is about 800 feet 
thick. Under this is the Upper Silurian system which contains sev- 
eral formations aggregating about 2300 feet of sandstones, shales 
and limestones. These formations are described in detail in the report 
by Dr. C. C. O'Harra on ** The Geology of Allegany County," " and 
in an article by Professor C. S. Prosser on " The Paleozoic Forma- 
tions of Allegany Coimty." * 

Underlying the Upper Silurian system is the Louver Silurian sys- 
tem which in Washington county consists of from 700 to 1000 feet 
of shales and sandstones underlain bv an unknown thickness of lime- 
stone. In the gas-well at Cumberland the sandstones and shales had 
a thickness exceeding 1200 feet. This system is in turn underlain 
by the Cambrian system which in eastern Washington coimty con- 
tains about 9000 feet of limestone and sandstone. It is highly prob- 
able that the Lower Silurian and Cambrian fonnations are very much 
thinner under Garrett county than they are to the east where the 

* Md. Gcol. Survey, Allegany County, 1900, pp. 57-163. 
'Jour. Geol., 1901, vol. ix, Xo. 5, pp. 409-429. 
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above mentioned thicknesses were measured. In manv cases this 
tendencv of these formations to thin to the westward has actnallv heen 
observed, and according to the known facts concerning the conditions 
of deposition of these formations they must be much thinner. Under- 
lying the C^ambrian is a vast series of crystalline rocks concerning 
whose thickness, origin and relationships little is known even where 
they are best exposed. Even the wildest speculation could not ven- 
ture a suggestion as to what these rocks are like in that portion of 
the earth's crust underlying Garrett county. We know only that 
under the lowest sediments of the Cambrian there is a great series of 
crystalline rocks, corresponding approximately at least in age, to 
some of the gneisses of the Piedmont Plateau and of the mountains 
nf New England and Canada, and that these grade downward into 
the great unknown interior of the earth of which our knowledge 

must alwavs remain a blank. 

« 

That portion of the earth's crust underlying Garrett county con- 
sists then of a totally unknown complex of crystalline rocks at the 
base, overlain by an unknown but probably not very great thickness of 
sandstones and limestones (in part at least crv'stalline) of Cambrian 
and Lower Silurian age, then by not more than 2400 feet of sand- 
stones, shales and limestones of Upper Silurian age, and then by 
about 2800 feet of limestone, sandstone and shale of Lower Devonian 
age. On these rest the Upper Devonian, Carboniferous and Permian 
formations which an^ described in the following pages. 

THE DEVONIAN. 

The Jennincjs Formation, 

A REAL Extent. — The Jennings formation outcrops in two areas 
in Garrett countv and underlies all of the remainder of the county 
at various depths. The largest of these areas is along the crest of 
the Deer Park anticline in a belt about 35 miles long and from one 
to four miles wide. The center of this belt enters the state from 
Pennsvlvania where the valley of Pinev Run enters it and extends 
in a direction about S 40^ W to a point three miles west of Frank- 
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ville (Floyd); thence about S 60° W to a point about three miles 
north of Altamont; thence about S 40° W to the West Virginia line 
at a point about five miles north of Potomac Stone. Both the south • 
eastern and the northwestern boundaries of this belt are too irregular 
for verbal description, depending on variations in topography and in 
strike and dip. The narrowest portions of this belt are in the vallev 
of the Savage river and its tributaries where the hills are so high 
that the overlying formation extends far toward the axis of the anti- 
cline. The widest portions are toward the southern end of the belt 
where the hills are lower and where the dip is steeper, thus bringing 
almost the whole thickness of the formation to the surface. 

The other area is in the center of the Accident anticline, and occu- 
pies an irregular oval, about one mile long and three-fourths of a mile 
wide, the center of which is about two miles west of Accident. 

LiTHOLOGio Description. — This formation consists predominantly 
of a series of beds of shales and sandstones of yellowish gray, drab, 
olive, and brown color. The total thickness is not certainly shown 
in Garrett county. In the vicinity of Gortner and Sunnyside a thick- 
ness of about 3500 feet is exposed without bringing the base in sight. 
The thickness in Allegany county has been estimated at from 3500 
to 5000 feet. To the west in various parts of West Virginia a thick- 
ness of about 3300 feet has been found in the oil and gas wells. 
The basal beds in Allegany county are black argillaceous shales. 
These have not been observed in Garrett county, but it is uncertain 
whether they are absent or are nowhere brought to the surface. 
Above these beds in Allegany county and where the lowest parts of 
the formation have been seen in Garrett county are a series of alter- 
nating yellow and light olive green sandy shales and thin gray sand- 
stones with some fossiliferous bands, the sandstones and the fossil- 
iferous beds becoming more predominant toward the top. Still higher 
is a very constant fossiliferous shaly sandstone bearing a typical Che- 
mung fauna. Immediately above this is a bed of conglomerate of 
doubtful thickness. The entire thickness of this conglomerate has 
not be^n observed in this county, but the size and abundance of the 
derived boulders indicate at least ten feet and probably much more. 
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About one and one-half niiles above Corrigansville in Allegany 
county a thickness of thirty-five feet has been observed. This con- 
glomerate consists of a mass of pebbles of white milky vitreous 
quartz with occasional pebbles of jasper, in a dark gritty ferruginous 
cement. The pebbles are characteristically flat and lenticular in 
shape. The joints always cut across the pebbles and are frequently 
coated with drusy quartz. The rock always breaks straight across 
the pebbles in a direction at right angles to the bedding. Boulders of 
this conglomerate are found along a more or less distinct line of 
hills parallel to and about half a mile from the outer and upper 
contact of the formation. They are especially abundant where the 
National Road crosses the Jennings belt and between Oakland and 
Sunnyside, and have also been observed near the center of the Jen- 
nings area to the west of Accident. Fossils occur sparingly in the 
conglomerate. The overlying beds consist of a series about 650 feet 
thick of brown and yellowish-brown sandstone with some shale. Fos- 
sils have been noted in them. 

Taxonomy. — The black shales at the base of the formation repre- 
sent the Genesee shales of New York. The overlying bluish, olive, 
and dark gray shales and flaggy sandstones represent the Portage* 
formation of New York and carry the Naples fauna which invaded 
the Devonian sea from the west. The yellowish and gray fossilif- 
erous sandstones and the flat-pebble conglomerate are the equivalent 
of the Chemung sandstone, while the conglomerate itself suggests 
very strongly the Lackawaxen conglomerate of Pennsylvania. The 
reddish or brown sandstones carry the expiring Chemung fauna and 
have been regarded as transition beds toward the overlying Hamp- 
shire or Catskill (which they are in lithologic character) and as the 
basal beds of the Hampshire formation. They are here placed where 
the faunal evidence very distinctly places them, as the equivalent 
of the highest Chemung. 

The Hampshire Formation, 
Areal Extent. — The Hampshire formation, resting as it does 
upon the Jennings formation with apparent conformity, flanks the 
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eastern area of that formation on either side and surrounds the west- 
ern area. There are thus three large separate areas of Hampshire in 
the county, and five small detached ones. These are as easily recog- 
nized in nature as they are on the map, for the soil derived from 
this formation is brick-red in color and contrasts sharply with the 
yellow soils of the underlying Jennings * and the overlying Pocono. 

The more easterly of these areas extend for the entire length of 
the county along either side of the belt of Jennings already described. 
The outer boundaries of these belts follow parallel and very close to 
the cresta of two ridges or lines of hills which are upheld by the 
more resistant rocks of the Pocono formation. These belts vary in 
width from half a mile to two miles. 

The third area of Hampshire entirely surrounds the small area of 
Jennings already described as lying to the west of Accident. The 
outer boundary of this area is likewise defined by an encircling line 
of hills which are capped by the overlying Pocono. This area has 
a length of about nine and one-half milee and a width from the Jen- 
nings to the Pocono of about two and one-half miles on the eastern 
side and about one-half mile on the western. The average width 
of the area from the eastern to the western Pocono boundary is a 
little more than three miles. 

Xorth of this area are five small detached ones. 

LiTHOLOGic Description. — The Hampshire formation consists of 
a series of shales and sandstones which are red or green in color. 
Various shades of red predominate. The derived soil is always brick- 
red. The basal beds are argillaceous shales with a few thin inter- 
bedded sandstones. The middle beds consist of alternating argilla- 
ceous shales, sandy shales, and flaggy sandstones. The upper beds 
contain more massive sandstones with some conglomeritic sandstone 
and occasional beds of argillaceous shales. Toward the southern end 
of the most eastern area (south of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad) 
the sandstones in the upper part of the formation become ver^'' mas- 

^ Even the reddish brown beds at the top of the Jennings, although they 
are lithologically not unlike some of the sandstones of the Hampshire, give 
the yeUow Jennings soil rather than the red soil of the Hampshire. 
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sive and form a line of high knobs which here overshadows the line 
of the Pocono outcrop. The sandstones of this formation are char- 
acteristically micaceous, and are frequently cross-bedded. The thick- 
ness of the formation varies from 1800 to 2200 feet in the eastern 
part of the county, but decreases toward the west. In the western 
area the thickness is about 1200 or 1400 feet. The thickness cannot 
anywhere be accurately measured because there is no place where 
a direct vertical measurement can be made, and the uncertainty of 
the dip (because of cross-bedding) makes any estimate liable to an 
error of several hundred feet. 

Taxonomy. — This formation occupies a position in Maryland be- 
tween the highest beds carrying the marine Chemung fauna and the 
lowest Carboniferous beds. It is the equivalent of a part at least 
of the Catskill beds of Xew York and Pennsylvania. The Catskill 
of that area is a lithologic unit which is synchronous wholly or in 
part with the Chemung and with the lowest Carboniferous. The 
Hampshire formation of Maryland is a lithologic unit which is physi- 
cally identical with the Catskill. As above stated it is younger than 
the highest Chemung and older than the lowest Carboniferous of 
this region. Whether it may be synchronous with any beds of Che- 
mung or of Pocono age of other regions, and how much of the Cats- 
kill it may represent cannot be determined until more work has been 
done in the intermediate region to the north of the Maryland line. 
I. C. White, J. J. Stevenson, and others who have studied these 
deposits in western Maryland and immediately adjacent districts re^ 
gard the Hampshire as the practical equivalent of the Catskill. Dr. 
White thinks that the name Catskill should be used for these deposits 
in Maryland, since their " horizon, litholog}% fossils and stratigraphic 
sequence are so plain in your state." He says further: " I have 
followed those green and red beds from the Catskill mountains en- 
tirely across Pennsylvania to the Maryland and AVest Virginia line." 
Professor Stevenson ' in si>eaking of the same formation says that 
*^ the Catskill of Vanuxem — the Catskill — is present in and magnifi- 

*The above quotations are from letters received from Dr. White and 
Professor Stevenson. 
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cently developed in Fulton county, Pennsylvania, on the Maryland 
line. It is present in Maryland and Virginia for I have followed it 
to New River in the latter state. You must have nearlv 3000 feet 
of Vanuxem's Catskill in that portion of Maryland adjoining Fulton 
county, Pennsylvania. . . . ' Catskill ' is of course only a local devel- 
opment of Upper Chemung. The condition began in New York even 
in the later Hamilton and spread southward slowly." 

No fossils except possibly a few poorly preserved fish plates have 
been authentically recorded from the Hampshire of Maryland. 

THE OABBONIFEROUS. 

I7i« Pocono Formation. 

Areal Extent. — The Pocono formation outcrops in four areas in 
Garrett county. The most easterly extends across the longest dimen- 
sion of the county from northeast to southwest, outcropping on the 
crest and eastern slope of the ridge which is parallel to and about 
two-thirds of a mile west of Savage and Backbone mountains, and 
which is known in its various parts as Little Savage Mountain, Four- 
mile Ridge, Elbow Mountain, and the Little Mountain. Between 
the Savage River gap and Swanton, and again to the southwest of 
Conway Hill the Pocono is apparently not as resistant as along the 
rest of this line of outcrop, for instead of forming a ridge it here 
outerops along the western slope of Backbone Mountain. This area 
has a total length of about forty-six miles, and a width varying from 
one-eighth to one-half mile and averaging about a quarter of a mile. 

The next area is on the western flank of the same anticline. It 
extends in a long narrow belt parallel to the last and about four and 
one-half miles northwest of it. The formation here outcrops along 
the crest and western slope of the ridge known in various parts as 
Red Ridge and Hoop Pole Ridge. This area has a length of about 
thirtv-seven miles and a width of from one-fourth to three-fourths 
of a mile. 

The third area encircles the dome of Devonian rocks at Accident. 
The inner edge of this belt is very irregular because of the small 
angle of dip and the irregularity of the topography. The outer 
edge enters the state from Pennsylvania about two-thirds of a mile 
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west of the crest of Negro Mountain. It then extends in a south- 
westerly direction, parallel to and from one-half to two-thirds of a 
mile from the crest of that mountain, to McHenry. In this course 
it follows a very distinct line of drainage which consists of the head- 
waters of Piizzley Kim for the first three and one-half miles, and the 
headwaters of Bear Creek for the remainder of the distance. From 
McHenry it extends in a west-northwesterly direction to a point 
abont two miles east of Sang Run ; and thence in a northerly and then 
northeasterly direction parallel to the crest of Winding Ridge. It 
reaches the Pennsylvania line about one-half mile east of Oakton. 

The fourth area extends along the AVest Virginia line for about 
six miles south from Cranesville. Tlie eastern boundaries are Pine 
Swamp, Whiteoak Spring Run, and the fork of Snowy Creek which 
flows along the western base of Snaggy Mountain. 

LiTHOLOGic Description. — This formation consists of conglomerate 
and sandstone with some shale. The shaly beds are more predomi- 
nant toward the base. Exposures of this formation in place are very 
infroquent, and no complete section of the formation has been ob- 
tained. The following section which was obtained in the railroad cut 
at Altamont shows in great detail the character of the lower beds 
in this paii of the county. 

Section of Lower Part of Pocono Formation at Altamont, Garrett 

County. ,, , 

1. Gray sandstone 20 

2. Gray, yeUow, and dark shales ir> 

3. Sandstone 1 

4. YeUow, gray and white, finegrained shales 5 

5. Dark shales with marine invertebrates 12 

6. Gray sandstone with interstratified shales 33 

7. Green sandy shales :{ 

8. Massive yellow sandstone lo 

9. Yellowish- and greenish-gray sandstone with 

cuboidal fracture and with interstratified 
thin brown shales and yellow sandy shales, 
which predominate at the base GO 

10. Light blue shales r> 

11. Yellow sandy shales 5 

12. Brown micaceous sandstone (Hampshire) 

Total .172 
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Massive sandstones and conglomerates seem to make up the middle 
part of the formation, and are especially prominent in the western 
part of the county. The thickness of the conglomerates is not known. 
In the area around Accident they are very prominent and appear to 
constitute the greater part of the formation. In the more easterly 
areas conglomerate is almost lacking and fine grained gray sandstone 
is the prevailing rock. 

Above the coarse sandstone and conglomerate of the middle part 
of the formation is a series of greenish somewhat shaly sandstone, 
which resembles certain rocks in the Hampshire and Mauch Chunk 
formations. The rocks are well exposed in the valley of Bear Creek. 

Section Two and One-half Miles East of Frtendsville, Garrett County. 

Feet. 

1. Greenbrier limestone 

2. Thin-bedded green sandstone and concealed ....120 
.^. Massive conpclomerate and sandstone 15 

4. Concealed 10 

5. Thin-bedded green sandstone 5 

Total 150 

Taxono^hy. — The Pocono formation is the eastern representative 
of part at least of the Waverly group of Ohio. Like the Waverly 
it carries a marine fauna. The fossils have not been studied care- 
fully enough to determine whether or not the faunas are identical. 
It is the lithologic equivalent and the stratigraphic continuation of 
the Montgomery sandstone of Virginia. 

The Greenbrier Formation, 

A real Extent. — The Greenbrier formation occurs at the surface 
in three entirely separate areas in Garrett county. One of these 
areas is so complicated in its boundaries that in describing the sur- 
face distribution! it may Im? considered as made up of four connected 
areas, making a total of six Greenbrier areas in the coimty. The 
most easterly of the.s(^ areas is situated parallel to and about one-half 
mile west of the crest of Savage and Backbone mountains. It enters 
the countv from Pennsvlvania one-half mile west of the northeast 
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comer of the county and extends in a southwesterly direction to the 
West Virginia line, one mile north of Potomac Stone. This belt 
is about forty-five miles long and from one-fourth to one-half mile 
wide. It occupies a valley between the Pottsville (Savage Mountain) 
and the Pocono (Little Savage Mountain) ridges. This valley is that 
drained at the north bv tlie headwaters of Laurel Rim and Sav- 
age river, and farther south by Little Savage River, Swamp Run, 
and Pine Swamp Run. Along the northern end of Backbone Moun- 
tain the line of outcrop is for a large part of the way up on the 
mountain-side, but further south it occupies a series of valleys like 
those along Savage Mountain but less pronounced. 

The second area extends along the eastern side of Meadow Moun- 
tain in the valleys of Red Run and Meadow Mountain Run as far 
as the confluence of the latter with Deep Creek near Thayerville. 
Thence it extends in the same southwesterly direction, in a similar 
series of valleys between Hoop Pole Ridge and the ridge of Potts- 
ville rocks to the west of it, to the West Virginia line at a point 
about seven miles southwest of Oakland. This series of vallevs is 
drained by branches of Deep Creek and of Miller Run and by White 
Meadow Run and Rhine Creek. This belt is about thirty-seven miles 
long and from one-eighth to one-half of a mile wide. 

The third area extends from a point near Thayerville on the one 
last described, down the valley of Deep Creek to the mouth of Marsh 
Run, thence up the valley of Marsh Run to McHenry, thence in a 
westerly direction for about one mile where it bifurcates. One prong 
extends dowTi the vallev of Hoves Run for about one mile where 
it dips under the overlying formation. The other extends in a north- 
westerly direction through a valley to Sang Run. From here it 
extends up and down the valley of the Youghiogheny river to points 
one and one-half miles north and two and one-half miles south of 
Sang Run where it dips under the overlying formation. 

The fourth area extends from a point on the one last described 
at McHenr\% in a north-northeasterly direction in the valley parallel 
to and about one-half mile west of Xegro Mountain as far as and 
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across the Pennsylvania line. This belt is about fifteen miles long 
and one-eighth of a mile wide. 

The fifth area extends from a point on the third one, about one 
mile east of Sang Eun, in a northerly and northeasterly direction 
until it crosses the Pennsylvania line at Oakton. It occupies a sinuous 
line of valleys parallel to and about one-half mile east of the crest of 
Winding Ridge. This belt is about thirteen miles long and one- 
eighth of a mile Avide. 

The sixth area enters the county from West Virginia near Cranes- 
ville and extends south along the valley occupied by Pine Swamp 
and Muddy Creek as far as Browning Mill, and thence up the valley 
lying west of Snaggy Mountain for about four miles. Here it ex- 
tends across the line into West Virginia. 

LrrHOLOGic Description. — The Greenbrier formation consists of 
limestone, red and green shale, and calcareous sandstone. The follow- 
ing sections show the general character of the formation: 

Section of Grkenbrieb Formation at Cbabtree, Garrett County.* 

Feet. Inches. Feet. Inches. 

1. Green micaceous sandstone (Mauch 

Chunk) 

2. ArgiUaceoiis limestone 4 8 

3. Massive sandy limestone 13 

4. Bed sandy limestone 2 

5. Gray limestone 3 

6. Bed calcareous shale 3 6 

7. Bed sandy limestone 8 

8. Gray sandy limestone with red bands. 21 

9. Gray limestone 10 

10. Bed shale interstratified with thin 

bands of gray sandstone 80 

11. Pure white sandstone 8 

12. Gray limestone 27 27 



65 



88 



Total 180 



In the western part of Allegany county the formation is somewhat 
thicker as may be seen by the following very complete section: 

^ This section was measured by Mr. A. C. McLaughlin. 
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Section of OitEENBRrcB Formation at Stony Run, Allegany County.* 

Feet. Inches. Feet. Inch»»8. 

1. Heavy dark bluish gray fossiliferous "! 

limestone 4 (\ \ 

2. Argrillaceous shale. Fossiliferous, es- 

pecially in the upper part. Drab col- 
ored on fresh surface, but inclined to ; 
show as a dull red shale on account I 
of its prominent ferruginous surfax?e 
coating 8 ' 

3. Massive bluish fossiliferous limestone.. 7 | 

4. Concealed 10 

5. Massive bluish fossiliferous limestone.. 1 6 

6. Massive bluish, highly fossiliferous lime- j 

stone, weathers very irregularly .... 3 

7. Thinly bedded fossiliferous limestone 

with thin bands of olive-green fossil- 
iferous shale 10 

8. Concealed 9 

9. Reddish brown, much disintegrated 

sandstone 

10. Concealed 20 

11. Heavy, pinkish green, mottled, slightly 

fossiliferous limestone 2 

12. Concealed 11 

13. Red sandy shale with thin green layers 

near top and bottom 3 

14. Greenish red shaly arenaceous lime- 

stone 1 

15. Concealed 3 

16. Red sandy shale with a few thin poorly 

defined green argillaceous bands 32 

17. Concealed 6 

18. Red shaly sandstone 1 

19. Massive sandstone in streaks or layers 

of pink, green and white 6 

20. Red arenaceous shale 10 

21. Red shaly sandstone 9 

22. Calcareous, pinkish gray sandstone 2 

23. Concealed 7 

24. Shaly sandstone 1 

25. Mostly concealed, some shaly sandstone 

showing 20 

26. Very arenaceous pinkish green lime- ) 

stone 26 

27. Concealed 5 46 

28. Bluish arenaceous limestone 7 

29. Concealed y 



Total 229 



9 



* C. C. O'Harra, Geology of Allegany County, p. 111. 
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From a study and comparison of these sections it will be seen that 
the Greenbrier consists of an upper calcareous member, 65 to 85 
feet thick; a middle sandy and shaly member, 88 to 98 feet thick; 
and a lower calcareous member, 27 to 46 feet thick. This division 
into members appears to be constant in the region here studied. 
These members may be called the Upper Greenbrier, the Middle 
Greenbrier, and the Lower Greenbrier. 

The Lower Greenbrier rests with apparent conformity upon the 
Pocono formation. There is a gradual lithologic transition from the 
upper beds of the Pocono into the calcareous sandstone and silicious 
limestone of the basal Greenbrier, and it is very difficult to draw 
an exact line between the formations. The lower member is well 
exposed in the valley of Bear Creek about two and one-half miles 
east of Friendsville. 

Section ox Bear Creek, 2l^ Miles East of Friendsville, Garrett County. 

Feet. Inches. 

1. Red shale 11+ 

2. Blue limestone 7 

3. Red limestone, becoming" more silicious 

toward the bottom 23 6 

4. Pocono sandstone 

Total 41 6 

The Middle Greenhrier is nowhere very well exposed because it 
does not form good natural outcrops, and is not of sufficient economic 
value for good artificial exposures to be made in it. Lithologically 
it is very much like the Mauch Chunk formation, except that it 
contains some calcareous beds. The Stony Run section (p. 95) 
contains the most complete representation of the beds of this member 
that is known in Marvland. 

The Upper Greenhrier consists more largely of limestone and 
contains the purest and most valuable limestone in the entire forma- 
tion. Most of the limestone quarried in Garrett county is from this 
member. For this reason, and because it has a larger number of 
natural exposures this member is better known than either of the 
others. It is also far more fossiliferous than the underlying members. 
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Section on Baltimore and Ohio R. R., East of Crabtree, Garrett County. 

Feet. 

1. Gray sandstone (Mauch Chunk) 

2. Red shale 5 

3. Red shale and limestone 16 

4. Red limestone with corals 5 

5. Concealed 10 

6. Gray shaly and sandy limestone with occasional 

fossils 15 

7. Massive reddish limestone 15 

Total 66 

Section Two Miles Southeast of Fribndsville, Garrett County. 

Feet. Inches. 

1. Massive limestone 2 

2. Shaly limestone 3 

3. Massive limestone 5 

4. Shale 8 

5. Limestone 9 

6. Shale 7 

7. Massive blue limestone 12 

Total 25 

Neither the top nor the lx)ttom of this member is represented in 
the last section. In the following the top and perhaps the bottom 
is concealed. This contains an unusual amount of shale for this 
member. 

8EOTION ON Western Slope of Snaggy Mountain, Garrp:tt County.* 

Feet. Inches. 

1. Decomposed limestone 4 

2. Massive fossiliferous limestone 20 

3. Concealed 7 

4. Broken limestone 2 

5. Green shale 3 

f). Green and red shale 3 G 

7. Impure bluish-white limestone 1 

8. Red shale :> 6 

9. Blui.sh-white impure limestone 1 9 

10. Red sandv shales 5 

11. Bluish-white limestone, sparinjrlv fos- 

siliferous 4 3 



'1^ 



Total 58 11 

* Measured by Mr. A. C. McLaughlin. 
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Taxonomy. — The Greenbrier formation carries the fauna of the 
Genevieve limestone of the Mississippi valley. The lithologic and 
faunal character of the formation in the region adjoining Garrett 
county at the northwest has recently been discussed in detail by 
Stevenson.* 

It is the equivalent of the Maxville limestone of Ohio and of the 
Greenbrier, Bangor, and Xewman limestones of the southern Appa- 
lachians. Toward the south it thickens at the expense of the over- 
lying Mauch Chunk (Pennington) shales until it attains in southern 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Alabama, a thickness many 
times as great as that which it possesses in Maryland. Toward the 
north in Pennsylvania it thins rapidly. This change consists in an 
increase in the thickness and amount of shale in the middle member, 
a decrease in the thickness of the upper or pure limestone member, 
and an increase in the amount of sandy material in the lower mem- 
ber. The result is that the formation changes along the bedding and 
along the strike into a series of red and green shales and sandstones 
which in central and northeastern Pennsylvania constitute part of 
the Mauch Chunk formation. 

The Mauch Chunk Formation. 

Areal Extent. — There are six areas in which the Mauch Chunk 
formation outcrops in Garrett county. 

The most easterly area is along the western slope of Savage and 
Backbone mountains. The eastern boundary of this belt is about 
one hundred yards west of the crest of the mountain. The width 
of the belt varies with the slope of the mountain-side, being greatest 
where the slope is least Where Savage and Backbone mountains 
are separated by the gap through which the Savage river flows the 
Mauch Chunk belt swings eastward for about two miles. The length 
of this belt is about forty-seven miles, its width varies from one- 
eighth to one-third of a mile. 

*Ainer. Geol., vol. xxix, 1902, pp. 242-249. 
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The second area extends along the western flank of the anticline 
of which the first area is on the eastern side. It occupies a position 
on the eastern slope of Meadow ifountain for its entire length. At 
the southern end it swings around to the westward and joins the 
Jfegro Mountain area which will be later described. Across the valley 
of Deep Creek from this point, the belt is resumed in the same struc- 
tural position as the Meadow Mountain belt, by a belt which is here 
connected with another belt which comes from the west where its 
distribution will be later described. From the Deep Creek gap south- 
westward this belt extends parallel to the Backbone Mountain belt 
and along the eastern slope of the Halls Hill-Roman Xose ridge, 
until that ridge crosses the West Virginia line seven miles southwest 
of Oakland. This belt occupies a position on the eastern side of the 
latter ridge similar to that occupied by the formation on the western 
side of the Savage-Backbone ridge, but with its din in the opposite 
direction. This belt is thirty-six miles long, and from one-eighth to 
one-half mile wide. 

The third area extends along the western slope of Negro Mountain 
from Pennsylvania to the jimcture of Meadow and Negro mountains 
at their southern extremity. At this point it joins the Meadow 
Mountain belt already described. It is about eighteen miles long 
and from one-eighth to three-fourths of a mile wide. 

The fourth area is connected with the Halls Hill-Roman Nose 
belt at its northern end near Thaverville. From here it extends in 
a generally northwestern but extremely sinuous course along the 
northern slope of that group of Pottsville hills which forms the 
northern rim of the upper Youghiogheny syncline. It crosses the 
Youghiogheny river about one mile below Swallow Falls and then 
rises toward the north in the eastern front of that line of hills which 
forms the steep western bank of the river. Near Sang Run it attains 
its maximum elevation and then descends again and crosses the river 
about two miles south of Sang Run. 

The fifth area flanks the Accident anticline on the west, and 
extends from the northwestern end of the area last described, in 
north-northeasterly direction, along the eastern slope of Winding 
Hidge. Its course is somewhat sinuous. 
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The sixth area, starting at a point about one mile west of Cranes- 
ville, extends in an easterly direction along the southern slopes of 
Feik Hill and Dog Ridge. At a point about one mile west of Sang 
Kun it crosses Salt Block Run, and then swings back to the west 
and circles around the northern and w^estern slopes of Whites Knob. 
From here it extends in a southerly direction along the western slope 
of the line of hills extending from Whites Knob to Lewis Knob. 
At this point it swings to the east down into the valley of Deep Creek, 
and thence extends westward and then southwestward along the west- 
em slope of Snaggy' Mountain until, w4th that mountain, it crosses the 
West Virginia line. 

LiTHOLOoic Description. — The Mauch Chunk formation consists 
of a serie?* of thinly bedded green sandstones at the base, overlain 
by a great thickness of irregularly alternating red and green shales 
and green sandstones. These beds apparently contain no character- 
istic strata upon which any subdivision of the formation can be based. 
The sandstones are either green or dark red, and are micaceous, thinly 
bedded and cross-bedded. The shales are of various shades of red 
and green, and are sometimes arenaceous and sometimes argillaceous. 

Taxonomy. — The Mauch Chunk formation of Maryland is the tax- 
onomic equivalent of the upper part of the Mauch (^hunk formation 
of the t\7)ical locality in the anthracite fields of northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. The change which takes place in the formation in passing 
southwestward across Pennsylvania has been discussed above under 
the (h'eenhner formaiion (p. 9»S). The formation is represented 
in the southern Appalachian region by the Pennington formation, 
which agrees in lithologic character with the Mauch Chunk. The 
upper part of the Bangor and Xewman limestones of the southern 
Appalachian region is probably in part at least synchronous wuth the 
lower part of the Mauch C^hunk of Maryland. 

The Pottsville Format 1012, 
A REAL Extent. — The Pottsville formation outcrops in eight im- 
rxjrtaiit areas in Gan-ett countv. The most easterly of these extends 
along the crest of Savage Mountain. The western border of this 
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area lies slightly (possibly 100 yaixls) to the wos^t of the crest of the 
mountain. The eastern border lies at a distance varying from one- 
fourth to one-half mile east of it. This area follows the crest of the 
mountain from the Pennsylvania line to the Savage Kiver gap. At 
this point the belt swings down to the eastward and from a point 
about one mile east of Crabtree to Bloomington forms the floor of 
the gap, also extending for some distance up the sides. 

From this gap a second Pottsville bolt extends to the southward 
along the crest of Backbone Mountain. This belt is very similar to 
that already described as extending along the Big Savage ^fountain. 
The thickness, dip, and topographic form being the same in the two 
cases, the form of the belt of outcrop is also the same. This belt 
extends without break from the Savage river to the extreme southern 

comer of the countv at Potomac Stone. 

*■ 

The lithologic character of the Pottsville makes it the most resist- 
ant formation in the entire Appalachian region. Consequently it 
forms mountain ridges. It may be stated as a law that where the 
Pottsville outcrops as a mountain ridge, the basal contact will lie 
not far from the crest of the mountains and on the side opposite to 
the direction of dip, while the upper contact will be marked by a 
line of headwater streams which come together in pairs at a series 
of points which usually mark the places of greatest width of the 
Pottsville. On Big Savage Mountain the contacts follow this law 
very closely, — more closely than elsewhere in Maryland. 

A third belt of different character from those alreadv described 
extends, with a few interruptions, up the Potomac valley from Bloom- 
ington almost to Bradshaw. The general course of the river is near 
the axis of the syncline, but as it meanders from side to side it alter- 
nately cuts into the Pottsville and flows back into the deejx^r parts of 
the svncline where the Pottsville is buried beneath voune-er rocks. 

A fourth belt extends in a southwesterly direction along the crest 
and western flank of ifeadow Mountain from the i)oint where that 
mountain is crossed bv the Pennsvlvania line to the southern end 
of the mountain at the valley of Deep Creek. This belt is from one- 
half to three-fourths of a mile wide. The vndih of outcrop is greater 
here than in the more easterly areas because the dip here is less. 
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A fifth belt joins that of Meadow Mountain at the southern extrem- 
ity of the latter and extends from there in a northerly direction along 
the crest and eastern flank of Negro Mountain to the Pennsylvania 

line. This has about the same width as that of the Meadow Moun- 
tain belt. 

A sixth belt enters the state from West Virginia about seven miles 
southwest of Oakland and extends in a northeasterly direction along 
the crest and western flank of a broken ridge which has no general 
name, but of which Halls Hill and Eoman Nose are parts, to the 
point already mentioned where Deep Creek has cut this ridge off 
from Meadow Mountain. Here the outcrop swings to the northwest 
and joins the belt next to be described. This belt has a width of from 
one-half to one mile. 

The seventh belt enters the state from West Virginia where Snowy 
Creek and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad enter it near Corinth 
and extends in a northerly and northeasterly direction along the crest 
and eastern flank of Snaggy Mountain to the point where Muddy 
Creek breaks through to the east at Browning Mill. Here it swings 
to the east, then bifurcates. One prong crosses the Youghiogheny 
valley at Swallow Falls and then swings to the northeast, joining 
the belt last described. The other extends northward along the 
western side of the Youghiogheny river and widens out in a region 
of low dips where it forms the crest of the group of high hills to 
the southwest of Sang Run, of which Lewis Knob, Whites Knob and 
River Hill are prominent peaks. This belt has a width of between 
three-fourths and one mile in the southern ridge part, but widens out 
in the northern prongs till it is in places several miles wide and so 
irregular in shape that it cannot be verbally described. 

The eighth belt enters the state from West Virginia about one 
mile northwest of Cranesville and extends in an easterly direction 
along the crests and northern slopes of Feik Hill and Dog Ridge, 
then it is joined by the seventh belt from across the valley of Salt 
Block Run. From here it extends in an easterly and northeasterly 
direction into the valley of the Youghiogheny, which from near Sang 
Run to Krug is a Pottsville gorge. Thence it extends in a north- 
easterly direction along the crest and western slope of Winding Ridge 
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to the Pennsylvania line just west of Oakton. This belt varies in 
width from three-fourths to one mile along the ridge, but has a width 
of about two miles where it crosses the Youghiogheny valley. 

There are also several outliers in the Deep Creek valley, and be- 
tween Hoyes Eun and Sang Eun. About two miles south of Friends- 
ville is a detached area where the overiying formation has been 
stripped off. 

Ltthologio Description. — The Pottsville formation consists of a 
series of coarse and massive conglomerates, sandstones, shales, fire- 
clay and coal. The general character of the formation is well shown 
in the following section which was measured in the Youghiogheny 
gorge at and below Swallow Falls. 

Section of Pottsville Formation, Swallow Falls, Gabrbtt County. 

Feet. Inches. 

1. Massive sandstone, Homewood 50 

2. Shale 6 

3. Fire-clay, Mount ( Flint lire-clay | 

Savage j^ Plastic fire-clay j 

rCoal ... 4"^ 
j Bone .. 8" I 

4. Coal, Mount Savage^ Coal ...1' 4^^ V. 3 

Shale .. 2" 
Coal ... 6" 

5. Shale 5 

6. Sandstone 5 

7. Coal, Lower Mercer 10 

8. Conglomeritic sandstone. Upper Con- 

noquenessing 75 

9. Black shale 2 

10. Coal, Quakertown 1 6 

11. Shale 6 

12. Concealed 8 

13. Massive conglomeritic sandstone. 

Lower Connoquenessing 75 

14. Concealed GO 

15. Shale 5 

{Coal 5" ^ 
Shale 6" I 1 4 

Coal 5" j 

17. Shale 6 

18. Sandstone 25 

Total 327 8 
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Farther east the thickness is somewhat greater as is shown by 
the following section: 

Sbction of the Pottsville FoRiCATiON, One-half Mile East of Wbstebn- 

PORT, Allegany County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Allegheny shales 

1. Massive sandstone, Homewood 26 

2. Concealed, but with abundant frag- 

ments of flint fire-clay in the talus . . 64 

3. Massive sandstone 6 

4. Concealed 29 

5. Massive quartzose sandstone 20 

6. Sandstone 4 

7. Concealed 28 

8. Black shale 5 

9. Sandstone 1 

10. Dark shales 12 

11. Coal 1 

12. Dark gray shale 4 

13. Coal 1 6 

14. Dark gray shale 4 

15. Sandstone 4 

16. Concealed 16 

17. Dark gray shales 10 

18. Sandstone 1 

19. Concealed 40 

20. Massive sandstone 20 

21. Shale 2 

22. Sandstone 10 

23. Black shales 25 

24. Coal 8 

25. Black shale 4 

26. Sandstone 25 

27. Shale and sandstone 6 

28. Coal 1 3 

29. Sandstone 4 

Maueh Chunk shales 

Total 374 5 

It can readily be seen that these beds may be grouped into the 
following members which have been described and named by the 
geologists of the Pennsylvania surveys. 

Swallow Falls Westernport 
Section. Section. 

Homewood sandstone 1 1 

Mercer group (coal, fire-clay and shale) 2-7 2 

Connoquenessing sandstones 8-13 3-22 

Sharon group (shale and coal) 14-18 23-29 
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The basal contact of the Pottsville formation has been seen at only 
one point in Garrett county, namely, in the railroad cnt one mile 
west of Oakland and immediately east of the bridge over the Yongliio- 
gheny river. Here the following section is exposed-: 

Section Oi^e Mile West of Oaklajstd, Garrett County. 

Feet. 

Shaly sandstone 8 

Massive sandstone 8 

Limestone conglomerate 2 

Red shale (Mauch Chunk) 20 

This section is overlain by beds containing red shale but in all 
probability the limestone conglomerate represents the base of the 
Pottsville. This bed is a mass of rounded and somewhat angular 
pebbles of dark colored limestone set in an argillaceous cement. The 
origin of the pebbles is not known. The bed has not been elsewhere 
observed in Garrett county, but in western Allegany county it has 
been recorded from near Barrellville and east of Westemport. It 
has hitherto been considered as the uppermost member of the Mauch 
Chunk, but in view of its resemblance to a widespread basal conglom- 
erate it may perhaps be well to place it in the Pottsville. As has 
already been noted (p. 104), the exposure of the contact between 
the Mauch Chunk and Pottsville one-half mile east of Westemport, 
Allegany county, shows the basal bed of the Pottsville as a fine- 
grained sandstone which rests upon the greenish shales of the Mauch 
Chunk with (local at least) discordance of bedding. This exposure 
fully establishes the fact that the Pottsville rests upon the Mauch 
Chunk, locally at least, with unconformity, but it also shows that 
the limestone conglomerate already referred to is either below the 
base of the Pottsville (as earlier writers have considered), or is here 
locally replaced by sandstone. The writer is inclined to accept the 
latter as the true explanation. Tliis unconfonnitv may explain the 
slight development or absence of the lowest Pottsville beds (the 
Sharon conglomerate, etc.) in this region. Throughout the northern 
Appalachian region it is here one l>ed and there another which forms 
the base of the Pottsville. Perhaps further study will show that the 
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lower Carboniferous sea bottom was raised and eroded over this entire 
region before the Coal Measures were deposited, and that the subse- 
quent subsidence was so slow and irregular that great thicknesses of 
Pottsville were accumulated in other regions while this was yet land. 

If the Sharon conglomerate is represented in Maryland it is by the 
twenty-five feet of sandstone at the base of the Swallow Falls sec- 
tion and the four feet at the base of the Westemport section. 

The Sharon coal-group of West Virginia is represented in Qurrett 
county by a series of shales with one or two thin coal seams. These 
beds are about 60 feet thick at Westemport and of a doubtful thick- 
ness which does not exceed 60 feet at Swallow Falls. The correla- 
tion is based upon the stratigraphic position of the beds with refer- 
ence to those above and below, and upon the fauna contained in the 
shales, which according to Mr. David White* is that of the Sharon 
coal. 

Above the coal and shales of the Sharon group is a great thickness 
of sandstones and conglomerates which are the equivalent of the Con- 
noqueneesing sandstones of Lawrence county, Pennsylvania. It is 
clearly shown in the Swallow Falls gorge that here, as in Pennsyl- 
vania, the group is capable of a threefold subdivision. At the base 
is the lower Connoquenessing sandstone which is hard, white and con- 
glomeritic, and has a thickness of about 75 feet. Above this is a 
small thickness of shale with a thin coal which is the equivalent of 
the Quakertown coal of eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania. In 
Allegany county this coal * has split into two seams separated by four 
feet of shale. The shales associated with the Quakertown coal are 
overlain by another bed of very hard and massive white conglomeritic 

* Verbal communication. 

•Here it must be noted that in the report on Allegany County the so- 
called " Eailroad seam " was given the name Bloomingtan Coal and was 
referred to a stratigraphic position closely corresponding to that of the 
Quakertown Coal. Careful study has shown that the " Eailroad seam " 
does not belong in this position but is the equivalent in part of the Mount 
Savage coal and in part of the Clarion. The matter will be referred to at 
greater length under the description of those seams. 
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sandstone which has a thickness of about 75 feet This is the equiva- 
lent of the upper Connoquenessing sandstone. 

Besting with apparent conformability upon the upper Connoquen- 
essing sandstone is a series of shales with some fire-clay and coal, 
which are both stratigraphically and paleontologically the equivalent 
of the Mercer group of Pennsylvania. The lithologic character of 
this group is well shown in the following section which was meas- 
ured in the west bank of the Potomac one mile above Blaine. 

Section One Mile above Blaike, Garrett County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Sandstone, Homewood 40 

Concealed 65 

Massive sandstone 5 

Shale 1 

r Coal " -^^ ) 
Coal, Mt, Savage J Shale .22'' I ... 2 6 

[ Coal . . 3'' J 
Fire-clay, f Flint fire-clay 6' ^ 



r Flint fire-clay 6' | 

I Plastic fire-clay . . 8' | 



Mt. Savage |^ Plastic fire-clay 

Concealed 12 

Massive sandstone. Upper Connoquenes- 
sing 8 

Total 147 6 

In the Savage Mountain Fire-clay mine the following section was 
measured: 

Section at Savage Mountain Fire-clay Mine. 

Feet. Inches. 



r Sandstone ..28' ^ 
Sandstone, Homewood J Soft shale . . 1' 

I Sandstone . . 8' 6" 
Shale 1 



. 'M 6 



Coal, Mt. Savage 



^ Coal 1' 2" 

Shale 



2" ] 

11" I 4 



^ Coal 2' j 

Shale ^ 6 

Fire-clay, Mt. Savage 10 

Total 58 
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Home wood 
SandBtone 
51 feet. 



The followiug section was obtained from a bore-hole at Henry 



Section at Henry, Garrett Couxty. 

Feet. 

Sandstone 25 

Conglomerate 1 

Sandstone 8 

Shale and sandstone 1 

Sandstone and confv'lomerate 4 

Fine sandstone 9 

Shale 1 

Sandstone 1 

Shale 1 

Sandstone 1 

Shale r» 

Coal, Mount Savage or Upper Mer- 
cer 1 

Shale and bone 15 

Sandstone and shale 2 

Shale 8 



Mercer 
Group 
53 feet. 



Coal ... 
Shale . . 
" Flint " 
Shale .. 
Coal . . . 



r 



Lower Mercer Coal. . 



1 

5 
1 



Upper Conno- 
quenessing' 
Sandstone 
66 feet. 



Shale 2 

Sandstone with streaks of shale ..18 

Hard sandstone 30 

Hard sandstone with streaks of 
shale 17 

Total 172 



Inche« 


5 


8V2 


iiy. 


4 


10 


1 


8 


1 


t 


2V2 


8 


5% 


1 


3 


2 


2 


1 


21/, 


7y2 


V2 


10% 


9% 


2y2 



These sections show tlie relationships of the members of the Mercer 
group to each other and to the underlying and overlying strata. The 
lower Mercer coal is usually absent in Maryland, having been reported 
only from Swallow Falls and from the Henry bore-hole. The Mount 
Savage coal/ which is identical with the Upper Mercer (where there 
are two Mercers) of Pennsylvania, is always present. The Mount 
Savage fire-clay lies immediately or a very short distance under it. 



' This seam was called Westernport in The Geology of AUeganu County, but 
further study has shown that the Mount Savag^e Coal undoubtedly belongs 
at this horizon, so that name having- been used for many years in the Penn- 
sylvania reports has priority. 
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At Swallow Falls conditions are abnormal, for there is no clay under 
the coal, while a fire-clay of exactly the same character as the Mount 
Savage clay overlies it. This state of affairs has not been recognized 
elsewhere. 

The Monnt Savage fire-clay is apparently one of the most constant 
members of the Coal Measures, even where its outcrop is concealed 
its presence being revealed by the occurrence of flint boulders in 
the soil. 

The Mercer limestones which are verv characteristic at this horizon 

»• 

in Pennsylvania have not been recognized in ^laryland. 

Resting conformably upon the shales at the top of the Mercer 
group is a very quartzose and massive sandstone, which is the equiva- 
lent of the Ilomewood sandstone of Pennsylvania. It was fonnerly 
called the Piedmont sandstone but its identity with the Homewood 
sandstone is now satisfactorily established. It differs from the Con- 
noquenessing sandstone in being less conglomeritic, and from the 
overlying Allegheny sandstones in being more massive and quartzitic. 
The thickness varies from about 30 to almost 100 feet, and is usually 
over 60 feet. 

Taxonomy. — The Pottsville formation of Maryland represents the 
upper part of the formation in its type locality in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. Two hypotheses have been suggested by Mr. David White ' 
to account for the thinning of the Pottsville and the absence of its 
lower members in the bituminous coal-fields of western Pennsvlvania, 
Maryland, and West Virginia. He says: ** The existence of the 
older floras in the lower portions only of the very thick sections, 
or, in other words, the equivalence of the very thin sections to the 
upper portions only of the very thick section^, suggests alter- 
native hypotheses in explanation of the conditions attending the 
sedimentation of the Pottsville formation. First, the lower portions 
of the very thick sections may be regarded as laid down in Mauch 
Chunk time and contemporaneous with the latest red shale or lower 

*The Stratigraphic Succession of Fossil Floras of the Pottsville Forma- 
tion in the Southern Anthracite Coal Field. Pennsylvania. Twentieth An- 
nual Report, U. S. Geological Survey, pt, ii. p. 821. 
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Carboniferous sediments in other regions, in which case the basal 
boundary of the Pottsville in those regions may be diagonal in time 
without unconformity. The second hypothesis assumes a case of over- 
lap, by which the upper and relatively thinner northern and western 
deposits were spread beyond the limits of the deeper eastern basins 
in which the thicker deposits were accumulated. In the latter case 
the unconformity may or may not extend throughout » the field." 
While he regards the problem as still an open one, Mr. White is 
inclined to believe that the oldest Pottsville in the very thick sections 
rests upon the underlying Mauch Chunk conformahlyy and is con- 
temporaneous with the highest Mauch Chunk of those regions where 
the Pottsville is thin; and that the Pottsville of the latter regions was 
deposited in an encroaching sea, and is hence unconformable upon 
the Mauch Chunk by overlap. The writer agrees with Mr. White 
that the Pottsville and Mauch Chunk of Maryland are separated by 
an unconformity. Whether this unconformity represents the whole 
of lower Pottsville (i. e. pre-Sharon) time, or whether part of that 
period is represented by the highest Mauch Chunk of this region, is 
a problem on which the rocks of this region have shed no light. 

The uppermost beds of the Pottsville in this region (i. e. the Mount 
Savage coal and fire-clay, and the overlying sandstone) are to be most 
definitely correlated with the Mercer coal group and the Homewood 
sandstone which are foimd at the top of the Pottsville throughout the 
entire coal fields of Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and northern West 
Virginia. This means that Pottsville time ended almost simultan- 
eously in all parts of the northern Appalachians. As far as is known 
the same is approximately true to the southward. The Pottsville for- 
mation is the equivalent of the Blaekwater formation of Darton and 
Taft * which was named, described, and mapped in the southern part 
of Garrett county and the adjacent part of West Virginia, which are 
included in the Piedmont quadrangle of the Geologic Atlas of the 
United States. But as Pottsville is the older name, Blaekwater must 
be considered a synonym. 

» U. S. Geol. Surrey, Oeol. Atlas, folio 28. 



Ik 
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The Allegheny Formation. 

Akeal Extent. — The Allegheny formation outcrops in seven large 
and important areas in Garrett county. The first of these extends 
in an almost straight line along the eastern slope of Savage Mountain 
from the Pennsylvania line to the valley of the Savage river at a 
point about two and one-half miles east of Crabtree. From here it 
extends along the north bank of the Savage river to the Allegany 
coimty line. 

The second area extends in line with the first along the eastern 
slope of Backbone Mountain from the valley of the Savage river to 
the West Virginia line near Potomac Stone. In this as in the first 
area the rocks dip to the southeast. 

The third area extends along the bank of the Potomac river from 
Bloomington to near Bayard. It extends for a greater or less distance 
up all the streams entering the Potomac in this interval, and connects 
with the area last described through the valleys of the Savage river, 
Laurel Run (below Windom), Folly Run, Elklick Run, Threefork 
Run, and Lostland Run. It extends far up Wolf Den Run and Laurel 
Run (near Schell) and almost connects with the area next to the west. 
From Bayard to Bradshaw and for a number of short distances 
between Bradshaw and Bloomington it forms the floor of the Potomac 
valley. 

The fourth area extends along the western slope of Meadow Moun- 
tain from the Pennsylvania line to the juncture of Meadow and Negro 
mountains, thence along the eastern slope of Negro Mountain to the 
Pennsylvania line. It completely encircles the Castleman valley. 

The fifth area, which is the largest in the state, covers the greater 
part of the region drained by the Youghiogheny river above Swallow 
Falls, lying between Snaggy Moimtain on the west and the Roman 
Nose-Halls Hill ridge on the east. Several areas within this tract are 
covered by the overlying Conemaugh formation. 

The sixth area extends along the western slope of Winding Ridge 
from the Pennsylvania line to Elder. About one and one-half miles 
below Krug it descends to the bottom of the Youghiogheny river. 
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Carboniferous sediments in other regions, in which case the basal 
boundary of the Pottsville in those regions may be diagonal in time 
without unconformity. The second hypothesis assumes a case of over- 
lap, by which the upper and relatively thinner northern and western 
deposits were spread beyond the limits of the deeper eastern basins 
in which the thicker deposits were accumulated. In the latter case 
the unconformity may or may not extend throughout » the field." 
While he regards the problem as still an open one, Mr. White is 
inclined to believe that the oldest Pottsville in the very thick sections 
rests upon the underlying Mauch Chimk conformably, and is con- 
temporaneous with the highest Mauch Chunk of those regions where 
the Pottsville is thin ; and that the Pottsville of the latter regions was 
deposited in an encroaching sea, and is hence unconformable upon 
the Mauch Chunk by overlap. The writer agrees with Mr. White 
that the Pottsville and Mauch Chunk of Maryland are separated by 
an unconformity. Whether this unconformity represents the whole 
of lower Pottsville (i. e. pre-Sharon) time, or whether part of that 
period is represented by the highest Mauch Chunk of this region, is 
a problem on which the rocks of this region have shed no light. 

The uppermost beds of the Pottsville in this region (i. e. the Moimt 
Savage coal and fire-clay, and the overlying sandstone) are to be most 
definitely correlated with the Mercer coal group and the Homewood 
sandstone which are found at the top of the Pottsville throughout the 
entire coal fields of Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and northern West 
Virginia. This means that Pottsville time ended almost simultan- 
eously in all parts of the northern Appalachians. As far as is known 
the same is approximately true to the southward. The Pottsville for- 
mation is the equivalent of the Blackwater formation of Darton and 
Taf t * which was named, described, and mapped in the southern part 
of Garrett county and the adjacent part of West Virginia, which are 
included in the Piedmont quadrangle of the Geologic Atlas of the 
United States. But as Pottsville is the older name, Blackwater must 
be considered a synonym. 

* U. S. Geol. Survey, Geol. Atlas, folio 28. 
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The Allegheny Formation. 

Areal Extent. — The Allegheny formation outcrops in seven large 
and important areas in Garrett county. The first of these extends 
in an almost straight line along the eastern slope of Savage Mountain 
from the Pennsylvania line to the valley of the Savage river at a 
point about two and one-half miles east of Crabtree. From here it 
extends along the north bank of the Savage river to the Allegany 
coimty line. 

The second area extends in line with the first along the eastern 
slope of Backbone Mountain from the valley of the Savage river to 
the West Virginia line near Potomac Stone. In this as in the first 
area the rocks dip to the southeast. 

The third area extends along the bank of the Potomac river from 
Bloomington to near Bayard. It extends for a greater or less distance 
up all the streams entering the Potomac in this interval, and connects 
with the area last described through the valleys of the Savage river, 
Laurel Run (below Windom), Folly Rim, Elklick Run, Threefork 
Run, and Lostland Run. It extends far up Wolf Den Run and Laurel 
Run (near Schell) and almost connects with the area next to the west. 
From Bayard to Bradshaw and for a number of short distances 
between Bradshaw and Bloomington it forms the floor of the Potomac 
valley. 

The fourth area extends along the western slope of Meadow Moun- 
tain from the Pennsylvania line to the juncture of Meadow and Negro 
mountains, thence along the eastern slope of Negro Mountain to the 
Pennsylvania line. It completely encircles the Castleman valley. 

The fifth area, which is the largest in the state, covers the greater 
part of the region drained by the Youghiogheny river above Swallow 
Falls, lying between Snaggy Mountain on the west and the Roman 
Nose-Halls Hill ridge on the east. Several areas within this tract are 
covered by the overlying Conemaugh formation. 

The sixth area extends along the western slope of Winding Ridge 
from the Pennsylvania line to Elder. About one and one-half miles 
below Krug it descends to the bottom of the Youghiogheny river. 
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crosses that stream and extends along the western bank to a point 

about one mile south of the mouth of White Kock Run. Thence it 

extends westward up the valley of that stream to the West Virginia 
line. 

The seventh area lies in the northwest corner of the county and 
is very irregular in outline. It occupies the entire valley of Feik 
Run, sends a long irregular prong across into the valley of the north 
branch of Buffalo Run, and extends southward along the West Vir- 
ginia line to a point about six miles south of the northwest comer of 
the county. 

There is a smaller area in the valley of Buffalo Run about three 
miles west of Friendsville ; another still smaller about half-way be- 
tween the last mentioned area and Friendsville; and three on the 
eastern bank of the Youghiogheny river between Knig and Sang 
Run. 

LiTHOLOGic Description. — The Allegheny formation which con- 
sists of a series of sandstones, shales, coal seams, and limestones, over- 
lies the Pottsville with apparent conformability. The following sec-* 
tions show the general character of the formation. 

Section of Allegheny Fobmation. Bore-uole No. 1, Henry, Garrett 

County. 

Mahoning Sandstone, etc Feet. Inches. 

1. Coal, Upper f Bony coal ..22' 



iff , 

5 2 



• • 



oal, upper r Bony coal ..22'' l 
Freeport. . | Coal 40" J 

2. Shale 2 21/2 

3. Limestone 111/2 

4. Shale 7 GVa 

5. Sandstone with streaks of shale ... 10 3 

6. Sandstone 13 3 

7. Conglomerate 1 71/2 

8. Conglomeritic sandstone 5 6 

9. Light gray sandy shale 13 3 

10. Sandstone 17 5 

11. Shale 2 

12. Shaly sandstone 21 3 

13. Shale 15 1 

14. Shaly sandstone 24 10 

1 5. Bone 2 

16. Shale 3 

17. Sandstone 1 10 
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J 8. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

2a. 

24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 



Feot. 

Shale 1 

Limestone 1 

Shale 16 

Black shale with streaks of bone... 1 

Shale 11 

Sandstone and shale 14 

Black shale 3 

Sandy shale 3 

Sandstone 2 

Black shale 2 

r Coal . . 2" 
Shale . I'' 



28. 



Coal, Middle and 
Lower Kittanning ' 



29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 



43. Coal, Clarion. 



Coal ..33ya' 



Shale 

Bone 

Coal 

Shale 

Coal . 

Shale 

Hone 



// 



. 4%' 
. 7%' 
.24* 

. ly, 

.24^^ 
. 1" 
. 2%" 



8 



44. 



45. 



46. 



Shale 19 

Rough coal and shale (** split-six ") . 2 

Sandstone and black shale 4 

Black shale 4 

Shale and bone 

Shale 6 

Limestone 2 

Shale 12 

Hard flinty sandstone 13 

Conglomerate 7 

Sandstone 5 

Shale and sandstone 22 

Sandstone 8 

Shale 1 

rCoal 

with sulphur 11" 

Shale Yz" 

Coal e'' 

Sulphur 1" 

Shale 10 

Coal l?'" 

Shale 8%" 

Bone ZYi" 

Shale and bone. 5 V^" 

Coal 8" 

Shale 4 

Homewood sandstone, etc 

Total 34! 



Coal, 
Brookville 



r 



Inches. 
1 

3 
1 

6y, 

1% 

8 

3% 
4 



51/, 



2y, 

4 
5 

5 
8 

sya 
4y3 

11 
11 y, 

4y2 

2 



6V4 



2 



5y, 



7y2 



8% 



8 
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Another bore-hole (No. 5) about three miles from this gave the 
following section of the upper part of the formation: 

Sectiox, Bore-holk No. 5, ly^ Miles N. W. of Bayard, Gabbett CouifTY. 

Feet. Inches. 

Mahoning sandstone, etc 

1. Coal, Upper r Bony coal, . . 20" 'i 

Freeport I Ck)al 4^1 

2. Shale 19 4 

3. Sandstone 6 

4. Hard conglomeritic sandstone 7 6 

5. Sandstone 13 

6. Shale 11 

7. Bony coal. Lower Freeport 2 

8. Hard dark sandstone 22 6 

9. Shale 16 6 

10. Limestone 16 6 

11. Shale 3 6 

12. Shale and sandstone 11 

13. Shale 13 

14. Black shale mixed with coal, Upper 

Kittanning 3 

15. Blue shale 7 

16. Shale and sandstone 10 

17. Sandstone 13 

18. Sh'ale 3 4 

r Bone 9" '' 

Coal and bone . . . ll'' 

Coal 12^^ 

Shale IB'' I 7 10 

Coal 30* 

Shale 1" 

Coal 19" 

20. Shale 14 10 

Total 200 8 

The following section was measured by Dr. I. C. White* at the 
Maple Swamp water-tank, one and one-half miles above Harrison. 

' Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 65, p. 127. 



19. Coal, Middle 
and Lower . 
Kittanning 
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Section of Allegheny Formation, One and One-half Miles above 

Harbison. 



Feet. 



Coal 0' 

Bone and slate. 1' 
Coal 2' 




1. Coal, Upper 

Freeport 

2. Concealed 60 

3. Coal, Lower Freeport 1 

4. Concealed 55 

5. Coal, Upper Eittanning 1 

6. Concealed and slat« 45 

^ ^ , ^ f Coal 3' 0" ^ 

7. Coa Lower gj^^ 2' 0^ .. 6 

Kittanmng I ^^^j ^, ^. | 

8. Concealed, and sandstone 85 

9. Coal, Clarion 2 

10. Shales, and concealed 45 

11. Massive sandstone, top of No. XII 

Total 305 



Inches. 



6 



1. Coal, Upper 
Freeport . . 






On the east side of the Potomac at Harrison is the following 

section: 

Section of Allegheny Formation at Harrison. 

Feet. Inches. 

r Coal 15'' 1 

Shale r 

Coal 6" 

Shale 6' 

Coal .......36' 

2. Concealed 134 

3. Black shale 3 

4. Coal, Upper Kittanning 3 

5. Concealed 37 

6. Sandstone 5 

r Coal 24" 

Shale .... 9''-12'' 

Coal 6" i. . 6 

Shale .... 6" 
Coal 28'" 

8. Concealed 20 

9. Massive sandstone 45 

10. Concealed 15 

11. Coal, Clarion 2 

12. Concealed 35 



7. Coal, Middle 
and Lower 
Kittanning 



Total 311 
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1. Coal, Upjier 
Freeport . 



13 



18. Coal, Middle 
and Lower -< 
Kittanning 



\f \ 



4" 
lO'^ 



14 



Coal 1' 

Black shale ..3' 
Gray shale ..2' 

Coal 

Gray shale ..5' 

Coal r 

19. Gray shale 8 

20. Coarse sandstone 10 

21. Coarse crossbedded sandstone 20 

22. Coarse sandstone 11 

23. Shaly sandstone 10 

24. Gray shale 6 

25. Sandy shale 7 

26. Dark gray and black shale 7 

27. Coal, Clarion 

28. Gray shale 4 

29. Gray sandy shale 5 

30. Black shale 5 

31. Coal, Brookville (?) 1 



Inches. 



Section of Allegheny Formation in Bore-hole at Jennings Mill, 

Gabbbtt County.' 

Feet. 

Coal 0' 2" 

Bone (y 3" 

Black shale .10' 10" 
Coal 2' 2" 

2. Shale 4 

3. Shaly sandstone 9 

4. Gray shale 35 

5. Brecciated fire-clay 

6. Gray shale 12 

7. Coal 

8. Gray shale 11 

9. Black shale 

10. Coal, Lower Freeport 1 

11. Black shale 1 

12. Gray shale 18 

13. Sandy shale 15 

14. Coarse sandstone 12 

15. Gray shale 1 

16. Coarse sandstone 3 

17. Black shale 8 



5 
8 

2 

7 
9 
2 

9 



10 



8 



Total 257 



' This section extends from a depth of 193 feet to 451 feet. The record 
of the overljing beds is given on p. 128. 
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Section of Allegheny Formation, Four Miles Northwest op Oakland, 



Garrett County. Feet. 

Mahoning sandstone 

1. Concealed 40 ± 



Inches. 



2. Coal, Lower 
Freeport. 



i 



Bone 4" 

Shale l*' 

Bone 4" 

Shale 1" 



^2 



13. Coal, Middle 
and Lower 

Kittanning 



. 8" 1 
.11" I 



8 



9 



7 
6 
8 



Coal 3" 

Bone 4" 

Coal 12" 

Bone 3" 

3. Concealed 80 ± 

4. Sandstone 15 

5. Shale and shaly sandstone 5 

6. Coarse sandstone 26 

7. Gray sandstone 3 

8. Gray shale 2 

9. Oolitic shale 2 

10. Shale 3 

11. OoUte 

12. Shale 4 

Coal 16" 

Coal and bone ... 7" 

Shale 6" 

Coal 16" 

14. Gray shale 13 

15. Calcareous rock 1 

16. Black shale 3 

17. Coal, J Shale and bone 
"Split-six" I Coal 

18. Gray shale 1 

19. Black shale 10 

20. Gray shale 19 

21. Hard gray sandstone 4 

22. Green shale 1 

23. Red shale 12 

24. Red and green shale 2 

25. Green sandy shale 16 

26. Dark green and brown shale 6 

27. Alternating shales and sandstones . 18 

28. Fossiliferous limestone. Ferriferous. 1 

29. Alternating shales and sandstones.. 17 

30. Coal, Clarion 

31. Plastic fire-clay 1 

32. Flint fire-clay 1 

33. Plastic fire-clay 1 

34. Shale 3 

Total 326 7 

* The upper 122 feet of this section was obtained from surface measure- 
ments, while the lower part is the record of a bore-hole on Herrington 
Manor, 4 miles northwest of Oakland. 



4 

2 

11 

7 
2 

6 
9 
6 

7 



3 
2 

5 

8 

8 
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The individual beds making up the Allegheny formation have been 
classified as follows: 

{Upper Freeport coal 
Lower Freeport coal 
Upper Kittanning coal 
Middle Kittanning coal 
Lower Kittanning coal 
Ferriferous limestone 
Clarion sandstone 
Clarion coal 
Brookville coal 



Kittanning 
Group 



Clarion Group -> 



As far as is known the shales which form the base of the Allegheny 
formation lie conformably upon the underlying formation. Near the 
base of the formation and not separated by more than a few feet from 
the top of the Pottsville there is sometimes found a coal-seam which 
is the equivalent of the Brookville* coal of Pennsylvania. As in 
other regions this coal is here very irregular and uncertain in its 
occurrence. It has been observed at only one locality in Garrett 
county, namely, in the bore-hole at Henry where it is less than five 
feet above the base of the formation. 

The Clarion ' coal is one of the most persistent and characteristic 
members of the Coal Measures in this region. Its position varies 
from 16 to 45 feet above the top of the Pottsville. It usually con- 
tains about 2^ feet of coal. A mass of sandy shales about 10 feet 
thick which contains very abundant nodules of siderite overlies the 
Clarion coal. At places these are abundant enough to suggest the 
possibility of profitable mining. 

These shales are usually overlain by a thick and massive sandstone 
which in appearance suggests the underlying Homewood sand- 
stone and is kno\vn as the Clarion sandstone. It can be readily dis- 
tinguished, however, by the presence of siderite concretions instead 
of flint nodules in the underlying shales. 

* In the report on the Geology of Allegany County, this was called the 
Bluebaugh coal. It is now known to be the same as the Brookville coal, 
so, that name having priority, is here used. 

* This seam was called, in the report on the Geology of Allegany county 
and elsewhere, the Parker coal. Clarion is the older name and must there- 
fore be used. 
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A bed of limestone known in Pennsylvania as the Ferriferous 
limestone is separated from the Clarion sandstone by a series of 
shales. This is well exposed about one-half mile north of Stoyer 
and also in the bed of the run just above the bridge at the Preston 
Lumber Company's mine about two miles southwest of Crellin. 
About one mile west of this locality, just across the West Virginia 
line, the stone has been quarried near Van Werth's coal mine. * About 
three and one-half miles north of Gorman the stone is exposed in 
one of the branches of Glade Run. At all of these localities the 
rock is clearly of fresh-water origin and contains no fossils except 
ostracods. In the Herrington Manor bore-hole the Ferriferous lime- 
stone was found with a thickness of 14 inches. Here it is of the 
marine type, which is the usual type in the region to the north and 
west in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and contains abundant brachiopods. 

The strata immediately above the Ferriferous limestone are soft 
argillaceous shales. At the point where the limestone is exposed near 
Stoyer the shale has a thickness of scarcely more than one foot and 
is overlain by coal. The section at this point is as follows: 



Section at Stoyer, Gabrett CJounty. 

Feet. 

Shale 

C;oal .. 4^" 
Bone .. 1" 
Coal .. 9" 
Bone ..12'* 
Coal ..18" 

Shale 8 



Inches. 



Coal, Middle 
Kittanning 



8 



Coal, Lower 
Kittanning' 



Coal 



. 5' 



Bone .. 1" 
Coal .. 5" 
Bone .. IVz 



Coal 



. 4' 



Bone ..12" 
Coal ..23" 



Shale 1 

Limestone, Ferriferous 1+ 



Total 18 



The shale above the limestone is the base of the Kittanning group 
and the two seams of coal represent the Middle and Lower Eattanning 
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coal of Pennsylvania, In Maryland and the adjacent parts of West 
Virginia, and especially in the Potomac basin, these seams are usually 
so near together that they constitute practically one seam and can 
be mined together. In this condition they have been called the 
" Davis seam." 

In the southern end of the Georges Creek basin the section of the 
lower part of the Allegheny formation is as follows: 

SEcnox AT Mpbriix's MmB, Lues, Aludoany CJouwty. 



7. Coal, " Six-foot 



•• 



Feet 

1. Coal smut (Upper Kittanning) 

2. Thin bedded sandstone with iron 

nodules H 

3. Fire-clay 4 

4. Shale 3 

5. Sandstone SB 

6. Shale 7 

Coal S" 

Bone ^^ 

Coal 2(r 

Shale I'" 

Coal 28*^ 

8. Concealed, shales and sandstones .... 27 

9. Coal, " Split-six " 4 

10. Concealed 37 

11. Fire-clay 7 

12. Qreenish sandy shales 17 

13. Sandstone and sandy shales 44 

14. Coal, Clarion 1 

15. Arenaceous shales 14 

16. Sandstone, Homewood 

Total 212 



Inches. 
6 



6 



6 



10 
9 



If the seam which is locally known as the " six-foot " is the exact 
equivalent of the Davis seam of the Potomac basin, then the " split- 
six" cannot be correlated with any seam hitherto named in other 
areas. On the other hand the " six-foot " of this region may be con- 
sidered as the equivalent of the upper ply of the Davis or the Middle 
Kittanning, and then the " split-six " can be readily correlated with 
the Lower Edttanning. This view is supported by the fact that 
usually where the " split-six " is present the overlying seam is thin 
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and has no thick middle shale, while where the Davis seam has its 
typical development with great thickness of coal separated by a thick 
middle shale, the "split-six" is absent. The only observed excep- 
tion to this is in bore-hole No. 1 at Henry where two feet of " Rough 
coal and slate" was recorded twenty feet under the Davis seam. 
In spite of this it may seem satisfactory to correlate the Davis seam 
with the Middle and Lower Kittanning, the "six-foot" with the 
Middle Kittanning and the "split-six" with the Lower Kittanning. 
The " Rough coal and slate " in the bore-hole would then have to 
be left as a local sporadic seam which can neither be correlated nor 
locallv named. 

The " split-six " seam occurs at an interval varying from 65 to 
115 feet above the Clarion coal, and a short distance above the Fer- 
riferous limestone. In its normal position with reference to the next 
higher coal, it has been seen at only one locality in Garrett county, 
which is on the south bank of White Rock Run. Here it is 24 feet 
below the Lower Kittanning. In the vicinity of Westemport this 
interval is somewhat greater (28 feet). The Middle and Lower 
Kittanning coals, in the greater part of the Potomac basin, are 
separated by less than one foot of shale, and constitute one work- 
able seam. In the Upper Youghiogheny basin the intervening 
shale is usually about three feet in thickness. In the Lower Yough- 
iogheny basin it varies from one to ten feet. In the Castleman 
basin the Edttanning group (and in fact the entire Allegheny forma- 
tion) is known only from the bore-hole at Jennings Mill. Here the 

Kittanning coals are all thin and occur within a total interval of about 
15 feet. 

In the Georges Creek and Potomac basins this coal is locally known 
as the " Six-foot," " Five-foot," or Davis coal. It was called by the 
last name in the report on the Geology of Allegany County, but 
is now known to be the equivalent of either the Lower or the Lower 
and Middle Kittanning. In the Castleman basin it is known only in 
the bore-hole at Jennings Mill and at the mine owned by Mr. Joel 
Bender at the southern end of the basin. Here it has been incor- 
rectly correlated with the " Beachcy " coal which it closely resembles. 
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It has been given no other local name in this basin. In the Upper 
Youghiogheny basin it is locally called the " Corinth coal " or " Four- 
foot." In the lower Youghiogheny basin it is locally known as the 
" White Eock seam," and sometimes as the " Four-foot." 

A massive cross-bedded sandstone about 25 feet in thickness is 
separated from the top of this coal by an interval of usually only 
a few inches of shale. This sandstone is characterized by the pres- 
ence of abundant brownish mica flakes. 

The Upper Kittanning coal occurs at an interval varying from 
36 to 65 feet above the top of the Middle Blittanning coal. The 
intervening strata are sandstones and shales, the former predomi- 
nating, and of them the massive micaceous cross-bedded sandstone 
above described being the most conspicuous. This coal is far less 
persistent than the Middle and Lower Ettanning. Frequently it 
is absent or represented by black shale or a few coaly streaks. The 
best development of it is in the section above described at Harrison 
(p. 115) where it has a thickness of 43 inches. 

The strata between the Upper Kittanning coal and the top of the 

Allegheny formation constitute the Freeport group. The lithologic 

characteristics of the members of this group are well shown in the 

section of bore-hole No. 5 at Henry (p. 114) and also in the 

following: 

Section at Piedmont, West Virginia.* 

Feet. 

( Coal 2' ^ 

1. Coal, Upper g^^j^ ^^^ ^^^^ _^, ^ 

Preeport..|^^^j ^, J 

2. Concealed 10 

3. Shale, bluish 10 

4. Coal, Lower Freeport 2 

5. Fire-clay 2 

6. Concealed 10 

7. Sandstone, hard 2 

8. Sandstone, shaly 5 

9. Shales, sandstone and concealed 55 

10. Coal, Upper Kittanning 

Total 101 

» I. C. White, Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 05, p. 126. 



1. Coal, Upper 
Freeport 



l'/2 
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Section at Babnxtm, Gabbett County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Mahoning sandstone 

Bone 3" 

Coal 1' 7" 

Shale y,'' 

Coal S'' 

2. Concealed 30 

3. Flaggy sandstone 3 

4. Concealed 4 

5. Sandstone 4 

6. Concealed 20 

7. Massive sandstone 26 

8. Concealed 24 

9. Flaggy sandstone 8 

Coal tracing, probably Upi)er Kit- 
tanning 

Total 121 IV2 

The Freeport group where completely developed contains the 
following members: 

Upper Freeport coal 'i 

Upper Freeport limestone 
Bolivar fire-clay 
Upper Freeport sandstone 
Middle Freeport coal 
Lower Freeport coal 
Lower Freeport limestone 
Lower Freeport sandstone 

The individual beds of this group are not usually very well exposed 
in this region. The Lower Freeport sandstone is apparently present, 
but is less conspicuous than another sandstone which is immediately 
under the Upper Kittanning coal. The Lower Freeport limestone 
is apparently represented by the one foot of limestone in bore-hole No. 
1 at Henry (19 of section as given on p. 113), and by the sixteen 
and one-half feet in bore-hole No. 6 at Henry (10 of the section as 
given on p. 114.) It has not been seen at the surface. 

The Lower Freeport coal is often represented by a thin seam but 
it is not at all persistent. 

The Middle Freeport coal is not present in Garrett county. 



' Freeport group 
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A short distance under the Upper Freeport coal is a coarse sand- 
stone, frequently conglomeritic, which at Henry has a thickness of 
about twenty feet, and which represents the Upper Freeport 
sandstone. 

The Upper Freeport coal is practically always present at the very 
top of the Allegheny formation. The areas in which it is entirely 
absent are extremely local and infrequent. This seam has a very 
characteristic section of which that at Harrison (p. 115) is an excel- 
lent example. So characteristic is this complexity of structure, or 
division into benches by layers of shale that Dr. I. C. White * says: 

" One of the main features which characterizes this bed is its com- 
plexity, since it is always separated into two or more benches by 
divisions of slate. This complexity of structure is illustrated at the 
type locality, and so far as the writer knows it is never entirely absent 
anywhere in the Appalachian field, whenever the bed is thick enough 
to mine. These parting slates vary in number and thickness in differ- 
ent regions, so that there is nothing characteristic about them over the 
whole field, but yet in any particular district or coal basin their 
number and position in the bed are quite regular." 

This complexity of structure is apparently not quite as character- 
istic in Garrett county as it is in other regions, for sometimes the 
shale partings are quite absent. But this is decidedly the exception, 
and the complexity of structure may be regarded as characteristic. 

In the Georges Creek basin this seam is known as the " Four-foot " 
and sometimes as the " Three-foot." In the Potomac basin it is called 
the " Three-foot " or " Thomas." In the Upper Youghiogheny basin 
it has no local name. In the Lower Youghiogheny basin it is some- 
times called the " sand rock vein," but that name has also been applied 
to other seams in the region. In the Castleman basin it has not been 
opened and consequently has no local name. It will be described more 
fully in the chapter on Mineral Resources. 

Taxonomy. — The Allegheny fonnation was named and described 
in 1840 by H. D. Rogers,* then state geologist of Pennsylvania, 
from its typical development along the Allegheny river. Under 

' Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 65, p. 148. 
* 4th Ann. Kept., Pa. Geol. Survey, p. 177. 
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this name, and as the " Lower Productive Coal Measures " it was 
studied and mapped in great detail by the Second Geological Survey 
of Pennsylvania. The several areas in Garrett county are the con- 
tinuation of the areas mapped by the Pennsylvania surveys. The 
correlation ' is based not only on this lithologic continuity but on 
the similarity of local sections and identity of sequence of the mem- 
bers. 

The formation has been traced westward into Ohio by the Ohio 
Geological Survey, and southward into West Virginia. In these 
states it has been called the " Lower Productive Measures." It con- 
stitutes the Savage formation and the lower part of the Bayard 
formation of Darton and Taft, and was thus mapped by them" in 
the southern part of Garrett county. 

The Conemaugh Formation, 

Areal ExTEin:. — ^The Conemaugh formation outcrops in twenty- 
four separate areas in Garrett county. These may be grouped into 
five distinct and separate regions, each of which contains one or more 
detached areas of the Conemaugh formation. 

The first of these regions is situated in the Georges Creek valley 
and extends from a line parallel to the crest of Savage Mountain and 
about one mile east of it to the Allegany county boundary. In part 
of this region the Conemaugh is buried under younger formations 
whose areal extent will be described later. 

The second region is in the Potomac valley and contains eight 
detached areas of greatly differing size. The first of these is situated 
on the ridge between Savage river and the stream about two miles 
south of it which is known as Laurel Run. The second area is on 
the ridge between Laurel Run and Folly Run. The third is between 
Folly Run and Elklick Run. The fourth is between Elklick Run and 
Threefork Run. The fifth is on the hill between the two central 
prongs of Threefork Run. The sixth is between Threefork Run and 
the north fork of Lostland Run. This area is almost cut in two by 
Wolf Den Run. The seventh area is between the two forks of 

* Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer., vol. xili, 1902, pp. 215-232. 
*U. S. Geol. Survey, Geol. Atlas, folio 28. 
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Lostland Eun. The eighth area extends from the valley of Lostland 
Run to the southern comer of the county, and from a line parallel 
to the crest of Backbone Mountain and about one mile east of it, 
to or almost to the Potomac river. The northern end of this area 
is almost detached by Trout Eun, and again by Laurel Eun. Above 
Bayard the Potomac flows over the rocks of this formation. 

The third region is in the Castleman valley and consists of a single 
oblong area fourteen miles long, and from three to four miles wide. 

The fourth region is in the upper port of the Youghiogheny valley 
above Deep and Muddy creeks, and contains twelve small detached 
areas. The largest of these extends from the valley of Deep Creek 
on the north to Miller Eun on the south and lies on the east side 
of the Youghiogheny river except at its southern extremity. The 
next largest area extends along the north side of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Eailroad from a point about one mile west of the Youghiogheny 
river to a point about one mile east of Hutton where it crosses the 
railroad and covers a small tract on the south side. The third in 
areal extent lies on the west side of the Youghiogheny river oppo- 
site the first-mentioned, extending from near the mouth of Herring- 
ton Run to a point about one mile above Swallow Falls. There are 
nine smaller areas situated near these three. 

The fifth region is in the lower part of the Youghiogheny valley 
below White Eock Eun. It includes two areas, a large and a small 
one. The larger one covers the greater part of the area north of the 
valley of White Eock Eun and west of the Youghiogheny river 
(except the valley of Feik Eun in the northwest comer of the county) 
and extends east of the Youghiogheny from a point one and one-half 
miles above Friendsville to the Pennsylvania line. The eastern 
boundary of this area is roughly parallel to the crest of Winding 
Eidge and about one and three-fourth miles west of it from Friends- 
ville to the Pennsylvania line. Just west of the mouth of White 
Eock Eun is a detached oval area about one mile long and half a mile 
wide. 

LiTHOLOGic Desceiption. — The Conemaugh formation consists of 
a very complex series of sandstones, shales, limestones, and coal seams. 



10. Coal, Frankliu . 



> 



6 10 
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whose total thickness varies from 675 to 720 feet. The usual thick- 
ness is about 600 feet. The following sections are typical of the 
formation. 

Section of Conemauoh Formation at Babton, Alleoany County.^ 

Feet. Inches. 

1. Coal, Pittsburg 

2. Concealed, shale toward the base .... 41 

3. Gray shales 8 

4. Concealed 18 6 

5. Black bituminous shale 2 

6. Yellowish shales with iron-band mark- 

ings 26 9 

7. Concealed, with sandstone near base. 29 

8. Arenaceous shales and thin bedded 

sandstones 8 

9. Concealed 10 6 

Coal 9" 

Shale .... 2" 

Coal a'^ 

Bituminous 

shales ..12'' 

Coal 8" 

Shale 24^^ 

Coal 24'^+ 

11. Ferruginous shales 4 3 

12. Concealed 26 9 

13. Dark gray shales 20 9 

14. Coarse sandy shales 10 6 

15. Massive gray cross-bedded sandstone. 9 9 

16. Concealed 94 9 

17. Brownish-gray massive sandstone ... 7 9 

18. Concealed 84 6 

C Bone 4" 

1^- ^^^'/''^^"' ] Coal 28- 

[ Coal and shale . . 4" 

20. Concealed 77 

21. Sandy shale 15 

22. Coal, Masontown 1 7 

23. Sandy shale 3 5 

24. Shale 12 

25. Sandstone 28 

26. Shale 8 

27. Sandstone 33 6 

28. Shale 3 6 

29. Coal, Upper Freeport 

Total 594 7 

' 1 to 20 of this section was measured at Swanton plane, and 21 to 29 
obtained from the American Coal Co*s. bore-hole at Barton. 
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to its correlation it may be said that if it is not a local phase of the 
Bakerstown it has no equivalent in the other coal-basins of Mary- 
land. In the Salisbury basin of Pennsylvania, of which the Castle- 
man basin is the southern continuation, there are three coal-seams 
between the Bakerstown and the Masontown * which have no recog- 
nized equivalent elsewhere. The "Beachey" seam is probably one 
of these, but there is no positive evidence as to which it is. It is 
here named the GranisviUe coal, from its typical development near 
the town of that name. It is mined by Aaron Beachey about one 
mile west of Grantsville. 

The strata immediately overlying the Bakerstown coal are well 
exposed in the Castleman valley in the railroad cut one mile south 
of the National Eoad. This section is part (Noe. 24 to 84) of the 
complete Conemaugh section given on p. 129. The coal seam 40 
feet above the Bakerstown and the limestones underlying it have 
not been recognized in Maryland outside of this basin, but the coal 
at least appears to be very constant within the basin. The name 
Maynardier coal is here given it from its development at the west 
end of Maynardier Ridge. Neither the coal nor the limestone can 
be correlated with any members of the Conemaugh hitherto described 
from other regions. In other basins this interval is generally con- 
cealed or only poorly exposed. 

In the rive]>bluff northwest of Friendsville there are good expo- 
sures of a j&ne-grained cross-bedded sandstone about 30 feet thick 
which occupies the interval of from 50 to 80 feet above the Bakers- 
town coal. This is apparently the equivalent of the Saltsburg sand- 
stone, described by Professor Stevenson,' from Saltsburg, Indiana 
county. Pa. 

The Saltsburg sandstone is overlain by a bed of shale, never more 
than ten feet thick, above which is the thin but very characteristic 
and persistent Friendsville coal. 

The Friendsville coal, here called by that name for the first time, 

* I. C. VHiite, BuU. U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 65, p. 76. 

* 2nd Geol. Survey, Pa., KKK, p. 22. 
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is the equivalent of the " erinoidal " coal of the Pennsylvania reports 
and of " coal 8b " or the " erinoidal " coal of the Ohio reports. It 
has apparently never been given a locality name/ This seam is well 
developed in the vicinity of Friendsville, where it is exposed in the 
bank of the Youghiogheny river one-half mile north of the town 
at an elevation of 250 feet above the river, and opened at several 
small mines west and southwest of the town. It has been mined at 
many places in the Castleman valley where it is locally known as the 
*^ Fossil " coal. About one mile west of Mount Savage, Allegany 
county, it has been opened and mined where it has a thickness of 
28 inches. A mine near this was visited in 1842 by Charles Lyell, 
who listed the fossils in its roof. 

The Ames or " erinoidal " limestone immediately overlies the 
Friendsville coal. This limestone apparently is always either present 
or is represented by a bed of calcareous shale. Both the limestone 
and the shale carry abundant marine fossils. The relations of the 
coal and limestone are well shown in the following sections: 

Section at David Hebrino's Minx, One Mils Southwest of Fbiendsville, 

Gabbbtt Countt. Feet. 

Black and gray shales 6 

Fossilif erous calcareous shales 1 

Fossiliferous limestone (Ames) 2 

Coal (Friendsville) IVa 

Section One-half Mile Nobthwest of Gbantsville, Oabbbtt County. 

Feet. 

Massive sandstone 15 

Concealed 41 

Black shales 10 

Fossiliferous limestone (Ames) 1 

Coal (Friendsville) IVi 

Limestone 4 

Shale 1 

*In Bulletin 65, U. S. Geological Survey (pp. 65, 91), Dr. I. C. White sug- 
gests that the Piatt coal of the Somerset basin in Pennsylvania may be the 
equivalent of the *' erinoidal *' coal. This correlation does not seem to be 
sustained, and even if this seam is the ** Piatt,'* that name is objectionable 
as it is probably a personal rather than a locality name. Hence a new 
name is proposed. 
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The limestone below the coal is frequently present. It is No. 22 
of the Castleman valley section (p. 129). The interval above the 
Ames limestone is not well exposed. In the bluff northwest of 
Friendsville there is a thin coal about 40 feet above the Ames lime- 
stone, and the interval between them consists principally of sand- 
stones. This thin coal is probably the equivalent of the Elklick 
coal. In Garrett county it seems to be quite irregular in its occur- 
rence and always very thin. 

Inmiediately overlying the Elklick coal is a very massive, persist- 
ent and characteristic sandstone, which is the equivalent of the 
Morgantown sandstone of West Virginia. It is well exposed in an 
old quarry in the western outskirts of Qrantsville, on numerous hills 
to the southwest along the axis of this syncline, in the bluffs of the 
Youghiogheny below Friendsville, on the higher hill-tops in the 
Potomac valley, and at numerous places in the Georges Creek valley. 
The thickness varies from 26 to 50 feet. Toward the base it is usually 
conglomeritic, but it becomes finer toward the top and finally grades 
into shale. 

An important limestone, which is the equivalent of the Clarks- 
burg limestone of West Virginia, occurs about 40 feet above the 
top of the Morgantown sandstone. The occurrence of this limestone 
in Allegany county (near Mount Savage) was described in The Oeol- 
ogy of Allegany County, p. 119. It is well exposed in Mr. Rum- 
baugh's quarry one mile northwest of Friendsville; and is probably 
the limestone (No. 16) in the Casdeman valley section (p. 129) 
which is exposed one-half mile northeast of Bevansville. This lime- 
stone, which usually has a thickness of about seven feet, differs from 
the Cambridge and Ames limestones in lacking the marine faunas, 
having no fossils except ostracods and fish. Its fauna and its litho- 
logic character give it a very distinctive and characteristic appearance. 

A coal-seam, which is known in the Georges Creek basin as the 
Franklin or " Dirty-nine-foot," and in West Virginia as the Little 
Clarksburg, overlies the Clarksburg limestone. This coal is very 
variable in thickness and quality, especially in Garrett county, and 
is occasionally absent. 
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The very massive conglomeritic Connellsville sandstone occurs a 
short distance above the Franklin coal. No sections have been 
observed which give the full thickness of the sandstone, but the 
marked influence upon the topography and the amount and char- 
acter of the talus derived from it indicate a thickness of probably 
fifty feet. It is this sandstone which holds up the bench which is 
always below the Pittsburg coal. This bench and the immense 
amount of talus which surrounds it are very strikingly developed in 
the Georges Creek basin. The hill northwest of Shaw, from just 
below the top of the old gravity-plane to Mt. Zion Church, is capped 
by this sandstone, as is also the hill one mile northwest of Blaine 
and several other hills in the Potomac valley. The broad flat plateau 
between Crab Run and Niverton is held up by this sandstone, and 
the summit of Eidgley Hill is probably capped by it. In the Yough- 
iogheny basin the great flat plateau which overlooks the valley on 
the western side of the river from Friendsville to the Pennsylvania 
line is determined by the presence of this sandstone which outcrops 
along the top of the bluff and who^e talus conceals much of the 
underlying^ beds. 

The Connellsville sandstone is overlain by a group of rocks of 
slight resistance, which consequently yield few good sections. The 
predominating rock is shale and accompanying the shale is at least 
one seam of coal and one of limestone. In some regions there are 
two of each. The relations of the strata are shown in the following 
sections: 

Section One-half Mile Northwest of Gise, Gabrbtt County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Sandy shale 10 

Shale 3 

r Coal . . 12" ^ 
Coal, Little Pittsburg J Shale . 3" I 2 3 

[Coal ..12" ] 

Shale 1 3 

Limestone, Lower Pittsburg- 3 

Concealed, mostly shale 20 ± 

Sandstone, (connellsville 

Total 39 6 
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Section neab Fairfax Knor, Wbbt Virginia.^ 

Feet. Inches. 

1. Pittsburg coal 

2. Shales and concealed 85 

rCoal ..2' 9^" 1 

3. Coal, Little Pittsburg J Shale .0' e'" I 3 9 

[Coal ..(y e'" J 

4. Shales 40 

f Coal, slaty 0' 10'' ] 

Coal 1' 6" 

Slate 1' 0^ 

Coal 1' O'^ 



5. Coal, Second 
Little Pittsburg ' 



Total 133 

The strata from the upper Little Pittsburg coal to the top of the 
formation consist of shales and have a thickness varying from thirty- 
five to ninety feet. 

Taxonomy. — The Conemaugh formation is the same as the forma- 
tion mapped by that name and as the " Lower Barren Coal Measures " 
by the Pennsylvania Geological Surveys. The correlation is based 
upon the continuity of the belts in the northern part of Garrett 
county with those mapped in the adjacent part of Pennsylvania, on 
the similarity of sequence of the individual beds with those of the 
type legion on the Conemaugh river, and on the presence of identical 
faunas in the Ames and Cambridge limestones. The formation is 
clearly defined here, as in Pennsylvania, between the Upper Freeport 
coal below and the Pittsburg coal above. 

The formation is identical with that mapped in Ohio and West 
Virginia as the " Lower Barren Measures." In both of these states 
as in the western part of Pennsylvania the faunas of the Ames and 
Cambridge limestones have been followed as horizon markers of the 
greatest value in correlation. 

The Fairfax and the upper part of the Bayard formation of Darton 
and Taft are identical with this formation. 

The Monongahela Formation. 

Abeal Extent. — The Monongahela formation occupies twelve 
small areas in Garrett county. Eleven of these are in the Georges 
Creek basin, and five of them extend over into Allegany county. 

' I. C. White, Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 65, p. 82. 
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The most northerly extends into the county from the east on the 
ridge between Staub Eun and Midlothian for a distance of a few 
rods. The second is on the ridge between Staub Eun and Wrights 
Eun. The third is on the hill between Wrights Eun and Koontz 
Eun. These three are all part of the largest Monongahela area of 
Allegany county. The fourth is on Detmold Hill. The fifth is the 
Pekall area on the ridge between Laurel Eun and Bartlett Eun. The 
sixth is an oval knob about 650 feet in greatest diameter between 
the forks of Bartlett Eun. The seventh is the Swanton area to the 
west of Barton. The eighth is the Phoenix area north of Franklin. 
The ninth is a small oval area about one-quarter of a mile west of 
the Phoenix area. The tenth is an oval slightly larger than the 
last and about one-half mile southwest of it. The eleventh is on 
Franklin Hill. The twelfth is in the Potomac basin, on the hill 
one and one-half miles northwest of Shaw. A thirteenth area lies in 
close proximity to the border of Garrett county on the summit of 
Fairfax Knob. 

LiTHOLOGic Descbiption. — The Monongahela formation consists of 

a series of sandstones, shales, limestones and coal-seams having a total 

thickness of about 260 feet. The following sections show the general 

character of the strata: 

Section of Monongahela Formation at Koontz, neab the Allegany 

County Boundaby 





r Coal ..3' 


r ] 




Shale .0' 


a'^ 


1. Coal, Waynesburg 


Coal ..0' 


6" 


or Koontz 1 


Bone ..0' 


6* 




Shale .1' 


S'' 




Coal . . 2' 


O'* 



Feet. 



8 



iDches. 



6. Coal, Pittsburg 
or Elkgarden 



« \ 



2. Concealed 106 

3. Coal, Upper Sewickley or Tyson 3 

4. Concealed 107 

5. Shale 2 

Coal, wild ...0' 11 

Shale 0' 10" 

Coal, top 1' 6" 

Coal, breast .7' G" 

Shale 1" 

Coal 2" 

Shale I'' 

Coal, bottom .2' 0" 



13 



Total 240 
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Sections of this formation are so poor and incomplete that it will 
be necessary to quote, with slight modifications, the following Alle- 
gany county section in order to describe the formation in detail. 

Seotiok of Monongahela Formation in Pumpino Shaft, Two Mmss South 

OF Fbostbubo, Allsqany Coxtnty. 

Feet. iDches. 

1. Coal, Waynesburg or Koontz 1 10 

2. Concealed 20 

3. Limestone, Waynesburg 5 7 

4. Silicious fire-clay 3 11 

5. Sandstone 10 

6. Shale 4 10 

7. Sandstone 1 8 

8. Shale 20 

9. Coal, Uniontown 5 

10. Shale 5 8 

11. Sandstone, Sewickley 14 2 

12. Shale 38 

13. CoaJ, Upper r Coal ..0' 10^ ^ 

Sewickley J Shale .3' O'^ I 5 6 

or Tyson . [coal ..1' 8" j 

14. Shale 16 

15. Sandstone 4 

16. Shale 25 

17. Sandstone 1 

18. Coal, Lower Sewickley 2 6 

19. Shale 18 

20. Sandstone 10 

21. Shale : 9 6 

22. Limestone, Sewickley 5 6 

23. Shale 7 8 

24. Coal and shale, Redstone 7 4 

25. Shale 18 9 

26. Sandstone 1 2 

( Coal and 

shale ..3' 7" \ . U 
Coal 9' 6" 



27. Coal, Pittsburg 
or Elkgarden 



Total 252 9 

The Monongahela formation is conformable upon the underlying 
Conemaugh. The base of the formation is the floor of the Pittsburg 
coal. This dividing plane is everywhere present and everywhere 
easily recognized. 

* C. C. O'Harra, Geology of Allegany County, p. 127. 
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The Pittsburg (or " Elkgarden/' " Big Vein," or " Fourteen-foot/' 
as it has been locally called in this region) is the thickest, most con- 
stant and best known coal not only in Garrett county but in the 
entire northern Appalachian field. Because of the shallowness of 
the other basins, and the amount of erosion, its occurrence in Garrett 
county is limited almost exclusively to the Georges Creek basin. 
In this and in the Potomac basin there is a geographic variation in 
the character of the seam. In the northern end of the basin both 
the coal and shale partings are thin, but toward the south the coal 
thickens, while the shales remain constant or decrease somewhat in 
thickness, until the maximum thickness of the coal is obtained in 
the central part of the Potomac basin. South of here the tendency 
was evidently for the shales to thicken enormously while the coal 
remained almost constant. 

Above the roof coals of this seam is a stratum of shale which vnth 
the overlying strata is well illustrated in the following section: 

Section Two and One-half Miles Northeast of Q rants ville. 
(One-eighth Mile North of the Pennsylvania Line). 

Feet. 

1. Sandstone 2 

2. Shale 12 

3. Coal, Redstone 3 

4. Shale 6 

5. Limestone, Redstone 10 

6. Shale 30 

7. Coal, Pittsburg 9 

Total 72 

The Redstone limestone has not been recognized in the Georges 
Creek basin, but the Redstone coal appears to be quite generally 
present. A short distance above the Redstone is a thin limestone 
(the Sewickley limestone) which is the only representative of the 
great thickness of limestone in about this position in southwestern 
Pennsylvania. In western Allegany county there is a seam of coal 
about 30 feet above this limestone, which represents the Lower Se- 
wickley coal. This seam has not been exposed in Garrett county 
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but may be confidently expected there. About 45 feet above the 
Lower Sewickley coal and separated from it by shales and sand- 
stones is the Upper Sewickley coal, or Tyson seam, as it has been 
called in Allegany county. A sandstone about 40 feet still higher 
is the representative of the Sewickley sandstone. A short distance 
above this there is found in western Allegany county the very thin 
representative of the Uniontown coal, but this has not been seen in 
Garrett coimty. About 30 feet higher is the Waynesburg limestone, 
which occupies a position about 30 feet below the upper member of 
the formation, or the Waynesburg coal. The Waynesburg coal is 
a very constant stratum, but its area in Garrett county is small and 
exposures of it are infrequent. It was called the " Koontz '' coal 
in the report on the Geology of Allegany County. The roof of this 
coal marks the top of the Monongahela formation. 

Taxonomy. — The strata here mapped as the Monongahela forma- 
tion are correlated with the formation which was long ago given that 
name and mapped in Pennsylvania. They have also been called 

in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio the " Upper Productive 
Coal Measures." 

The Elkgarden formation of Darton and Taft is synonomous with 
the Monongahela formation. 

THE PERMIAN. 

The Dunkard Formation. 

Areal Extent. — ^The Dunkard formation occupies three small 
areas in Garrett county. These are all in the Georges Creek basin 
and are situated in close proximity to the Allegany line. The most 
northerly of these is on the summit of the hill north of Koontz. 
The next area is on the summit of Detmold Hill. This extends along 
the Allegany line for one and one-half miles and is about one-eighth 
mile in width. The third area is on Swanton Hill west of Barton. 

Lptholooio Description. — ^The Dunkard formation lies with appa- 
rent conformability upon the Monongahela. The areas are all so 
small, and are so near to the summits of gently rounded hills above the 
drainage lines that there are no good exposures. Consequently it is 
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impossible to say anything definite about the strata, except that they 
are apparently shales or limestones which do not show through the 
soil. The Waynesburg sandstone which is almost always seen a short 
distance above the base of the formation in other regions, has not 
been recognized in Maryland. The thickness in Garrett county 
nowhere exceeds two hundred feet and is far less except on Swanton 
Hill. The strata as exposed in Garrett county are not at all distinct 
from the upper beds of the Monongahela formation, and the only 
reason for showing the Dunkard on the map is that these hills are 
high enough above the base of the Monongahela to include more 
than the normal thickness of that formation. In Allegany county 
the formation has a thickness of about four hundred feet, and in 
southwestern Pennsylvania more than one thousand feet, but in Gar- 
rett county all but the lowest beds have been removed by erosion. 

Taxonomy. — This formation, as stated in the report on Ths Oeol- 
ogy of Allegany County (p. 129), is classified as Permian in con- 
formity with the results of study of the equivalent beds in West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. Some doubt exists, however, regarding 
the age of the deposits, and further study of the fossils may show 
the Dunkard formation to be Carboniferous rather than Permian. 

The strata preserved in Garrett county, like all (or almost all) of 
those in Allegany county, belong in the lower division of the Dunk- 
ard, i. e., the Washington County Group of the Pennsylvania geolo- 
gists. The Dunkard formation was formerly called locally the Frost- 
burg formation. 

THE QUATERNABY. 

The Paleozoic rocks of Garrett county everywhere, except where 
they are constantly being swept clean, are covered by a mantle of 
unconsolidated material of diverse character. The age of this mantle 
extends from the immediate present, back through a somewhat indefi- 
nite but not very long period in geological history. Excluding the 
soil which is still in process of formation and which is everywhere 
present, the age of the greater part of the unconsolidated material 
is Pleistocene. 

10 
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From the point of origin, the eurface deposits of Garrett county 
way be ckssified as follows: 

L' II transported products at agencies still at work^fA^ toil. 
Sediments (fluviatile) still being formed ^Tiver-tiottoms. 
Sedimenta produced by post conditions =: river-terrucfs. 
Un transported mat^'rial produced tinder past conditions = the residual 
<ion of the Olada. 

The Gladeb. — The oldest and most constant and characteristic of 
the unconsolidated deposits of Garrett county consist of a thick mantle 
of residual clay and sand which is best developed in the re^ons of 
flat open marah- and meadow-lands known as " Glades," The thick- 
ness and exact lithologic character of these deposits are not well 
known as there are no good sections, either natural or artificial. 

The Glades are a series of base-levels which were either caused 
or preserved from subsequent destruction by the influence upon the 
topography and drainage of the Pottsville and Pocono ridges. 

River Terraces. — Terraces are very prominent along some of the 
streams of Garrett county, but for the most part the streams are 
without any distinct and extensive system of terraces. There are 
benches on the sides of most of the valleys but these are formed by 
ledges of resistant rock, are not horizontal, and are not of construc- 
tive origin. However there are some terraces which are horizontal 
and constant in position and are composed of sedimentary material 
younger than the valley itself. 

These t«rrace8 are best developed in the Castleman valley a few 
miles south of Grantsville. Here is at least one terrace which is dis- 
tinctly of constructive origin. It lies at an elevation of about 2200 
feet above tide or about 30 feet above the bottom of the valley. It is 
composed of well-stratified sand and sticky blue clay with a surface 
of loam. In the sand and clay are rounded quartz pebbles and rolled 
crusts of limonite. The thickness of the deposita exceeds twenty feet 
in places. This terrace extends along both sides of the valley from 
the mouth of Shade Bun to and somewhat above the mouth of the 
North Fork. 

A Bunilar tenaee exists, but ii not quite as well deTel<^>ed, in the 
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Yonghic^cny raliey from FriendsTille to the PeimsTlTania line, 
This is at an elevation of about 1500 feiet, and shows most distinotlv 
at the months of the side valle\^ 

Similar terraces hare been observed in the Potomac vaUev. biu are 
not well developed there. 

The origin of these terraces cannot at present be explained. 

RrvER Bottoms. — Most of the rivers, especially those which are 
not actively lowering their beds, have built flood-plains of varying 
width and character. Most of them are narrow and consist onlv of 
belts of coarse detritus extending from the edge of the channel to the 
base of the steep hillside. The Castleman river meanders for much 
of its course through a broad swampy flood-plain which is still in 
process of construction. The Youghiogheny river from near Fricnds- 
ville to and bevond the Pennsvlvania line is flowing through a broad 
flood-plain whose surface is of fine loam, and which is high enough 
above the river so that it might almost be regarded as a terrace, 
Manv of the smaller streams are bordered bv narrow flood-plains 
which are still in process of construction and change. The best devel- 
oped of these are along the Savage river. 

The most extensive and most recent of the Quaternary deposits, 
the soil, is fully described in a later part of this volume. 

Structure, 
introductory. 

The rocks of Garrett countv are entirelv sedimentarv and havo 

, » • 

l»een but little altered since they were deposited. Like most sedi- 
nientaiy rocks they were originally deposited in an almost horizontal 
position, but have been subsequently thrown into a series of folds.* 

* The elevations of the folds are known as anticline*, and the depressions as »yHcliHf*. 
The angle which any bed makes with a horizontal plane is called Its dip, and the 
direction at right angles thereto along the bed is its ftrike. If a fold has equal dips 
on the opposite sides it is a symmetrical fold, while if the dips on the opposite sides 
are unequal it is an untymmetrical fold. The line of greatest depression of a syncliue, 
or of greatest elevation of an anticline, from one end of the fold to the opposite is 
the axis of the fold. The angle between a line drawn along the axis on the surface of 
any bed, and the horizontal is the pitch of the axis and of the fold. An anticline 
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Garrett county lies entirely within what has been designated by 
Willis as the District of Open Folding of the Appalachian Province ' 
In this district the folds are broad and the dips relatively gentle, so 
that further folding would have been possible without squeezing the 
strata. This district has been further divided into the Valley region 
where the folds are sharp and very long and where the distinctive 
topographic features axe "governed by structures seen in the sharp 
upward folds or anticlines of the narrow-crested ridges and in the 
wide undulating downward folds of the valleys; "* and the Plateau 
region which " is characterized by low folds of wide amplitude. In 
this province the structures and topographic types do not conform as 
they do in the valley region. Valleys follow both upon the anticlinal 
and synclinal axes, while the mountains remain between upon the 
dip of the strata or limb of the fold." * Garrett county lies entirely 
within and near the eastern edge of the " Plateau region." 

There are parts of four synclines and three anticlines in Garrett 
county. Their location is shown on the accompanying map (Plate 
Xin), and they are described in the following pages. 

THE GEORGES CREEK-POTOMAO SYNOLINE. 

Position. 

The easternmost stnictural feature of Garrett county is a broad 
rather deep synclinorium, only part of the western limb of which 
lies within Garrett County. It is named from the two streams which 
flow along the axis. The southern part of this fold was called by 
Darton and Taft * the " ]!*Ioii;h Potomac Syncline " while the northern 

which has a long horizontal or almost horizontal axis which pitches down steeply 
at each end is called a cigar-ahaped anticline. A syncline which has a long horizontal 
or almost horizontal axis which pitches up steeply at each end is called a canoe-nhaped 
tyncline. An anticline which has a steep pitch downward in opposite directions from 
a central point is called a dome or dotned anticlinej and the fold is known as a qu€iqua' 
ersal fold. A syncline which has a steep pitch upwards in opposite directions from a 
central point may be called a spoon-shaped syncline. 

» The Mechanics of Appalachian Structure. 18th Ann. Kept. U. 8. Geol. Survey, 
Pt. ii, p. 224. 

» Darton and Taft. U. S. Geol. Survey, Geol. Atlas, folio 28, p. 4. 

'Loc. clt., p. 5. 

*Loc. cit., p. 5. 
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part was called by O'Harra * the " Georges Creek Syncline." The 
further continuation of this fold into Pennsylvania has been called 
the " Wellersburg Syncline." 

Inasmuch as a thorough knowledge of the general nature of this 
fold involves a discussion of the structure of tho region adjoining 
Garrett county on the east, in Allegany county and in West Virginia, 
the descriptions of it by Darton and Taft and by O'Harra are quoted. 

The region described by Darton and Taft includes the southern 
part of Garrett county and the adjoining part of West Viijginia. 
They say: * 

" The North Potomac synclinal fold is the first west of the valley 
region, and extends between the New Creek Mountain and Deer 
Park Valley anticlines. Bocks in the Allegany Front dip down 
steeply toward the north-northwest at 18° to 60°, but they rapidly 
change in dip to a few degrees, and pass across the valley of the 
North Branch of Potomac Biver almost horizontally. In Backbone 
Mountain the same rocks rise, dipping eastrsoutheast 15° to 25°. 
This wide synclinal basin of the North Potomac inclines or pitches 
north-northeast nearly 45.7 feet per mile. It widens southward, and 
divides near the center of the Piedmont quadrilateral. One prong — 
the Stony Biver syncline — is in the valleys of Stony Biver and Bed 
Creek, between the Allegany Front and Canaan Mountain. The 
other prong is a direct continuation of the North Potomac basin, and 
its axis passes almost through Fairfax Knob. This interruption and 
division of the North Potomac syncline is due to the Blackwater an- 
ticlinal fold. This anticline enters the area nearly in the southwest 
comer and extends northward approximately parallel to the Allegany 
Front. The Blackwater [Potts\dlle] sandstone and Greenbrier for- 
mation, which once closed in an arch over the Blackwater Valley, 
have been removed by erosion, and the ^vide valley between Canaan 
and Brown mountains now extends along the axis of the arch. The 
Blackwater anticline pitches northward, down into the North Potomac 
syncline, and is lost near the center of the basin. Structure sections 

» Md. Gcol. Survey, Allegany County, 1900, pp. 150-153. 
' U. S. Geol. Survey, Geol. Atlas, folio 28, p. 5. 
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part was caUed by CKHaiTa* the " Geoiqpes Creek Syndine-" The 
further continuation of this fold into Pennsvlvania has been called 
the " WeDersburg Syndine." 

Inasmuch as a thorough knowledge of the general nature of this 
fold involves a discussion of the structure of the region adjoining 
Garrett county on the east, in Allegany county and in West Virginia, 
the descriptions of it by Darton and Taf t and by O'Harra are quoted. 

The region described by Darton and Taft includes the southern 
part of Garrett county and the adjoining part of West Viig:ima. 
They say: ' 

" The North Potomac synclinal fold is the first west of the valley 
region, and extends between the New Creek Mountain and Deer 
Park Valley anticlines. Socks in the Allegany Front dip down 
steeply toward the north-northwest at 18° to 60°, but they rapidly 
change in dip to a few degrees, and pass across the valley of the 
Xorth Branch of Potomac Kiver almost horizontally. In Backb<me 
Mountain the same rocks rise, dipping east-southeast 15° to 25°. 
This wide synclinal basin of the North Potomac inclines or pitches 
north-northeast nearly 45.7 feet per mile. It widens southward, and 
divides near the center of the Piedmont quadrilateral. One prong — 
the Stony Biver syncline — is in the valleys of Stony River and Red 
Creek, between the Allegany Front and Canaan Mountain. The 
other prong is a direct continuation of the North Potomac basin, and 
its axis passes almost through Fairfax Knob. This interruption and 
division of the North Potomac syncline is due to the Blackwater an- 
ticlinal fold. This anticline enters the area nearly in the southwest 
comer and extends northward approximately parallel to the Allegany 
Front The Blackwater [Pottsville] sandstone and Greenbrier for- 
mation, which once closed in an arch over the Blackwater Valley, 
have been removed by erosion, and the wide valley between Canaan 
and Brown mountains now extends along the axis of the arch. The 
Blackwater anticline pitches northward, down into the North Potomac 
syncline, and is lost near the center of the basin. Structure sections 

> Md. Geol. Survey, Allegany Connty, 1900, pp. 150-152. 
* U. S. Geol. Sanrey, Geol. Atlas, folio 28, p. 5. 
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From the point of origin, the surface deposits of Garrett county 
may be classified as follows: 

Untransported products of agencies stiU at work = the soil. 
Sediments (fluviatile) still being formed = river-bottoms. 
Sediments produced by past conditions = rii?cr-terrocc«. 
Untransported material produced under past conditions = the residual 
soil of the Olades. 

The Glades. — ^The oldest and most constant and characteristic of 
the unconsolidated deposits of Garrett county consist of a thick mantle 
of residual clay and sand which is best developed in the regions of 
flat open marsh- and meadow-lands known as " Glades." The thick- 
ness and exact lithologic character of these deposits are not well 
known as there are no good sections, either natural or artificial. 

The Glades are a series of base-levels which were either caused 
or preserved from subsequent destruction by the influence upon the 
topography and drainage of the PottsviUe and Pocono ridges. 

RrvBE Tbbsaces. — Terraces are very prominent along some of the 
streams of Garrett county, but for the most part the streams are 
without any distinct and extensive system of terraces. There axe 
benches on the sides of most of the valleys but these are formed by 
ledges of resistant rock, are not horizontal, and are not of construc- 
tive origin. However there are some terraces which are horizontal 
and constant in position and are composed of sedimentary material 
younger than the valley itself. 

These terraces are best developed in the Castleman valley a few 
miles south of Grantsville. Here ls at least one terrace which is dis- 
tinctly of constructive origin. It lies at an elevation of about 2200 
feet above tide or about 30 feet above the bottom of the valley. It is 
composed of well-stratified sand and sticky blue clay with a surface 
of loam. In the sand and clay are rounded quartz pebbles and rolled 
crusts of limonite. The thickness of the deposits exceeds twenty feet 
in places. This terrace extends along both sides of the valley from 
the mouth of Shade Eun to and somewhat above the mouth of the 
North Fork. 

A similar terrace exists, but is not quite as well developed, in the 
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Youghiogheny valley from Friendsville to the Pennsylvania line. 
This is at an elevation of about 1500 feet, and shows most distinctly 
at the mouths of the side valleys. 

Similar terraces have been observed in the Potomac valley, but are 
not well developed there. 

The origin of these terraces cannot at present be explained. 

River Bottoms. — Most of the rivers, especially those which are 
not actively lowering their beds, have built flood-plains of varying 
width and character. Most of them are narrow and consist only of 
belts of coarse detritus extending from the edge of the channel to the 
base of the steep hillside. The Castleman river meanders for much 
of its course through a broad swampy flood-plain which is still in 
process of construction. The Youghiogheny river from near Friends- 
ville to and beyond the Pennsylvania line is flowing through a broad 
flood-plain whose surface is of fine loam, and which is high enough 
above the river so that it might almost be regarded as a terrace. 
Many of the smaller streams are bordered by narrow flood-plains 
which are still in process of construction and change. The best devel- 
oped of these are along the Savage river. 

The most extensive and most recent of the Quaternary deposits, 
the soil, is fully described in a later part of this volume. 

Structure. 

Un-RODUCTORY. 

The rocks of Garrett county are entirely sedimentary and have 
been but little altered since they were deposited. Like most sedi- 
mentary rocks they were originally deposited in an almost horizontal 
position, but have been subsequently thrown into a series of folds.* 

^ The elevations of the folds are known as anticlines, and the depressions as ttynclines. 
The angle which any bed makes with a horizontal plane is called its dip, and the 
direction at right angles thereto along the bed is its strike. If a fold has equal dips 
on the opposite sides it is a symmetrical fold, while if the dips on the opposite sides 
are unequal it is an unsymmetrical fold. The line of greatest depression of a syncline, 
or of greatest elevation of an anticline, from one end of the fold to the opposite is 
the axis of the fold. The angle between a line drawn along the axis on the surface of 
any bed, and the horizontal is the pitch of the axis and of the fold. An anticline 
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Garrett county lies entirely within what has been designated by 
Willis as the District of Open Folding of the Appalachian Province ' 
In this district the folds are broad and the dips relatively gentle, so 
that further folding would have been possible without squeezing the 
strata. This district has been further divided into the Valley region 
where the folds are sharp and very long and where the distinctive 
topographic features are "governed by structures seen in the sharp 
upward folds or anticlines of the narrow-crested ridges and in the 
wide undulating downward folds of the valleys; "* and the Plateau 
region which " is characterized by low folds of wide amplitude. In 
this province the structures and topographic types do not conform as 
they do in the valley region. Valleys follow both upon the anticlinal 
and synclinal axes, while the mountains remain between upon the 
dip of the strata or limb of the fold." * Garrett county lies entirely 
within and near the eastern edge of the " Plateau region." 

There are parts of four synclines and three anticlines in Garrett 
county. Their location is shown on the accompanying map (Plate 
XIII), and they are described in the following pages. 

THE GEORGES CREEK-POTOMAO SYNCLINE. 

Position. 

The easternmost structural feature of Garrett county is a broad 
rather deep synclinorium, only part of the western limb of which 
lies within Garrett County. It is named from the two streams which 
flow along the axis. The southern part of this fold was called by 
Darton and Taft * the " Noi-th Potomac Syncline " while the northern 

which has a long horizontal or almost horizontal axis which pitches down steeply 
at each end is called a cigar-shaped anticline. A syncline which has a long horizontal 
or almost horizontal axis which pitches np steeply at each end is called a canoe-nhaped 
syncUtie. An anticline which has a steep pitch downward in opposite directions from 
a central point is called a dorne or domed anticliney and the fold is known as a quaqua- 
ersal fold, A syncline which has a steep pitch upwards in opposite directions from a 
central point may be called a spoon-nhaped syncline. 

^ The Mechanics of Appalachian Structure. 13th Ann. Kept. U. S. Geol. Survey, 
Pt. ii, p. 224. 

s Darton and Taft. U. S. Geol. Survey, Geol. Atlas, folio 28, p. 4. 

'Loc. clt., p. 5. 

* Loc. cit., p. 5. 
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part was called by O'Harra * the " Georges Creek Syncline." The 
further continuation of this fold into Pennsylvania has been called 
the " Wellersburg Syncline." 

Inasmuch as a thorough knowledge of the general nature of this 
fold involves a discussion of the structure of the region adjoining 
Garrett county on the east, in Allegany county and in West Virginia, 
the descriptions of it by Darton and Taf t and by O'Harra are quoted. 

The region described by Darton and Taft includes the southern 
part of Garrett county and the adjoining part of West Viijginia. 
They say: * 

" The North Potomac synclinal fold is the first west of the valley 
region, and extends between the New Creek Mountain and Deer 
Park Valley anticlines. Bocks in the Allegany Front dip down 
steeply toward the north-northwest at 18° to 60°, but they rapidly 
change in dip to a few degrees, and pass across the valley of the 
North Branch of Potomac Biver almost horizontally. In Backbone 
Mountain the same rocks rise, dipping eastrsoutheast 15° to 25°. 
This wide synclinal basin of the North Potomac inclines or pitches 
north-northeast nearly 45.7 feet per mile. It widens southward, and 
divides near the center of the Piedmont quadrilateral. One prong — 
the Stony Biver syncline — is in the valleys of Stony Biver and Bed 
Creek, between the Allegany Front and Canaan Mountain. The 
other prong is a direct continuation of the North Potomac basin, and 
its axis passes almost through Fairfax Knob. This interruption and 
division of the North Potomac syncline is due to the Blackwater an- 
ticlinal fold. This anticline enters the area nearly in the southwest 
comer and extends northward approximately parallel to the Allegany 
Front The Blackwater [Pottsville] sandstone and Greenbrier for- 
mation, which once closed in an arch over the Blackwater Valley, 
have been removed by erosion, and the wide valley between Canaan 
and Brown mountains now extends along the axis of the arch. The 
Blackwater anticline pitches northward, down into the North Potomac 
syncline, and is lost near the center of the basin. Structure sections 

> Md. Geol. Survey, Allegany Connly, 1900, pp. 150-152. 

> U. S. Geol. Survey, Geol. Atlas, folio 28, p. 5. 
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E. F. and G. H. illustrate the relations of these folds. Local dis- 
turbances of minor folding are indicated by dip of the rock in the 
Potomac Valley near Gorman and Stoyer, and in Stony River Valley 
above the falls on each side of the Blackwater anticline where it 




Fig. 1. — Map of the Nortb Potomnc Byncline 
of tbe Lower KUUddIhk coal and Iti elevatloo a 

dies out down the pitch, but they are too small to apparently affect 
the general structure or to be recognized in structure sections." 

Above is a reproduction of part of the map of the Piedmont quad- 
rangle by Darton and Taft, which accompanied the above description. 
The contours at intervals of 100 feet represent the lay of the Lower 
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Kittanning coal and its elevation above sea-level. It may be seen 
by comparing this figure with Plate XIII of this volimie, on which 
100 foot contours are drawn on the top of the Pottsville formation 
(about 100 feet lower), that the author differs somewhat from Darton 
and Taft as to the minor details of the folding. He agrees with 
them, however, as to the general character of the structure. 

O'Harra described the Georges Creek Syncline of Allegany county 
as follows: — ^ 

" The Georges Creek syncline is defined on the east by the Wills 
Mountain and Fort Hill anticlines alreadv described. The western 
limit is west of Savage Mountain beyond the borders of Allegany 
county, hence need not receive further mention here. The full width 
of this syncline, of which only the eastern and central portions lie 
in Allegany county, remains approximately ten miles throughout 
its entire course across the state. This measurement, however, is not 
to be confused ^vith the width of the high valley lying between 
Savage Mountain and Dans-Little Allegheny Mountain which oc- 
cupies scarcely more than one-half of the synclinal fold. The axis 
of the syncline has been designated with considerable detail by means 
of the various mining operations in the coal basin. Its general di- 
rection is N. 28° to 30° E. passing through Franklin, Barton, Moscow 
and Lonaconing. It lies a little to the west of Westemport and 
passes through the immediate vicinity of Mount Savage. 

" Steeply-dipping Silurian and Devonian strata occupy the eastern 
border of the syncline, but gradually growing less steep westward 
from Wills Mountain they disappear one by one beneath the high- 
lying Carboniferous strata of the coal basin. 

" In the gap through which Jennings Eim flows, where many of the 
strata, particularly those of the Hampshire formation, have an excel- 
lent exposure, the gradually decreasing inclination of the beds may 
be clearly seen. Numerous good exposures further south along 
Braddock Eun and stUl further south in the Potomac gorge also aid 
materially in arriving at correct conclusions concerning the structure 
of this part of the county. 

* Md. Geol. Survey, Allegany County, pp. 150-152. 
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General Features. 

The most striking features of the structure in this fold are the 
very uniform strike and dip along the western flank; the flattening 
of the center of the fold and steepening of the western flank in the 
valley of the Savage River; the development of a subordinate anti- 
cline with an axis extending in a N. W.-S. E. direction through 
Tasker Comers and the mouth of Stony River; and the presence of 
a subordinate spoon-shaped syncline west of and parallel to the Poto- 
mac above the mouth of Stony River. 

The strata outcropping in this fold are those of the Mauch Chunk, 
Pottsville, Allegheny, Conemaugh, Monongahela and Dimkard for- 
mations. 

THE DEER PARK ANTICLINE. 

Position. 

The Deer Park anticline bounds the Georges Creek-Potomac syn- 
cline on the west throughout its entire length. Its western edge may 
be somewhat arbitrarily placed at the outcrop of the base of the 
Pottsville formation along the crest of Meadow Mountain and the 
geologically continuous and similar ridge which extends from the 
valley of Deep Creek in a southwesterly direction to the Preston 
county (West Virginia) line. This coincides approximately with the 
3200 foot contour drawn on top of the Pottsville formation. (Plate 

xm.) 

The axis extends S. 35° W. from the Pennsylvania line halfway 
between Big Savage and Meadow mountains through Avilton to 
Beckman. From here it extends S. 50° W. to a point about 2i 
miles northwest of Altamont Thence it resumes its former course 
of S. 35° W. passing through the eastern edge of Mountain Lake 
Park and a point midway between Sunnyside and Redhouse and 
crossing the West Virginia line 3J miles north of Great Backbone 
Mountain. In each of these courses the axis is very straight. 

Attitude of the Strata. 
The strike is very imiform throughout the entire fold. Except at 

a few points near the center of the fold it remains parallel to the 
axis. 
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The dip varies from 0° to 90°. A very noticeable feature in this 
anticline is the occurrence of very steep dips at no great distance 
from the axis. The steepest dips are in general on the west side of 
the axis. The average dip in the zone of greatest inclination is about 
35°. The dip in general is greater toward the southern end of the 
fold. 

The pitch from the Preston county (West Virginia) line to Middle 
Eidge is about 130 feet per mile northeastward. From this point to 
the Pennsylvania line it is about 160 feet per mile south westward. 

In the center of the fold there has been some faulting, but the 
displacement is apparently slight. In the fissures and fault planes 
are veins of calcite which contain small amounts of galena, sphalerite 
and pyrite. 

Oeneral Features. 

It may thus be seen that the anticline is more elevated and more 
steeply arched at the southern end. At the central depressed point 
the top of the arch is very flat. This depression is bounded on the 
west by a zone of steeply dipping rocks. This abruptly terminates 
the depression on the west so it does not affect the adjacent syncline. 
The steepest dips in the county are at this place where the rocks 
stand vertical. 

The fold is a long, approximately straight, simple anticline, without 
subordinate folds. 

The rocks involved in this fold which outcrop at the surface are 
those of the Jennings, Hampshire, Pocono, Greenbrier, and Mauch 
Chunk formations. The axis is in the outcrop of the Jennings for- 
mation throughout the entire length of the fold. 

THE CASTLEMAN SYNCLINE. 

Position. 

The Castleman syncline adjoins the north end of the Deer Park 
syncline on the west. It occupies the area between the crests of 
Meadow and Negro mountains, the boundaries being approximately 
the outcrop of the base of the Pottsville formation on the crests of 
those mountains, or the position of the 3200 foot contour drawn on 
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miles where it is lost on the rim of the basin. The secondary axis 
extends from the point of bifurcation in a somewhat sinuous north- 
northeasterly and northerly course along the geographical center 
of the basin, passing through Brew Mahr Mill in the direction of 
Sang Bun. 

Attitude of the Strata. 

The strike is very variable. Toward the edges of the basin it is 
parallel to the direction of the rim as described above. In the center 
of the basin it is very irregular following the courses of the contour 
lines on Plate XTTT. 

The dip seldom exceeds 12° or 15° on the flanks of the fold and 
decrease rapidly toward the axis. It is very variable in amount and 
direction especially in the center of the basin. 

The pitch from the point where the axis crosses the West Virginia 
line to the point of bifurcation is about 120 feet per mile toward the 
northeast. From here the main axis undulates with a pitch of from 
to 100 feet per mile imtil it reaches a lowest point at a place about 
two-thirds of a mile southeast of Swallow Falls. For a distance of 
about three miles northeastward from this point the axis has a pitch 
to the southwest of about 200 feet per mile. Then the pitch passes 
into the dip of the adjacent anticline. The secondary axis has a 
slight pitch toward the south for a distance of about two miles north 
from the point of bifurcation. Then it has a slight pitch toward the 
north as far as a deep point under the valley of Herrington Run. 
From this point to the crest of the anticline in the hill south of Sang 
Run the pitch of the axis is southward. It gradually increases from 
nothing in the valley of Herrington Run to a maximum of 200 feet 
per mile about one mile north of Brew Mahr Mill. From this point 
northward it gradually decreases in amount but continues its direc- 
tion southward. 

General Features. 

The most noticeable structural features in connection with this fold 
are the unsymmetrical character; the shortness in proportion to the 
width; the strong pitch compared with the relatively gentle dip; the 
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irregular strike and dip; the bifurcating axis; and the four subordi- 
nate spoon-shaped synclines. This syncline is of a different type from 
those described above. It is of the class typically developed in west- 
em Pennsylvania, which characterizes the interior of the Plateau 
Region of the Appalachian District of Open Folding. 

The strata outcropping in this fold are those of the Maucli Chunk, 
Pottsville, Allegeny and Conemaugh formations. 

THE ACCIDENT ANTICLINE. 

Position. 

The Accident anticline adjoins the Castleman syncline on the 
west and the Upper Youghiogheny syncline on the north. Its west 
em boundary is the crest of Winding Ridge. This fold forks at the 
southern end; one prong extending southeastward through the valley 
of Deep Creek, connects with Deer Park anticline, the other extend- 
ing southwestward, connects with the CranesviUe anticline. 

The axis extends in an almost straight line from a point on the 
Pennsylvania line S. 37^ W. to a point one mile west of Accident. 
Thence it extends S. 26° W. for almost 4 miles where it becomes 
obscured toward the rim of the fold. A bifurcation takes place how- 
ever; one axis passing southeastward through McHenry and the valley 
of Deep Creek, and the other southwestward through the high hill 
south of Sang Eun toward the center of Pine Swamp. 

Attitude of the Strata. 

The strike is quite regular being roughly parallel to the rim of the 
fold, especially at points not far removed from the rim. The most 
marked exception to this is in the interior of the fold for a distance 
of about five miles northeast of Accident. Here the strike diverges 
from the direction of the axis southwesterly on the western limb of 
the fold, and southeasterly on the eastern limb. 

The dip is quaquaversal except in the vicinity of the Pennsylvania 
line. The steepest dip is on the western limb of the fold about 2^ 
miles west of Accident where a maximum of 25° was observed in 
one exposure. It seldom exceeds 10° or 12° and is quite irregular. 
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ville ridges themselves, aj:proximately coincide in all parts of the 
county, and in many rejrions coincide with the zones of steepest dip. 
Thf-refore the anticlines and synclines have been sii-parated on these 
line^ for thf- pnrp^>se> of rliis discussion. The meth^Ml has the merit 
of (riving the divisions not only a structural but a topographic and 
irfoloiric unitv. 

The major folds situated in part in Garrett county are seven; four 
of them IxAuir svnclines, and three, anticlines. There is a loner svn- 
clinf^ Cthe Georges C reek-Potomac syncline) along the eastern bound- 
ary of the county. This is succeeded on the west by a loner anti- 
cline Cthe Deer Park anticline) which extends from near the north- 
east to near the southwest comer of the countv. West of this are 
two svnclines fthe f'astleman syncline at the north and the Upper 
Youghiogheny sviicline at the south) which are disconnecte<l by a low 
uplift and are neither quite in line nor quite parallel. The axis of 
the latter is situated farther to the northwest, and its dire<-tion is 
nearer north and south, than the axis of the former. West of these 
two synclines are two anticlines (the Accident anticline at the north 
and the Cranesville anticline at the south) which like the synclines 
last describc'd are also disconnected, and whose axes are both out of 
line and divergent. The discrepancy in the position and direction 
of the axes is similar to that of the axes of the above mentioned syn- 
clines, but is even greater in amount. Northwest of these anticlines 
is a syncline (the Lower Youghiogheny syncline). The Upper 
Youghiogheny syncline, from its position flanking the Deer Park anti- 
cline on the west, would seem t^> Ix* more closely related to the Castle- 
man than to the Lower Youghiogheny syncline. But it is structurally 
more closely related to the latter, as it is joined with it at a point on 
the axis 200 feet lower than with the fonner; and is a fold of the 
same broad imsymmetrical type. 

Faults are small, infrequent and inconspicuous. They do not 
affect the areal distribution of the formations, or the general character 
of the structure. 

The folds are in general luisymmetrical, the steepest dips being on 
the eastern limbs of the svnclines and western limbs of the anticlines. 
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In Other words the northwestward dips are steeper than the sontheasit- 
ward. This is in general true throughout the entire Appalachian 
province. The amount and the regularity of the dip decrease from 
the southeastern to the northwestern part of the county. The amount 
of pitch increases in the same direction. This regular change in the 
dip and j>itch from the southc^ast to the northwest entirely changes 
the general character of the structure. The continuation of the 
change beyond the limits of the county in either direction makes 
GaiTctt countv a transition zone Ix^tween two radically different struc- 
tural provinces. To the southeast and east is w^hat lias been desig- 
nated the Valley liegion of the District of Open Folding of the 
Appahchian Province, while to the northwest is the Plateau Begion 
of the same district. The former is characterized by the canoe-shaped 
syncline and the cigaivshaped anticline. The latter is characterized 
by the spoon-shaped syncline and the domed anticline. The eastern 
edge of the Georges Creek-Potomac syncline forms the western bound- 
arj' of the former region. The eastern edges of the Accident anti- 
cline and the Upper Youghiogheny syncline form the eastern bound- 
ar^' of the latter region. The intervening area, comprising in Mary- 
land the Georges Creek-Potomac syncline, the Deer Park anticline, 
and the Castleman svncline, is transitional between them. 

The Sedimentary Record in Garrett County, 
early" paleozoic pkriods. 

At the beginning of our record of geologic history large part? of 
what is now the continent of Xorth America were covered bv the 
sea. Land areas existed in what is n(nv Canada and probably along 
a belt near the presc^nt Atlantic shore. These lands grew intennit- 
tently by elevation, and were worn away by the pro<^esses of erosion 
which are now attacking the land surfaces everywhere. The sea was 
fed by the waste ()f the eroded land, and shallowed and narrowed 
because of receiving these sediments. 

The details of this early histoi-y are complex and varied. The 
uplift of the land was sometimes rapid and consequently large 
amounts of sediment were furnished to the sea within short periods. 
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At other times the land-surface stood near sea-level for long intervals, 
and then the sediment which reached the sea was fine in texture and 
small in volume. The land itself was sometimes submerged beneath 
the sea so that marine sediments were spread over the old land-surface. 
The sea-bottom was at other times raised above the water-level and 
the recently formed strata were eroded and redeposited. 

There is no positive evidence as to what took place in what is now 
Garrett county during the early Paleozoic. It is probable that most of 
the time the region was submerged at a distance from shore. 

THE DEVONIAN PERIOD. 

The Early Devonian Epochs. 

The rocks which were laid down early in the Devonian Period are 
not exposed in Garrett county. The character of the rocks in adja- 
cent regions shows that the district was submerged and was receiving 
sediment from a neighboring land-mass. 

This land was near base-level, forming a broad low plain from 
which little sediment was derived. The earliest Devonian sediments 
are consequently limestones. Gradually the continent rose, initiating 
erosion, and causing muddy sediments to reach the sea. The conti- 
nent was, however, a lowland imtil the middle of the Devonian, when 
the record in Garrett county itself begins.* 

The Jennings Epoch. 

A very marked uplift of the land area east of the Devonian sea 
began in middle Devonian time. This resulted in the growth of a 
great highland area along the present shore of New England, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia. Erosion was very active in this 
region of uplift and a vast amount of sediment was furnished to the 
sea. This material was transported by powerful rivers without sort- 
ing, and was deposited in a series of deltas upon a subsiding sea- 

' It is possible, as has been suggested in a paper published since the above was in type, 
that land areas existed in this region at times during the Silurian and Lower Devonian. 
(See Ulrich and Schuchert, Kept. N. Y. State Pal. for 1901, pp. 688-668.) 
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bottom. The beds thus formed now constitute the Jennings forma- 
tion and are the oldest rocks exposed in Garrett county. The abun- 
dant marine fossils show that these rocks were formed in the open sea. 

It is diflScult to obtain a measure of the length of Jennings time. 
The thickness of strata accumulated is great, but the accumulation 
was rapid; and both the thickness of the rocks and the rapidity of the 
accumulation were local phenomena. In the southern Appalachians 
the same beds are represented by only a few feet of black shale. 
There the sediments were lacking and accumulation was slow. 

Jennings time was not marked by any legible episodes. It was 
of monotonous uniformity, except when the minor details such as 
the sEifting of deltas were concerned, and then it was of undecipher- 
able complexity. The uplift and erosion of the highland, the rapid 
transportation of unsorted detritus to the ocean, and the deposition of 
the sediments upon the sinking sea-floor, were all uninterrupted. 

Toward the end of Jennings time uplift failed to keep pace with 
erosion in some portions of the continent and these regions approached 
topographic maturity. A deep residual soil then began to accumu- 
late. Other changes took place. The sea began to fill with sediment 
and a coastal plain formed. This grew westward by the filling of the 
sea, and eastward by the reduction of the land to an even plain over 
which rivers meandered and spread the coarser part of their burden. 

The Hampshire Epoch. 

Conditions little understood, which resulted in the formation of a 
groat series of red and green shales and sandstones, in which marine 
fossils are usually absent, came into existence toward the close of the 
Devonian. These beds constitute the Hampshire formation, or as 
it has been called in Pennsylvania and New York, the Catskill 
formation. 

The Catskill epoch is not to be considered as a fixed and definite 
time in geologic historj^, to which the age of certain formations can 
everywhere be referred. It represents rather a migrating set of con- 
ditions which began in eastern New York and northeastern Penn- 
sylvania in middle Devonian time and continued there until after 
the beginning of the Carboniferous. In western New York and 
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northwestern Pennsylvania it did not begin until the close of the 
Devonian. In Maryland and in the adjacent regions it began imme- 
diately after the Chemung as here recognized and ended before the 
deposition of the earliest known Carboniferous sediments. The 
Hampshire epoch is that part of geologic time during which Catskill 
conditions existed in Maryland and adjacent regions. 

Hampshire time differed from Jennings time in this region in 
that red and green strata were deposited in waters which did not 
contain marine life. The conditions which brought about this change 
are very imperfectly imderstood. The known facts seem to be limited 
to the following: 

In the first place the waters became unfavorable to marine life, 
as is indicated by the apparent absence of fossils. Furthermore, 
as far as known, the position of the shore did not change, for there 
is no evidence of an unconformity by overlap, such as would result 
from a marine transgression; or of the transfer of coastal-plain accu- 
mulations into the sea, such as would result from a marine recession. 
The volume of sediment was continued while its character changed, 
this change consisting in an increase in the amount of thoroughly 
oxidized material and in a decrease in the amount of fresh and 
unsorted material. 

The conditions above cited might have come about as the result 
of the following causes. To begin with, the region bordering the 
coast having been reduced by subaerial erosion to a low-lying plain, 
over which all coarser river sediments were spread, only the finer 
sediments reached the sea. At the same time increased activity of 
erosion at a distance from the shore, due either to an elevation which 
did not affect the coast, or to increased precipitation, swelled the 
volume of the rivers, resulting in the transportation to the coastal 
plain of a large bulk of sediment of which only the more oxidized 
and finer portions reached the sea. The surface from which this 
material originally came was deeply disintegrated and was attacked 
rapidly by the strengthened streams. The result was a large accumu- 
lation of coarse material on the coastal plain, and a large influx of 
fresh water and of fine sediment into the sea. As a result either of 
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the amount of this nuiddy material and fresh water which was poured 
into the sea, or of unknown changes in the sea itself, the marine 
life of the Devonian was destroyed. The waters which extended 
over the northern Appalachian region must have been shallow and 
cut off from the main ocean or they could not have been so profoundly 
affected. The Hampshire epoch was uniform in its conditions from 
beginning to end, and was probably of long duration. 

THE CARBONIFEROUS PERIOD. 

The change from the Devonian to the Carboniferous sediments in 

the region under discussion is of grent lithologic abruptness. The 

surface is so sharp as never to be mistaken. Whether or not it is 

marked by an unconformity is a question which cannot at present 

be decided. 

The Pocono Epoch. 

According to Mr. Bailey Willis * the beginning of Carboniferous 
time was accompanied by a slight submergence and a tilting of the 
coastal plain toward the west. The red sediments which had been 
supplied to the sea during late Devonian time failed; either because 
the deep oxidized residual which had furnished them was exhausted 
or because transportation to the open sea was prevented by the sub- 
mergence. At the same time the coarse and cleanly washed quartzose 
sediments which had been accumulating in the beaches and sand- 
flats of the Devonian coastal plain were delivered rapidly to the 
waters of the open sea and were spread as a broad sheet of con- 
glomerate and sand. These beds form the Pocono sandstone. Some 
of the beaches and lagoons of earlier times were probably then 
entombed and preserved without destruction in the mass of paitly 
transported and re-deposited material. This made the sediments of 
the Pocono of great complexity of character and discordance of bed- 
ding. The great and ra})id variations in thickness of the formation 
find explanation in previous irregularities of the sea-bottom, in local 
differences in the amount of material at hand, and al>ove all in the 
varying distance from shore. 

* Paleozoic Appalachia; Md. Geol. Survey, voL iv, p. 65. 
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Iiiterbedded with the sandstone and conglomerate are beds of fine 
shale, some of which eaiT\' abundant marine fossils. These are prob- 
ably the most shoreward representatives of the normal marine sedi- 
ments which form the Waverly group in Ohio where they contain 
the remains of flourishing marine life. 

Pocono time was marked by rapid submergence and the rapid 
delivery to the sea of the beach accumulations of previously washed 
and sorted material. The duration of Pocono time was probably 
not long. 

The Greenbrier Epoch. 

The beginning of Greenbrier time was marked by a sudden 
decrease in the amount of sedimentation. The waters of the Appa- 
lachian sea became clearer and deeper and little or no arenaceous 
sediments were deposited. These waters teemed with marine life, and 
by the agency of these organisms, aided perhaps by chemical pre- 
cipitation, beds of limestone were laid down. The argillaceous char- 
acter of most of the limestone, and the presence of interbedded strata 
of red shale indicate that land was near enough to furnish some 
detritus. The nature of this sediment shows that the land had a 
deeply disintegrated surface and that the shore-line was sufficiently 
embayed or beach-bound to prevent the coarser material from reach- 
ing the open sea. It was probable that the submergence which 
brought the deep clear ocean waters into the region converted the 
lower courses of the rivers into estuaries in which the coarser part 
of the land-waste was held. 

The " siliceous limestone " or calcareous cross-bedded sandstone 
at the base of the Greenbrier records that stage of the submergence 
when the last of the pebbly beaches disappeared below the sea and 
clear marine waters first extended over them. The cross-bedding in 
this rock was the work of the undertow and tides on tops and sides of 
these already submerged beaches. They are a lithologic transition 
from the Pocono to the Greenbrier, but belong most positively to the 
age of the latter. 

The absence of fossils in these beds is to be explained by the sub- 
mergence and the accompanying eastward transfer of the shore-line 
having been too rapid for the fauna to accompany it. 
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Shortly after this first invasion of marine waters from the west, 
the ponded Pocono rivers succeeded in clearing their mouths of the 
marine waters and poured an accumulation of muddy sediment into 
the sea. Then were deposited the red and green shales and thin 
argillaceous limestones of the Middle Greenbrier. It is probable 
that these deposits record a halt in the subsidence. 

The purer, more thickly-bedded limestones which predominate in 
the upper part of the Greenbrier formation are the record of a 
renewed and continued subsidence which lasted throughout the 
remainder of Greenbrier time. Marine conditions then existed for 
a long period and over a wide area. From time to time muddy 
sediment reached the sea but it did not interfere with life, for the 
limestones and shales are both fossiliferous. 

The Mauch Chunk Epoch. 

The beginning of the Mauch Chunk epoch was marked by the 
invasion of that part of the sea in which the present Mauch Chunk 
shales of Maryland were deposited by a great volume of muddy 
sediment similar to that which from time to time reached it during 
the Greenbrier epoch. The clear marine waters and the marine fauna 
were driven away and a great thickness of mud and sand was rapidly 
deposited. This was occasioned by an elevation of tlie continent 
suflScient to quicken erosion and to bring the region under discussion 
within the zone which could receive muddy sediments; but not enough 
to submerge the beaches or to deliver coarse unsorted material to the 
waves. The conditions of Catskill time were repeated. The already 
deeph weathered and oxidized soil was stripped off and carried to 
the sea but on the way the coarser material lagged behind and was 
accumulated in flood-plain and coastal-plain sediments which were 
not to receive their final deposition until the next epoch. 

The Pottsville Epoch, 

The beginning of Pottsville time was marked by the change from 
the deposition of fine oxidized sands and clays to that of much coarser 
and fresh sands and gravels. It was such a change as accompanies 
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a submergence and seaward tilting of an old land surface. The 
coastal-plain accumulations were rapidly swept into the sea and rede- 
posited without resorting. 

The history of Pottsville time is complex, varying much within 
short intervals, not merely from time to time, but from place to place. 

The lowest beds of the Pottsville in Maryland are much younger 
than those of the regions to the northeast and southwest. It is thus 
evident either that there was no sedimentation in Maryland during 
the earliest Pottsville time, or that any such sediments as ever 
existed have been eroded, or that the oldest Pottsville sediments 
of these other regions are contemporaneous with part of the Mauch 
Chunk. This question has been discussed by Mr. David White * 
who, while he regards the present evidence as inconclusive, is inclined 
toward the last explanation. 

In the Maryland region the beginning of Pottsville time was 
marked by the deposition of a thin sandstone, following the cessation 
of the deposition of red sediments and possibly following a still later 
period of erosion. 

The next episode was the invasion of fine lagoon and marsh sedi- 
ments producing a succession of fine sandstones, shales, and coal 
seams. These beds carry the very distinctive Sharon flora and are 
hence to be correlated with the widespread Sharon coal-group. The 
existence of these beds implies an interval of quiescence of consid- 
erable duration which extended over a wide area. 

The Connoquenessing sandstones indicate that Sharon time was 
followed by a tilting of the continent to the seaward which submerged 
the marsh deposits and spread over them not only part of the barrier 
beaches behind which they had accumulated but the sands and gravels 
which had been accumulating along the flood-plains of the rivers. 
About the middle of Connoquenessing time there was a short period 
of quiescence during which the Quakertown coal with its accompany- 
ing shales was spread in a great marsh which extended not only 

^ The Stratigraphic Succession of the Fossil Floras of the Pottsville 
Formation in the Southern Anthracite Coal Field, Pennsylvania. 20th 
Ann. Kept. U. S. Geol. Survey, part ii, pp. 749-928. 
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over the region under discussion but over the greater part of what 
is now western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and northern West Vir- 
ginia. But immediately after the deposition of the coal the condi- 
tions which existed during early Connoquenessing time were resumed 
and continued with great uniformity. 

After the deposition of the Connoquenessing sandstone, tlie region 
which is now Garrett county again became a great coal marsh in 
which the Mercer coals and shales were hnd down. This marsh 
extended over the whole of western Maryland and the larger part 
of western Pennsylvania, northern West Virginia and eastern Ohio. 
In its more minute details the history of the Mercer stage was com- 
plex. In some places as many as three coals were deposited, while in 
others there was only one. In some regions two limestones were 
deposited, but both of them are absent in Maryland. 

Another great sandstone, the Homewood, was spread over the Mer- 
cer shales and coals. The deposition of this sandstone probably 
records a gradual subsidence during which the barrier-beach was 
driven landward burying the Mercer marshes. The culmination 
of this movement terminated Pottsville time. 

The Allegheny Epoch. 

Allegheny time began with the period of quiet which succeeded 
the submergence during which the Homewood sandstone was laid 
down. As soon as this submergence ceased the broad area of sand 
with its surface in the littoral zone was converted into a swamp in 
which was formed the Brookville coal. The formation of this coal was 
followed in some portions of the field by a very slight submergence 
which permitted the accumulation of mud. When this submergence 
ceased another swamp was formed in which the Clarion coal was 
formed. In those localities where there was little or no submergence 
during this inten^al the Brookville and (Marion coals are represented 
by a single seam. In such localities the coal represents both the 
Brookville and the Clarion. In some other localities one or the other 
may be and probably is absent, because that spot was the location 
of an island or a lake within the marsh. The Clarion sandstone 



br'/*d erU'Xtt mud ecii:keidenl>kr nugnitnde, irbieii reeiihod is f^veftd- 
ixiic Xh^ mssdk of tL<r ]j3imiir'\jeii^h juod of tLe flocid-pljdxif crer tlia 
ttuirfcJb «^xruxouIatioat, 'J*iii« wmb folloved bj a ^resier FuloiKTeence 
whkli \^MiAiX tiifr ^fltifir distnet into the r^gkm of the acirniniila- 
tM^ />f fjiMr y^iu^nu. Th*t ^kiadtA vhicfa overiie tlae Climoii stnd- 
irt/^fi^ 'hiUr from tijjfe tiiiAe. jus doeg jiko the '" Ferrifenws "^ Kmestone. 
It i« ^vi4^jjt tJiAt tbiij unhmfiViKnce wag greater toward the north 
ai4d ri</rtbw#*t, for the UuieeUjne carries a marine fauna only in Ohio, 
Pi^UMyhuuia and tJiirr northern part of Maryland and West Virginia, 
whib; in t^m ts^/utbem part of West Virginia and in the adjacent 
\mri of Maryland it is of a fresh or braddsh water type. As soon 
as the \fiu\ of shales in which the '^ Ferriferous '' limestcme is included 
¥fmk built up Up tlie littoral zone, a marsh began to develop upon its 
uurfuitit and the I»wer Kittanning coal was formed. The coal seam 
known as the " Hplit-six " records the development of a local marsh 
datiiif^ Uftween the age of the "Ferriferous" limestone and that 
of ihit I/iwer Kittanning coal. The area of the Lower Kittanning 
ifmrsb <',overed a n^gion including what is now the bituminous coal 
fi<*lds of Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio and probably 
|mri of Kentucky. I^rge areas within this marsh became submerged 
I'nough for the Lower Kittanning coal to be covered by a few feet 
of mud. 'Hie Middle Kittanning coal was laid down upon this shale, 
or in the ab^'ucu^ of the shale, directly upon the Lower Kittanning 
coal. 

The Middle Kittanning coal was almost immediately submerged 
to tin* zone of the rapid accumulation of sand, and cross-bedded sands 
w<<rr Hprend ovf»r it. Upon this new surface local marshes imme- 
diately developed in which the upper Kittanning coal was formed. 

The HU<*c(>e<ling time interval was characterized by the rapid and 
Honiewhat irregular accumulation of sandstone and shale. The local 
variatinuM arc* probably du(» to differences in source of supply and 
ih Mtn«aui aetion. Then^ was probably a moderate submergence after 
the format ion of ihv Tpj^or Kittanning coal attended by uplift and 
inereased ertwiou in the interior. The local occurrence of the Lower 
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Freeport limestone in this interval suggests local deeps or quiet places 
along shore which land detritus did not reach. 

The Lower Freeport coal recGrds the next period of widespread 
tranquillity. The marsh in which this coal was formed does not 
appear to have been as uniform and unbroken as the Kittanning 
marshes. 

The deposits which cover the I^wer Freeport coal are in some 
places shale and in others sandstone. This indicates variations in 
amount of submergence, local differences in supply, or both. 

The variable succession of events during which these shales and 
sandstones were laid down was followed by greater quiet. During 
this interval only fine sediments were accumulated. These consist 
in some places of limestone, in others of iron carbonate, and in others 
of fire-clay. The Lower Freeport limestone and the Bolivar fire-clay 
date from this time. 

Then came an invasion of rank vegetation, and the Upper Free- 
port coal was formed. The Upper Freeport marsh was one of great 
extent and uniformity. According to Professor I. C. White* this 
coal is more regular and persistent in Pennsylvania than elsewhere, 
although it is workable over large areas in West Virginia and Ohio. 
The destruction and burial of the vegetation in this marsh ended 
Allegheny time. 

The Conemaugh Epoch. 

Conemaugh time began with a general and widespread submerg- 
ence which spread the previously formed beach accumulations over 
the Upper Freeport coal, and formed the Mahoning sandstone. This 
marine trangression was of wide extent and must have been of long 
duration. During its progress the Upper Freeport marsh was being 
driven eastward so that the Upper Freeport coal of the most eastern 
basins of Maryland, West Virginia and Pennsylvania is contempo- 
raneous with part at least of the Mahoning sandstone of Ohio. Dur- 
ing the middle of Mahoning time there were developed in parts 
of this region small marshes in which the Mahoning coal was formed. 

* Bull. 65, U. S. Geol. Survey, p. 147. 
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During the formation of this coal the submergence must have ceased 
long enoutrh for the land detritus to be built into a beach. The pre- 
dominanc(f of shale over sandstone at the horizon of the Upper 
Mahoning .-andstone in this region indicates that the supply of ma- 
terial in the barrier-beach was not very great or else that the streams 
had filled their channels with debris to such an extent that thev were 
carrying a large amount of unsorted material to the coast. 

Mahoning time ended with the deposition of the last sand. The 
submergence had reached such a point at this time that only very 
fine material was reaching the sea. As soon as sedimentation caught 
up with this submergence a marsh of very broad extent was spread 
over the newly made flats and the Masontown coal was formed. The 

Masontown marsh covered all of Maryland west of Cumberland, 

* 

most. of southwestern Pennsylvania, all of eastern Ohio, the greater 
part of West Virginia and part of Kentucky. That conditions were 
extremely imiform over the greater part of this area is shown by 
the almost entire absence of variation in the character of this coal. 
The marsh was so large that the vegetation grew for the most part 
in clear water and consequently the coal is remarkably free from 
impurities. 

The barrier behind which the Masontown marsh existed was low 
and contained a small amount of sand compared with the area of 
the marsh. Consequently when the submergence which terminated 
the formation of the coal took place, the overlying bed was not 
formed from the sand of the barrier-beach driven inland by the waves. 
But marsh and beach together were submerged under the waters 
of the open sea and the first covering which the coal received w^as 
of shale. As soon as from five to eight feet of shale was deposited 
the marine life which had been living farther from shore colonized 
this newly-made sea-floor, and flourished there. In this way the 
l.ower Cambridge limestone was spread as a broad continuous sheet 
at a very uniform distance of about six feet above the Masontown 
eoal. Then there was a continental elevation which increased the 
amount of sediment, rendering the conditions more and more unfav- 
orable for marine life until as the deposits became a sand, the fauna 
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entirely disappeared. The Buifalo sandstone was then rapidly laid 
down. This sandstone was evidently derived from a partly sorted 
mass of sand, which during the formation of the Lower Cambridge 
limestone, had been deposited on a coastal plain which lay to the 
eastward of that part of the Carboniferous sea in which the lime- 
stone was deposited. Still farther to the east lay a low continent 
whose surface was being deeply disintegrated by aerial agencies. 

The next step in the history of the sediments was the submergence 
of the continental mass, probably accompanied by a seaward tilting. 
This brought the last of the coastal-plain sands below the reach of 
the waves, admitted the marine waters to the Maryland region, and 
delivered the red residual soil of the old land surface to the sea. 
The result was the deposition of a series of red and gray shales and 
marine fossiliferous limestones. The Upper Cambridge limestone, 
represented in Maryland by two limestone bands 17 feet apart, 
belongs here. The red shales carry some marine fossils. 

The sea was gradually being driven back by the growth of the 
land and soon the shore was transferred westward beyond the Mary- 
land region. Then a great marsh was spread as far west as the 
Monongahela river, and in it the Bakerstown coal was formed. 

Over the Bakerstown coal the rivers spread a deposit of cross- 
bedded sand which is now knowm as the Saltsburg sandstone. As 
this sand was extended seaward the land sank until the coarser 
deposits failed to reach the coast, and a deposit of shale was laid 
down along the shore. A coastal plain was thus built up of fine 
material, the coarser land-debris being held back in the estuaries and 
on the flood-plains of the overburdened streams. The coastal plain 
then was brought to sea-level, a barrier beach was formed around its 
outer edge, and a great marsh was enclosed within. The Friends- 
ville coal was formed in this march. The extent of this marsh was 
practically the same as that of the marsh in which the Masontown 
coal was formed. The history of the Masontown marsh was repeated. 
The entire coast, — barrier beaches, marsh, and estuaries were sub- 
merged below the open sea, tlius cutting oflF the supply of terrestrial 
debris from this region and admitting a marine fauna, by the agency 

12 
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of which the marine Ames limestone was formed. It must be noted 
that in this case the invasion of the marine fauna was so rapid that 
the limestone rests directly on the coal. 

This submergence was of short duration. The land mass was ele- 
vated, bringing muddy sediments into the region under discussion, 
and the marine fauna was driven to the west. The elevation of the 
sea-floor and the sedimentation from rivers resulted in a deposit 
of muddy and sandy material over the continental shelf. Soon these 
deposits reached the ocean level, and a marsh was inclosed in which 
the Elklick coal was formed. This coal is thin and very variable in 
Maryland, but whether this is due to the conditions of its formation 
or to its subsequent erosion is not known. It seems probable that 
the elevation which rendered the formation of the coal possible con- 
tinued to some extent during and after its formation, and that thus 
not only was the surface of the coal somewhat eroded but the shore 
was transferred far to the westward, and the continent suflGiciently 
raised so that stream action was greatly accelerated. This elevation 
terminated the marine history of the region. 

It is also probable that from this time on differential uplift played 
a greater and greater part The warping of the crust increased the 
elevation more rapidly in the interior than on the coast and barriers 
due to differential uplift kept back the sea. The thick deposits of 
sand and gravel which were then laid down form the Morgantown 
sandstone, the base of which records the break either between the 
middle and upper Carboniferous * or between the Carboniferous and 
Permian.* 

It seems probable that when the Morgantown sandstone was depos- 
ited the Appalachian gulf ceased forever to be marine. This was 
due in part to the decrease in area of the gulf especially at the north- 
east end, in part to the general shallowing of the gulf throughout, 
and in part to the fact that the repeated seaward tiltings had increased 
the gradient of the westward-flowing stream, reducing at the same 
time that of tho«?e flowing to the east, and had thus diverted a large 
amount of drainage from the Atlantic into the gulf. 

* I. i\ \Yhite. Bull. W, l\ S. Geol. Surrey, pp. 19. 70. 
' I. r. White, Amer. i»ei>l.» vol. xxK p. 51. 
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The Morgantown sandstone is the product of a great elevation 
which transferred the previously accumulated coastal-plain deposits 
into the sea, eroding and then burying the marine and coastal-marsh 
deposits which had been formed in the time just passed. This eleva- 
tion was in large part differential, and the land areas were elevated 
more than the sea and coast. As far as the coast was concerned the 
elevation did not continue long. In fact it is highly probable that 
after a very short time the coast began to be submerged. Due in 
part to this reverse movement which may have involved to some 
extent the whole land-mass, and in part to the fact that erosion was 
counteracting the effect of elevation, the sediments gradually became 
finer. The upper part of the Morgantown sandstone grades into a 
sandy shale. 

The red and green shales which frequently overlie the Morgan- 
town sandstone record an epoch in which a large part of the land lay 
near base-level and only the finer sediments reached the sea. Toward 
the latter part of this epoch a fresh water limestone (the Clarksburg 
limestone) was laid down. The next step was the development of a 
very extensive coal marsh in which the Franklin coal was formed. 

The Connellsville sandstone records another seaward tilting which 
spread the sand and gravel, which had failed to reach the sea during 
the preceding time, over the finer deposits. 

Connellsville time was followed by a submergence and an epoch 
of quiet in which little sand and no gravel passed the shore line. 
Fine sands alternated with clays and limy muds. Several coal 
marshes were developed but these were of local extent. The epoch 
was marked by gentle and somewhat irregular submergence and slow 
sedimentation. Finally the bottom of the greater part of the gulf 
was brought near water level and the Conemaugh epoch ended. 

The Monongdhela Epoch. 

Monongahela time began with the growth of vegetation on the 
even surface which was formed in the Appalachian gulf in the 
closing days of Conemaugh time. This was the Pittsburg marsh 
and in it was formed the Pittsburg coal. The Pittsburg marsh was 
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The Qtiatemary, 

Quaternary time in Garrett county was a period of erosion accom- 
panied by the local and temporary deposition of sediments along the 
water courses and behind barriers of resistant rock. The minor details 
of this history were complex and no adequate record of them has 
been preserved. 

The history is one of continued erosion retarded here and there 
by the shifting barriers of sandstone and conglomerate ledges across 
the streams. Behind these barriers small deposits of sand and clay 
accumulated. Probably at no time in the Quaternary did conditions 
over the region as a whole differ much from those existing at present. 



THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF GARRETT 

COUNTY 



BY 

GEORGE CURTIS MARTIN. 



Intboductory. 

The economic mineral resources of Garrett county are largely 
confined to those areas which are underlain by Carboniferous rocks. 
As these rocks cover more than half of the county, and as the Carbon- 
iferous areas are distributed quite um'formly in the various sections, 
it is certain that all parts of the county will be benefited by a devel- 
opment of the mineral industries. All of these industries are as yet 
in a very youthful stage of development. Coal is now the chief pro- 
duct and the supply is such that it will probably continue to be the 
most important product until it is finally exhausted. Deposits of 
fire-clay have been found which are extremely promising, and it is 
not unlikely that this and other important clay and cement industries 
will be developed in the future. The supply of limestone is inex- 
haustible, but it has as yet been drawn upon only for local use. The 
rocks of this region contain deposits of iron ore similar to those which 
in neighboring regions have been of great value in the past, and the 
time may come when the deposits of this county can be worked with 
profit. Some of the sandstones and limestones can be used as build- 
ing-stone and as road-metal. 

Between the areas of Carboniferous rocks with their rich mineral 
resources are Devonian areas which, though poorer in mineral re- 
sources, contain rocks which by disintegration have formed a rich 
soil. These regions will be benefited by the development of the 
mining regions, because of the market which it will give for agri- 
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cultural products; while the mining regions will in turn be benefited 
by being surrounded by rich and prosperous farming regions. 

The areal distribution, sequence, and structure of the rocks have 
already been described in the preceding pages. The valuable minerals 
contained in these formations will now be described, — each in the 
order of its present importance. 

Coal, 
geographic occurrence. 

The coal of Garrett county is confined to the synclines, or as they 
are called when they contain coal seams, " coal basins.^^ The syn- 
clines of Garrett county are all coal basins. There are five of these 
coal basins lying partly in Garrett county. The Georges Creek basin 
lies in the northeastern part of the county to the east of the Savage 
Mountain. The most important part of this basin lies to the eastward 
of Garrett county and has already been described in the publications 
of this survey.* The Potomac basin lies in the southern and south- 
eastern part of the county, to the east and south of Backbone Moun- 
tain. The Potomac river flows near the axis of this basin, so only 
half of it is within Maryland. This basin is structurally the con- 
tinuation of the Georges Creek basin. The Castleman basin lies in 
the north-central part of the county, between Meadow and Negro 
mountains. It is the continuation of the Salisbury basin of Penn- 
sylvania. The Lower Youghiogheny basin lies in the northwest part 
of the county, to the west of Winding Ridge and to the north of 
Dog Eidge. It is the continuation of the Confluence basin of Penn- 
sylvania. The Upper Youghiogheny basin lies in the west-central 
part of the county, between Snaggy Mountain and a ridge which is 
the continuation of Meadow Mountain, parts of which are here called 
Roman Nose and Halls Hill. 

Stratioraphic Occurrence. 

The coal seams occur in the Pottsville, Allegheny, Conemaugh, and 
Monongahela formations, which collectively are called the Coal 
Pleasures. 

* Md. Geol. Survey, Allegany County, 
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Formations. 



Coal Seams. 
Waynettburg or Koontz coal 6 feet 




.^n"? * ^ fc=lH.7=::^ Upper SeiHehUy or Tu»on coal 6 feet 

2T0 /«<^ E'-Z-'-i lrjr^^ Lojcer SewicMey coal 2 ^ feet 

il^l'^y ii Retiftone coal i)i feet 

Pittsburg or Elhgarden coal 14 feet 

rr -r -^^^ ■ ^ ' ■ ^ Little Pitt«burg cttal 2 feet 

yMwii^;!^ Franklin or Little Clarkubury coal 9 feet 

( \'kn Ain fl.li o-l 1 [ia;kiiLaiL^^ Elklieh coal 1 /oot 

^wJ i r^ Kr^FTTiiiiMSrrfT g Frieml»viHe or Crinoidal coal 2 feet 

ttOO feet r -"^- ^- ^ -- - - - - 

*-.-■ 

Bakertioxcn or Barton coal 4 feet 

Masontown coal 2 fctt 
H<W*''.^.r'*.>*" AfaTimif ng coal 2 feet 
'"^''" '"iiM^' ' -J Upper tYeeport or TTiomcu) coal 4 /eef- 
er-->2:^gSJJ^^ Lower Freeport coal 2)i feet 

Allegheny r-T^'irrgS'^rri. upper Kittanmng coal B feet 

^^ -^^^^ iwVtfP~"fiiig^ lf<<fcMe and ioircr KMtanntna or Darte coal fl /eet 

P,):l ' i ': T^ Coal d feet 

W^'^i^^'^iiK^^ Clarion or Parker coal 3 feet 

!;■■••.. • ■■■•■■-••- 

(g-f j MgT ' ?*^^ Mount Savage or Wegtemport coal 2H feet 

t;'_>'.*i*v'.**-'. y. .■!■■/: -.■•.yy.'-; 
Pottsville jrif^^Si^iT i ij7T,ii Quakertown or Bloomlngton coal 2 feet 

330 feet l:;.-^';:}.::';": ^- : ' 

p>^r^l.^r<j^ ^ Sharon c^al 1 /oot 

Fig. 2 — Section showing position of coal seams. 

The Pottsville Coals. 

The coal seams of the Pottsville formation are of far less import- 
ance in Maryland than those of the overlying formations, or of the 
Pottsville formation itself in the regions to the south of Maryland. 
At present no Pottsville coal is mined in the state, but further pros- 
pecting and different conditions of the market may make some of the 
steams of commercial importance in the future. 

Thk Sharon ( 'oal. — This seam which is the representative of the 
important New Kiver and Pocahontas coals of Virginia and West 
Virginia has l)y far the greatest arenl extent of any coal in Maryland, 
but is known to be of workable thickness at only a few points. It 
(jccurs only a few feet above the base of the formation and is very 
persistent in its position. It is exposed in the railroad cut about a 
mile north of Swallow Falls where it lui;? a thickness of a little more 
than one foot. In the western part of Allegany county it is exposed 
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by the roadside half a mile east of Weetemport Here the strati- 
graphic position is well shown, the base of the Pottsville being well 
exposed four feet below the coal which is here divided into two seams 
by about thirty feet of sandstone and shale. The lower and thicker 
member is only fifteen inches thick. About two and one-half miles 
north of Oakland on the road to Swallow Falls is an abandoned drift 
where this seam was once worked for local use. The coal is not now 
exposed, but is locally reputed to have a thickness of between three 
and four feet and to be of satisfactory quality. There is a consider- 
able area in the vicinity which could be worked by drift and a large 
area which could be worked by slope or shaft, should further investi- 
gation show that the seam has a sufficient thickness and quality over 
a large enough area. A few miles to the northwest near the West 
Virginia line and on the opposite flank of this basin the same seam 
has been reported by Dr. I. C. White * as having a thickness of about 
three feet and being quite soft and pure and of the coking type of 
the New Eiver coals. The seam has not been exposed in the Lower 
Youghiogheny or Castleman basins. 

The Quakertown * Coal. — ^This seam occurs about 140 feet above 
the Sharon coal and has been exposed at only one place in Garrett 
county, namely, in the gorge below Swallow Falls where it has a 
thickness of about 18 inches. The only other place in Maryland 
where it has been seen is in Allegany county where it is exposed about 
half a milo below Westemport on the plane of the Cumberland and 
Westemport Coal Company. 

Section of the Quakertown Coal near Westernpobt, Alleoany County. 

Feet. 

Coal 1 

Shale 4 

Coal ly. 

It is not probable that this seam will ever prove to have any eco- 

TTiip- vflliiA in (rflrrett r^oiint.v. 



nomic value in Garrett county 



* Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 65, p. 202. 

' The Bloomington coal of the Report on the Geology of Allegany County 
is in part synonymous with the Quakertown coal. The question has been 
discussed in the chapter on Stratigraphy. (See p. 106.) 
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The Mount Savage (Westebnport) Coal. — This seam occurs 
from 120 to 150 feet above the Quakertown coal and from 25 to 75 
feet below the top of the formation. It has been seen in all of the 
basins except the Castleman, and is very prominent in the Potomac 
basin, but is not at present mined anywhere in Garrett county. Both 
the thickness and the quality of the seam vary much within short 
distances, and it is doubtful if the seam can ever be profitably mined 
except possibly in connection with the fire-clay which is usually asso- 
ciated with it The following section was measured at the Savage 
Mountain fire-clay mine near Frostburg: 

Section of Mount Savage Coal near Frostburg, Allegany County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Sandstone 

Shale 1 

Coal 1 214 

Shale 11 

Coal 2 

Shale and Fire-cla v 12 

In the average development of this seam it contains about 3 feet 
of coal with almost 1 foot of shale near the middle. Although the 
quality of this coal is not good, yet it is the most promising coal in 
the Pottsville of Garrett county. It is the same as the Westernport 
coal of the Allegany county report. 

The Allegheny Coals, 

By far the greater part of the coal of Garrett county is in the 
Allegheny formation. Considering the great areal extent of this 
formation and the number of workable seams which it contains, 
there seems no doubt that the coal industry of Garrett countv will 
some time exceed in importance that of Allegany county. This 
however will not be imtil the Pittsburg coal of Allegany county is 
exhausted. 

The Brookville (Bluebaugh) Coal. — This seam occurs only a 
few feet above the base of the formation. It is very irregular in its 
occurrence both in this region and in other regions. It is known 
at onlv one looalitv in Garrett county, namely, at Henrv where it 
was encountered in a bore-hole, m which it had the following section: 
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Section of Bbookville Coal at Henry, Garrett County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Shale roof 

Bone 1 Va 

Coal 1 :\Ys 

Shale Sy, 

Bone 2V1> 

Shale sy. 

Coal 8 

Shale floor 



Total 3 sya 



2 



This is the same as the Bluebaugh coal of the Allegany countv 
report. 

The Clarion (Parker) Coal. — This seam occurs between 15 and 
45 feet above the base of the Allegheny formation and is one of the 
most persistent of the small seams. It usually contains about 30 
inches of coal with a thin shale about 10 inches above the floor. 
Frequently the seam thickens locally to 4 feet or more, but is then 
broken up by shale. It was described under the name of the Parker 
coal in the report on Allegany county. 

The Clarion seam usually has a characteristic roof of shale with 
carbonate of iron nodules, which is overlain by a massive sandstone. 
It has frequently been confused with the Mount Savage coal, but 
can be readily distinguished from the latter by being associated with 
iron ore rather than with flint fire-clay. The presence of this seam 
in the Castleman and Youghiogheny basins has not been definitely 
established, but in the Potomac basin it seems to be never absent. 

Section of Clarion Coal at Chaffee, Garrett County. 

Foet. luches. 

Coal 6 

Bone and shale G 

Shale 1-10 

Coal 2 2 

' Shale 2 

Bone (> 

Total 4 8 

The "Split-six" Coal. — This coal occurs from 60 to 120 feet 
above the base of the formation and about 50 feet above the Clarion 
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coal. It is not well developed in Garrett county. At the White 
Eock mine 2^ miles N. N. W. of Sang Eun it has been opened 24 
feet below the Lower Kittanning and shows the following section : 

Section of " Split-six " Coal 2Vi Miles N. N. W. of Sang Run, Garbktt 

County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Black shale 

Coal 1 3 

Shale 3 

Coal 1 

Shale 1 

Coal 11 

Total 3 6 

It is interesting to compare this with the following section at Frank- 
lin, Allegany county, where the seam is 28 feet below the Lower 
Eittanning: 

Sbotion of " Split-six " Coal, Franklin, Axlegany County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Coal 1 

Shale 11 

Coal 11 

Shale 1 

Coal 1 5 

Total 4 4 

This coal is frequently absent, having been seen at only a few 
points. Because of this, and because of its poor quality, it cannot 
be considered as having any economic value. 

The Lower (and Middi-e?) Kittanning (Davis or Six-foot) 
Coal. — This seam occurs between 90 and 150 feet above the base of 
the formation, about 80 feet above the Clarion coal, and about 28 feet 
above the " Split-six " when that seam is present. It really consists 
of two coals separated by a band of shale from a few inches to ten 
feet in thickness. This seam may be considered either as representing 
the Lower Kittanning, or both the Lower and the Middle Kittanning. 
When this middle shale is thin, as is the case in a large part of the 
Potomac valley, this seam is of great value. 
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Section of Lower Kittanning Coal at He37bt, Gabrett County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Coal 2 6 

Shale 1 

Coal 2 

Shale 1 

Coal 1 8 

Shale 1 

Coal 1 

Total 8 4 

Section of Lowsb Kittanning Coal One Mile South of Ckelun, 

Gabbett County. jpeet. inches. 

Coal 6-12 

Shale 1-12 

Coal 2 11 

Bone 6 

Coal 6 

Shale 2 11 

Coal 7 

Bone 1 

Coal 10 

Coal or bone 1 6 

Total 10 6 

Section of Loweb Kittanning Coal sy^ Milbb West of Fbisndsyille, 

Gabbett County. jreet. Inches. 

Coal 1 2 

Bone 2 

Coal 4 

Shale 1 

Bone 9 

Shale 1 8 

Coal 8 

Shale % 

Coal 4 

Bone 7 

Coal 4 

Total 6 1% 

Where the " Split-six " is present the Lower Edttanning does not 
usually have as great a thickness as elsewhere. The following sec- 
tions are typical of its development under these circumstances: 
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Hectiox ow Lown Kittassisg Coax, xeab Fkaxkux, Aixjdqaxt Couxty. 

Fe«t. Indies. 

Coal 1 

Bone 6 

Coal 1 6 

Shale 1 

Cool 2 5 

Total 5 6 

Sectiok of Loweb KrrrA5!ci5G Coal at the White Rock Mine, 2*4 Miles 

X. X. W. OF Sa^to Run, Oabbett Couyrr. 

Feet. Indies. 

Coal 2 3 

Shale 1 

Coal 6 

Shale 1 

Coal 1 8 

Total 5 6 

The Lower Eittanning is by far the most persistent and valuable 
Beam below the Pittsburg. There are, to be sure, some areas in which 
it is worthless or perhaps almost absent, but these are few and small. 
Probably there is not a square mile within its area of outcrop where 
part at least is not workable. Where it is valueless the trouble is not 
as much in the absence of coal as in the fact that the shale and bone 
partings have locally thickened so as to make the labor of mining 
too great. 

But unfortunately this seam seems subject more than any other 
to one set of conditions which has caused a great amount of trouble, 
expense and discouragement. In almost every large mine in this 
H(!Hin there have been encountered what are known as " faults." 
ThcHe are not true faults in the sense in which the name is generally 
UHcd. They may jxTliaps be considered overthrusts of small displace- 
ment. There Iihh been slight movement along the bedding which is 
restricted alniont entirely to the surface, either of the floor or roof 
of the Heani, or of one surface of the most prominent shale parting. 
'J'ho coal has thun heiMi s(]ucezed and thrown into a series of undu- 
hiting rolls wliicli destroy the normal uniformity of thickness. In 
many cases the e(»al on one or both sides of the most prominent shale 
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parting is squeezed out entirely. Apparently the shales within the 
seam are never cut oif by this movement. In fact they are usually 
thicker where the coal is absent. This is probably a cause rather 
than a result of the movement; or more strictly speaking, it is prob- 
ably the cause of the localization or local intensification of the move- 
ment. The cause of the movement itself is not known. It may be 
that in the general folding to which the region has been subjected, 
this seam being the thickest deeply buried coal, as the softest stratum, 
took up the differential movement. Variations either in the thick- 
ness of the coal or of the interbedded shales would determine the 
points at which this movement along the bedding would be resolved 
into directions which would result in cutting off the coal. An alter- 
native hypothesis for the cause of the original movement can be based 
upon a consideration of the conditions which existed during the deposi- 
tion of the Coal Measures. During Pottsville time conditions were 
less stable and uniform than during any other portion of the Carbon- 
iferous and perhaps than of the entire Paleozoic. The Pottsville 
conglomerates record rapid and wide changes of shore-line and pro- 
found differential crustal movements. These conditions probably 
were preceded by, and certainly resulted in, an extremely uneven 
sea-bottom. During early Allegheny time conditions were hardly 
less intense. It is certain that beyond the great coastal marshes which 
from time to time or continuously bordered early Carboniferous 
Appalachia lay a sea in which there were great deeps and an uneven 
bottom which formed an unstable foundation for the deposits which 
were later spread over it. After the Kittanning marshes had spread 
over their hundreds of square miles and had lasted for their cen- 
turies, tumultuous and disturbed conditions again held sway. Above 
the thin shale which overlies the Middle Kittanning coal is the thick, 
cross-bedded Lower Freeport sandstone. Between its irregular foun- 
dation and the uneven and changing weight of this great sandstone 
the coal would in its soft condition be especially liable to disturb- 
ances which could not but result in greatly modifying its thickness 
and uniformity. Indeed it is not unlikely that then as now sub- 
marine slips took place on the irregular sea-bottom. If this did 

13 
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happen as there is every reason to suppose it might, there is far less 
difficulty in explaining the presence of the " faults " than in explain- 
ing their infrequency and minuteness. Considering the conditions 
which we know to have existed, there is no reason to look later than 
the close of the Allegheny or even than the middle of the Allegheny 
for the cause of the irregularities of the coal. 

The writer has attempted to give to each of these alternative hypo- 
theses its maximum value. While he considers either set of causes 
sufficient to have brought about the disturbance, he is inclined to 
assign it to the latter, because it is certain that that cause was present 
and was sufficient to have produced the movement. The fact that 
the younger seams have apparently not been similarly disturbed in 
any such degree indicates that the cause existed and passed away prior 
to their formation. 

To return to the economic side of the subject. The "faults" 
(judging from past experience) may be expected in almost any mine 
in the Greorges Creek Potomac basin, and have been encountered 
in the Upper Youghiogheny basin. In most cases the coal will be 
found again within 100 feet by following along the bedding and 
across the strike. In one case the coal has been absent for 600 feet 
but was then found with full thickness. In the majority of cases 
the coal has been found in considerably less than 100 feet. These 
"faults" do not cut the bedding except within the seanty so it is 
absolutely useless to look for the coal anywhere except along the 
bedding. At present it is not possible to tell where these " faults " 
will be found or what their extent will be, but these problems can 
probably be solved in the future. When a few more mines have 
been opened it will probably be possible after platting all the known 
" faults " on a map, and determining their relation to the variation 
in thickness of the sandstones, to show also the probable extension 
of the " faults," where they must be expected and where and how 
they can be most economically avoided. 

The Upper Kittanning Coal. — This seam occurs at an interval 
varying from 36 to 65 feet above the top of the Lower Kittanning 
coal. Frequently it is represented by only a few inches of coal, or 
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is entirely absent. The only place where it is known to be work- 
able, is in the vicinity of Harrison, where sections measured on the 
West Virginia side of the river showed thicknesses of 42 and 43 
inches of clean coal at two openings about one-fourth of a mile apart. 
It is not known how large an area contains any such thickness of coal. 

The Lower Freeport Coal. — This seam occurs at an interval 
of from 65 to 80 feet above the Upper Kittanning coal, and from 
100 to 145 feet above the Lower Kittanning coal. It is somewhat 
variable and uncertain in its occurrence. 

The following section was measured one-half mile west of Crellin: 

Section of Lower Freeport Coal, One-half Mile West op Crellin, 

Garrett County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Coal 2 

Bone 2 

Coal 5 

Bone 2 

Coal 1 6 

Total 2 5 

The following section was measured at L. F. Tasker's mine/ one 
and one-half miles southeast of Swanton : 

Section of Lower Freeport Coal, IV2 ^Iiles S. E. of Swanton, Garrett 

County. 

Feet. Incbes. 

Coal 2 6 

Shale 1 

Coal 1 



Total 3 



t 



The Upper Freeport (Thomas or Three-foot) Coal.— This seam 
occurs at an intcrv^al of from 20 to 60 feet above the Lower Freeport 
and from 165 to 210 feet above the Lower Kittanning. It is gen- 
erally present in all of the coal basins of the county, and is usually 
workable. 

^ It is possible that this section is of the Upper Kittanning rather than 
the Lower Freeport. 
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In the Georges Creek basin it is known as the " Three-foot " or 
more frequently but less correctly* as the "Four-foot." At Mor- 
risons, about one mile east of the county line, it is now mined and 
has the following section: 

Section of Upper Freeport Coal, Morrisons, Alleoant County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Black shale 3 

Bony coal 4 

Bone 7 

Coal 6 

Bone 2 

Coal 2 2 

Total 4 

In the Potomac basin it underlies a large area and is locally known 
as the "Three-foot" or "Thomas" seam. In the northern end of 
the basin it has a section like the following: 

Section of Upper Freeport Coal near Barnum, Garrett Couittt. 

Feet. Inches. 

Bone 3 

Coal 1 7 

Shale V, 

Coal 3 

Total 2 IVa 

From this point it thickens to the southward and in the vicinity of 
Blaine has the following section: 

Section of Upper Freeport Coal, Blaine, Garrett Coxjnty. 

Feet. Inches. 

Coal 6 

Shale 2 

Coal 11 

Shale 2 

Bony coal 1 1 

Coal 2 

Total 4 10 

' The Bakerstown seam is also called the " Fourfoot." 



!r 
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In the bore-hole at Henry the coal has this section: 

Section of Upper Freeport Coal, Henry, Garrett County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Bony conl 1 8 

Coal 3 5 

Total 5 1 

A prospect opening four miles west of Bayard showed the following: 

Section of Upper Freeport Coal, 4 Miles West of Bayard, Garrett 

County. 

Feet. Inches. 

No roof 

Coal 1 10 

Shale 4 

Coal 3 10 

Total 6 

In the Castleman basin this seam does not outcrop except along 
the flanks of the fold and has not been opened; but it underlies a 
large area in the center of the basin. In the bore-hole at Jennings 
Mill it contains 26 inches of clean coal. 

In the lower Youghiogheny basin the seam underlies a large area 
but has not been much worked because it is so largely shaft-coal. 
The following section was measured at Wm. UmbeFs mine, one mile 
west of Asher Glade: 

Section of Upper Freeport Coal, near Asuer Glade, Garrett County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Coal 4 

Shale 2 

Coal 2 

Shale 0-2 

Coal 1 8 

Shale 1 

Coal 8 

Total 5 

In the Upper Youghiogheny basin this seam imderlies several 
areas, but does not have as large an area as in the other basins. At 
W. T. Sines' mine near Swallow Falls the coal has the following 
section : 
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Section of Upper Freepobt Coal, neab Swallow Falls, Gabbxtt Countt. 

Feet. Inches. 

Sandstone roof 

Coal (somewhat bony) 1 0-3 

Shale 6 

Coal 3 1 



Total 4 7-10 

The coal is very variable in this basin, sometimes not being as good 

as the above section would indicate, and sometimes better. At one 

opening a thickness of 49 inches of clean coal without bone or shale 

was seen. 

The Conemaugh Coals. 

The rocks of the Conemaugh formation were formerly known as 
the " Lower Barren Measures " because they were supposed to con- 
tain no workable coal. Later work has shown that in this region 
at least the Conemaugh contains several seams which are either work- 
able at present or are likely to become so in the future. But there 
is no reason to believe that the coal of the Conemaugh wil] ever rival 
that of the Allegheny in importance. 

The Mahoning Coal. — This seam belongs between the upper and 
the lower Mahoning sandstones at an interval of from 45 to 60 feet 
above the Upper Freeport coal. It has not been recognized in the 
Georges Creek or Upper Youghiogheny basins. In the Potomac 
basin it is frequently present but very thin and entirely worthless. 
In the lower Youghiogheny it has been opened for local use at two 
places. 

Section of Majtoning Coal at Frazee's Mine, Selbyspobt, Garrett 

County. Feet. Inches. 

Sandstone, Upper Mahoning* 2-|- 

Shale 4 

Coal .. 8" 

Shale .8' 0" 

Coal .. 7" 

Shale . V/' !► 10 

Coal .. 3" 

Shale . 1/4" 

Coal ..1' 1" 

Concealed 5 

Sandstone, Lower Mahoning 5-f- 



Coal, Mahoning 
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Mr. Cover's mine one mile south of Friendsville is probably in 
the same seam, as may also be several small mines in the Castleman 
basin. 

The Masontown Coal. — This seam occurs at an interval of about 
70 feet above the Mahoning coal, and from 110 to 135 feet above 
the Upper Freeport coal. It is extremely constant not only as regards 
its presence but also its character. It usually contains from 20 to 24 
inches of clean coal. 

Section of Masontown Coal, One Mile North op Blaine, Gakrett 

COL'NTy. 

Feet. Inches. 

Shale roof 

Coal 1 2 

Bone 1 

Coal 6 

Total 1 9 

Section of ALa.sontown Coal in the Jennings Mill Bore-hole, Castle- 
man's Valley, Garrett County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Coal 1 4 

Bone 3 

Total 1 7 

Section op Masontown Coal, One Mile North of Selbysport, Garrett 

County. Feet. inches. 

Coal 1 9 

This seam has not been seen in the Upper Youghiogheny basin. 
Probably there is only one hill high enough to catch it. 

The Bakebstown (Barton or Four-foot) Coal. — This seam 
occurs at an interval of from 90 to 130 feet above the Masontown 
coal. It is present in the Georges Creek, Potomac, Castleman and 
both Youghiogheny basins. In the Georges Creek basin it is popu- 
larly known as the " Three-foot " or less commonly but more cor- 
rectly as the "Four-foot." In the report on the Geology of Alle- 
gany County it was called the Barton seam, but it is not the seam 
to which Stevenson applied the name " Barton " in the Pennsylvania 
reports in 1876. In the Potomac basin it is known as the "Four- 
foot." In the Castleman basin it is called the " Honeycomb " seam. 
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Section of Bakerstown Coal, One-iiaxf Miue North of Franklin 
(Guhberland-Georoes Greek Coal Co.'s Mine), Allegany Countt. 

Feet. Inches. 

Bone 11 y. 

Coal 2 11 

Shale Vi 

Coal 4 

Total 4 3 

Section of Bakerstown Coal at Barnum (Monroe Mining Company's 

Mine). peet. inches. 

Coal 4 

Bone 8 

Coal 2 

Shale 1 

Coal 4 

Total 3 6 

Section of Bakerstown Coal Two Miles Southeast of Swanton (Frank 

Sharpless' Mine). Feet. Inches. 

Bone 3 

Coal 6 

Bone 1 4 

Coal 2 10 

Total 4 11 

Section of Bakerstown Coal One Mile Southeast of Bittinqer (Peter 

Lohr's Mine). Feet. Inches. 

Bone 10 

Coal 2 3 

Total 3 1 

Section of Bakerstown Coal One ]Mile West of Friendsvtllb (Capt. 

Friend's Mine). Feet. inches. 

Coal 2 3 

In all of these basins, except the Upper Youghiogheny, it is of 
wide extent and great persistence, and has already proved to be of 
considerable commercial value. 

The Gkantsvtlle (" Beachet ") Coal. — This seam occurs in the 
Castleman basin only. Its position is apparently a short distance 
below the Bakerstown seam, but cannot be exactly determined. 
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Section of Graktsvilue Coal One Mile West ob' Grantsville (Aaron 

Bbaciiey's Mine). ^^^^ inches. 

Shale roof 

Coal 11 

Shale 1 

Coal 2 

Shale 2 

Coal 7 

Shale 1 3 

Limestone 2 

Section of Grantsville Coal One Mile Northwest of Bevansville 

(RiDGLEY's Mine). ^^^^ j^^^^ 

Shale roof 

Coal 6 

Shale 1 

Coal 13 

Shale 1 

Coal 6 

Shaly sandstone 5 

Bony coal 2 

Coal 9 

Bone 1 

Coal 2 1 

Shale 2 

Coal 6 

Bone 4 

It can be seen from these sections that the seam is of considerable 
value, provided it has sufficient area and constancy. Unfortunately 
these points are in doubt. Three hypotheses concerning its occur- 
rence may be considered. 

1. That it is a local development of the Bakerstown. 

2. That it is a constant seam, just near enough to the Bakerstown 
(within forty-six feet) at the point where the Jennings Mill bore-hole 
was put down so that no record was obtained by tlie drill, and far 
enough below it (over sixty feet) so that it was missed in a section 
one mile east of Bittinger. 

3. That it was absent at one or both of the places where the above 
mentioned sections were obtained. 

The problem must be left at present as an undetermined one. 
There is no doubt that the seam belongs above the Masontown coal, 
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but whether it is a local development of the Bakerstown or belongs 
as much as one hundred feet below it is a question which cannot be 
decided. 

It is named from the town of Grantsville, near which it is most 
extensively mined. 

The Maynabdieb Coal. — This seam which is locally known as the 
" slate vein/' is apparently confined to the Castleman basin and occurs 
at an interval of about 40 feet above the Bakerstown coal. 

Section of Maynardieb Coal at West End of Maynardieb Kidqk, Vi 

Mile East of Jennings Mill, Garrett County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Coal 1 1 

Bone 9 

Shale 2 

Bone 1 

Total 3 

Section of ]Maynardier Coal Ttho and One-fourth Milbs Northeast of 

BiTTiNGER, Garrett County. 

Feet. Inchc». 

Coal 11 

Bone 6 

Shale 5 

Bone 1 1 

Total 2 11 

Wherever this seam has been opened it has proved too impure 
to mine even for local use, and must be considered as having no 
commercial value. 

It is named from its occurrence along the western end of May- 
nardier Kidge. 

The Feiendsville Coal. — This seam occurs at an interval of from 
90 to 160 feet above the Bakerstown coal. The interval is about 100 
feet in the Georges Creek basin, 160 feet in the Castleman basin, 
and 90 feet in the lower Youghiogheny basin. This coal has not 
been exposed in that part of the Georges Creek basin which lies in 
Garrett county, although there are many square miles underlain by 
it. In the western part of Allegany county (one mile northwest 
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of Mount Savage) it contains about 28 inches of coal without partings. 
In the Potomac basin it is about 22 inches thick, and is locally known 
as the " twenty-two inch." In the Castleman basin it varies in thick- 
ness from 19 to 24 inches, and is called the " fossil vein." In the 
Lower Youghiogheny basin it varies in thickness from 16 to 20 
inches. 

The Elklick Coal. — This seam which occurs at an interval of 
about 35 feet above the Friendsville coal, is very irregular and thin 
in Garrett county. Frequently it is entirely absent, and it has never 
been seen with sufficient thickness to have any commercial value 
whatever. 

The Franklin or Little Clarksburg Coal. — This seam occurs 
at an interval of from 50 to 100 feet above the Elklick coal, 80 to 
140 feet above the Friendsville coal, and about 150 feet below the 
Pittsburg coal. In the Georges Creek basin it is known as the " Dirty 
Nine-foot." 

Section of Franklin Coal One Mit.f. Northwest of Franklin. 

Feet. Inches. 

Shale roof 

Coal 2 

Shale 1 

Coal 10 

Shale 2 3 

Coal 2 9 

Total G 1 

In the other basins its section is very different from this, it being 
represented by one or two seams each about 15 or 18 inches thick 
and separated by twenty feet or more of shale. 

The Little Pittsburg Coals. — Between the Franklin and Pitts- 
burg seams there are one or two small seams which are quite variable 
in their positions. One of them seems to be always present and occa- 
sionally both are. When only one is present the usual position for 
it is from 60 to 80 feet below the Pittsburg seam. When both are 
present one is about 40 feet and the other about 90 feet below the 
Pitt.sburg. The thickness is quite variable. 
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Section of Littu: Pittsburg Coal One Mile Northwest of Fbiendsville 

(Mr. RuMBAUGirs Mine). 

Foet. Inches. 

Coal 6 

Shale 2 

Coal 1 5 

Shale 1 

Coal 1 6 

Total 3 8 

In the Castlemaii basin the thickness seems to be less than 20 
inches. In the Georges Creek l)asin, measurements made in Alle- 
gany county show a thickness of over three feet. In the Potomac 
basin two seams are present, the upper of workable thickness, but 
they have been recognized only in Fairfax Knob. 

The Monongahela Coals. 

The Monongahela formation contains six seams of coal in Garrett 
county and the immediately adjoining regions. Five of these may 
bo considered workable, while three of them have been mined in 
Garrett county at one time or another. However it is due entirely 
to the presence of one seam that the Monongahela coals have out- 
ranked the others of this region in importance. This is the Pitts- 
burg seam from which nearly all the coal now being mined in Mary- 
land is being taken. 

The PmsBURO (Elkgarden, " Fourteen-foot " or " Bio Vein ") 
Coal. — This seam occurs at the base of the Monongahela formation, 
at an interval of 145 or 150 feet above the Franklin coal. It is 
wholly restricted to the Georges Creek and Potomac basins, and al- 
most wholly to the former. The following sections illustrate the 
structure of the seam and its variation from north to south. 

Section of Pittsburg Coal at Bowery Mine, Midlothian, Allegany 

CoirN'TY. Feet. Inches. 

Shale with wild coals 10-12 

Black shale 2 

Coal, top 1 4 

Parting 

Coal, breast 5 6 
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Foet. 



'* Mining ply 



ti 



Coal, bottom 



r Coal ., S"' ^ 
Shale . lyg" 
Coal .. 9" 
Shale .2" \. . 
Coal ..12" 
Shale . 1" 
Coal ..14" 



Inches. 
4 



• - 



lli/j 



2 



Section of Pittsburg Coal at Koontz Mine, Gabrett County. 

Foet. Incbes. 

Shale 

Coal, wild 11 

Shale 10 

Coal, top 1 6 

Coal, breast »....7 6 

Shale 1 

r Coal . . 2" 
Shale . 1" 
Coal ..15" 
Shale .^'^ 
Coal .. 9" 



Coal, bottom . . . 



Total 13 1 

Section of Pittsburg Coal on Franklin Hill (Excelsior Mine), Garrei 

County. Feet Inches. 

Coal, wild 1 

Shale 11 

Coal, top 2 4 

Coal, breast 7 11 

Shale 2 

Coal, bottom 2 5 

Total 14 9 

Section of Pittsburg Coal One and One-half Milks Northwest of Siia^ 

Garrett County. Feet. Inches. 

Coal, top (not seen, 1' 8^" thick across 

the river at Elkgarden) ? ? 

r Coal 3' 4" 

Parting" . 

Coal 3" 

Bone ... 4" 



Coal, breast . . . 



Shale . . . 



Va 



Coal ....3' 7" 
Shale ... 2" 
Coal, bottom 1' 6" 



..7 



6% 



2 



6 
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Section of Pittsburg Coal on Fairfax Knob S West Virginia. 

Feet. Inches. 

Coal, roof 2 

Shale 6 

Coal 8 2 

Shale 2 

Coal 1 2 

Shales 5 

Limestone 4 

Shales 7 

Coal, " brick " 4 6 

Fire-clay and shales 18 

Coal, " bottom," slaty 7 

The division of the coal into three members, known as the " Top '* 
or " Koof " coal, " Breast " coal, and " Bottom " coal is a constant 
and characteristic one. The great variation in the thickness of the 
seam from the northern to the southern end of the Georges Creek 
basin is due chiefly to the thickening of the " breast." The " breast " 
coal is the purest and most valuable of these members and formerly 
it was the only one mined. But now there is no great difficulty in 
keeping the " top " and " bottom " coal clean enough to go on the 
market, and at most openings the full thickness of the seam is mined. 

This coal is of exceptional quality, being very low in ash and 
sulphur and high in fixed carbon. It is in fact a semi-anthracite 
and is regarded as the best steam-coal known. 

The extent of this coal, as can be seen upon the accompanying 
map, is not large, and the area in Garrett county will probably be 
exhausted before that of Allegany county. There are many mines 
which have been once abandoned because of the supposed exhaustion 
of the coal, which are now being or will be worked again for the 
coal contained in the roof, floor and pillars. 

This coal is entirely restricted to the Georges Creek and Potomac 
basins, while the unexhausted areas are all in the former. 

The Redstone Coal. — This seam which occurs at an interval of 
from 20 to 30 feet above the Pittsburg coal has not been exposed 
in Garrett county, but appears to be so constant in Allegany county 

* I. C. White, Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 65, p. 65, (somewhat modified). 
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in close proximity to the Garrett line, that there is little doubt that 
large areas in Garrett county are underlain by it. The quality of 
the coal and thickness of the seam are of course unknown. The 
seam is so near to the Pittsburg coal that where that coal has been 
mined it will be impossible to mine this, no matter how valuable it 
might otherwise be. For this reason the scam cannot be considered 
to have any great value. 

The Lower SEW^CKLEY Coal. — This seam occurs at an interval 
of about 42 feet above the Kedstone coal. Its presence in Garrett 
county has not yet been shown, but the fact that it is present in 
western Allegany county makes it very probable that it is present 
in Garrett county also. 

The Upper Sewickley or Tyson Coal. — This seam, which is 
locally known as the " Gas " coal, occurs at an interval of from 105 
to 120 feet above the Pittsburg coal, and about 45 feet above the 
lower Sewickley coal. It is entirely restricted to the Georges Creek 
basin, and its area is small. 



Section of Upper Sewickley Coal at Caledonia Mine, West of Barton, 

Allegany County. 

Feet. Inches. 

Coal 2 7 

Shale (M/g 

Coal 1 liv. 

Shale 4 

Coal 



/'2 



Total 6 5 

This seam like the Pittsburg coal thickens from north to south 
and has its maximum thickness in the lower end of the Georges 
Creek basin. 

The Waynesburg (Koontz) Coal. — This seam occurs at an inter- 
val of from 90 to 120 feet above the Upper Sewickley and from 220 
to 240 feet above the Pittsburg coal. Its area in Garrett county 
is extremely small, and even where it does occur the cover is so slight 
that it probably cannot be mined. 
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SEX3TI0N OP WaYNESBUBG CJOAL AT KOONTZ,* ALLEOAinr CJOUNTT. 

Feet. Inches. 

Coal 2 3 

Bone 4 

Coal 6 

Bone 7 

Coal 1 3 

Shale 10 

Coal 5 

Total 6 2 

The roof of this seam is the top of the Monongahela formation. 
The overlying Dunkard contains a very little coal in Allegany county 
and elsewhere, but there is no evidence that there is any coal in 
Garrett county above this seam. 

STRUCTURAL OCCURRENCE. 

The Georges Creek Basin, 

The Georges Creek basin is a deep broad syncline containing the 
most complete sequence of the Coal Measures in Maryland. The axis 
of this syncline lies entirely to the east of the eastern boundary of 
Garrett county, and only half of the area west of the synclinal axis 
is in Garrett county. As the most valuable coal (the Pittsburg seam) 
is in the upper part of Coal Measures and consequently lies in the 
central portion of the basin, the larger part of its area is in Allegany 
county. It is only toward the southern end of the basin where the 
county line approaches the synclinal axis that Garrett coimty con- 
tains any large areas of Pittsburg coal. 

The Conemaugh and Allegany coals are so overshadowed in 
importance by the Pittsburg coal that they have not been prospected 
for to any great extent in this basin. Consequently our knowledge 
of them is far less in this region than it is in the more western basins 
where the Pittsburg coal is absent and the lower seams are depended 
upon for local use. The coals of the Allegany and Conemau^ 
formations underlie a large area in the Garrett county part of this 
basin, and it is highly probable that when the Pittsburg coal is 

^ Md. Geol. Survey, Alleg-any County, p. 180. 
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exhausted the Bakerstown, Upper Freeport and Lower Kittanning 
coals will support an important industry. 

The dip in the Garrett county part of this basin is entirely to the 
southeast (averaging E 30° S) and increases from almost nothing in 
the portion nearest the axis (near Westernport) to about 10° along 
the western outcrop of the Lower Kittanning coal. 

The Allegheny coals can be worked by drift in the southern end 
of the Georges Creek valley and on many of the tributaries of that 
stream and of the Savage river. In the region north of Barton they 
can be mined only by shafts near the center of the basin or by slopes 
from the western outcrop. A far larger proportion of the area of 
the Conemaugh coals can be reached by drift from the Georges 
Creek valley. 

The Potomac Basin, 

The Potomac basin is a syncline which is wider and shallower 
than the Georges Creek basin. It is a simple syncline from Piedmont 
to a point near Harrison where the axis forks by the development 
of a low anticline in the center of the broad basin. Between Pied- 
mont and Harrison the Potomac meanders near, and in general west 
of, the synclinal axis. Between Harrison and Schell the river flows 
not far from the western fork of the axis, probably crossing it several 
times. Above Schell the river seems to be constantly to the east 
of the western fork of the axis. 

The Maryland part of this basin is not deep enough to contain 
any coal above the Conemaugh formation, except in the small knob 
near Shaw where the Pittsburg coal was formerly mined. 

The Lower Kittanning coal is of workable thickness and quality 
throughout the greater part of this basin. Below Stoyer it can all 
be mined by drift from the Potomac valley. 

Above Stoyer it is all shaft coal except along the western outcrop. 
The dip is not great enough to prevent the coal from being readily 
mined in all directions from shafts located anywhere along the line 
of the railroad. The coal is of exceptional thickness and quality 
above Gorman. 

The Upper Freeport coal can be mined by drift from the center 

14 
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of the Potomac valley as far south as Bayard. Above this point 
it is all shaft coal except along the western outcrop. like the Lower 
Kittanning, it becomes more valuable toward the south. 

The Bakerstown coal is drift-coal in its entire area. It improves 
in quality and thickness toward the north, being most valuable in 
the region between Blaine and Windom. The Upper Kittanning and 
Lower Freeport are only locally workable. The former is known 
to be workable only in the region around Harrison, and the latter 
in the headwaters of Three-fork Eun. Both of these seams are here 
drift-coal, and are shown by borings to be extremely thin or even 
absent in the upper part of the Potomac valley where they are below 
drainage. 

The Castleman Basin. 

The Castleman basin is a simple shallow syncline with gentle dips 
and a still gentler northeastward pitch of its axis. It does not con- 
tain any Pittsburg coal in its Maryland portion. The axis of the 
basin extends in an almost straight line through the eastern end of 
Grantsville, the forks of the Castleman river, and Bittinger. 

The Conemaugh seams can be almost entirely mined by drift from 
the Castleman valley. The only exception to this is that the Grants- 
ville seam in the very center of the basin would have to be reached 
by slopes or shallow shafts. 

The Allegheny scams are almost entirely shaft coal. They under- 
lie a very large area but their thickness and quality are very imper- 
fectly known. The bore-hole at Jennings Mill which gives our only 
section of them showed that they were not workable at this immediate 
point. They should be tested at other points, where they will prob- 
ably be found to be workable under large portions of the valley. 
The bore-hole at Jennings Mill, which was located very slightly east 
of the axis of the basin, showed the Upi>er Freeport at a depth of 
193 feet, and the Lower Kittanning at a depth of 341 feet. The 
detailed record of this boring is given on pages 116 and 12S of this 
report. These seams can be reached at approximately these depths 
anywhere along the line of Jennings Bros. R. 11. The deepest part 
of the basin is somewhat west of the railroad. 
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The Upper Youghiogheny Basin. 

The Upper Youghiogheny basin is a broad shallow syncline, which 
undulates somewhat in its central part. The Monongahela coals, 
and the workable Conemaugh coals (excepting one area of the Bakers- 
town coal) are entirely absent from it. The Upper Freeport coal is 
workable in a few areas, especially along the Youghiogheny river be- 
low the mouth of Miller Run. It is largely drift coal. The Lower 
Kittanning coal underlies the larger part of the basin and has been 
mined to a small extent along the outcrop. It is almost all slope and 
shaft coal. 

The Lower Youghiogheny Basin. 

The Lower Youghiogheny basin is a broad shallow syncline with 
a low anticline buried in its western portion. 

The deepest part of the basin is toward the eastern part of its 
area, the axis passing not far west of Friendsville. 

It contains no Monongahela coals. The Conemaugh coals although 
all present are not, as a general thing, workable. 

The Upper Freeport coal is workable by drift from the valleys of 
Buffalo Run, Laurel Run, Deep Creek, and Mill Run. The larger 
part of the area of this seam is, however, shaft coal, which can best 
be reached a short distance up the valley west of Friendsville, or 
along the railroad anywhere between Selbysport and the Pennsyl- 
vania line. It can probably be reached anywhere within a depth 
of 100 feet below the railroad. The quality and thickness in this 
buried portion have never been tested. 

The Lower Kittanning coal is shaft coal in the greater part of the 
area of the basin. There are small areas around the outcrop which 
can be mined by drift, but only on a small scale, except in the region 
southwest of Krug, where the entire area can be reached by drift 
from tlie valley of the Youghiogheny. Below Friendsville this coal 
lit-s at a depth not exceeding 300 feet below the railroad. 

HISTORY AXD CONDITION OF THE COAL INDUSTRY. 

Coal has been mined in the Georges Creek basin since 1830. 
Until recently only the Pittsburg seam has been mined, but with 
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the approaching exhaustion of this coal, development of the thinner 
seams is rapidly increasing. The Bakerstown, Upper Freeport, and 
Lower Kittanning seams are at present being mined on a commercial 
scale in the Georges Creek and Potomac valleys. Extensive develop- 
ments preparatory' to mining the Upper Freeport and Lower Kittan- 
ning coals by shafting have been in progress for the last two years 
at Henry. The Lower Kittanning coal has been mined for several 
years in the upper Youghiogheny basin at Corinth. The coal in the 
Castleman and lower Youghioghony basins has never been mined 
except for local use. 

It is probable that within a few years there will be very extensive 
developments in the Potomac, Castleman, and Youghiogheny valleys, 
especially in the former. Development has been retarded in the 
Castleman basin by the lack of means of transportation, and by the 
fact that the Allegheny coals are buried in the central part of the 
basin. Now that a railroad has been constnicted along the Castle- 
man river, development of the coal may be expected. 

Ownerehip of the small-vein coal is principally in the hands of the 
farmers. Few large tracts have been acquired except in the Georges 
Creek and Potomac basins. 

Clays. 

Garrett county contains a great abundance of valuable clay of 
various kinds. These resources are entirely undeveloped except at 
the two fire-clay mines in the northeast comer of the county, but they 
promise great possibilities for the future. These materials include 
the highest grade of fire-clays, shales of various kinds, residual clays, 
and sedimentarv clavs. 

Fire-clays. 

Frequently any clay which underlies a seam of coal is spoken of 
as a fire-clay. This is not always true. Any clay, no matter what its 
occurrence or appearance, which will resist fusion and is thus suit- 
able for the manufacture of fire-brick is a fire-clay. There are many 
clays which have all the external appearance of a fire-clay but which 
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will not stand a high enough temperature to be called or used as 
fire-clay. The only satisfactory means of telling whether a clay is 
a fire-clay or not is by testing its actual fusibility. Not all fire-clays, 
nor even all those of this region, underlie coal seams. There are at 
least two very valuable fire-clays now known in Garrett county. 

The Mount Savage Fire-clay. — The Mount Savage fire-clay 
occurs at a very constant horizon in the Mercer group near the top 
of the Pottsville formation, and immediately under the Home wood 
sandstone. Its stratigraphic position is shown in the sections of the 
Pottsville formation on pages 103 and 104, and in the less com- 
plete sections on page§ 107 and 108. This bed does not show at 
the surface as well as it should because its position is usually con- 
cealed by a talus from the overlying sandstone. Fragments of the 
flint clay can usually be found in the soil at the proper position. 
While not always present in the normal stratigraphic position, it 
usually is, and could be developed at a great many localities in various 
parts of Garrett county. The general locution of the belts where 
it is to be sought is shown on the accompanying map (Plate XV). 
These belts are along the edge of the areas of outcrop of the Potts- 
ville formation, not verv far from the contact of the Pottsville and 
Allegheny, and their location can thus be found on the accompany- 
ing geological map. 

In the mines of the Union Mining Co. and the Savage Mountain 
Fire-Brick Works in the northeast part of Garrett county the clay has 
a thickness of from eight to fourteen feet, averaging about ten feet. 
It is overlain within a short distance by a scam of coal about three 
feet in thickness, above which is the Ilomewood sandstone. There 
are usually two kinds of clay, the soft or plastic and the flint or 
non-plastic. Both are essential in the manufacture of the bricks. It 
is necessary that botli should be refractory. There is no regularity 
in the occurrence of the two kinds of clav in relation to each other. 
Usually the plastic clay is above, but this is not always the case. The 
clay is well exposed in the west bank of the Potomac river, one mile 
above Blaine. Here the section is as follows: 
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Section op Fire-clay neab Blaine. 

Feet, 

Sandstone (Hoinewood) 

Coal (Mount Savage) 

Flint clay 6 

Plastic clay 8 

Concealed 

There is a very large adjacent area from which the clay can readily 
be mined by drift either here or around the hill to the north in the 
valley of Wolf Den Run. At the mouth of that run, or between 
there and Blaine are admirable locations for a manufacturing plant, 
as coal is being mined on the hill above, and there is a bridge across 
the river at this point leading to the tracks of the West Virginia 
Central and Pittsburg Railroad. Tests made by Dr. Heinrich Ries * 
show that the flint clay from this locality is fully equal in its refrac- 
tory qualities to that from the mines on Savage Mountain, while 
the plastic clay from this locality is superior to that from Savage 
Mountain. 

Another locality where the same clay was observed is in the tram- 
road cut at Swallow Falls, where the following section is exposed: 

Section of Fire-clay near Swali.ow Falls. 

Feet. 

Sandstone (Ilomewood) 50 

Shale 6 

Flint clay 1-3 

Plastic clay .2-3 

Coal 3 

At no other place has the clay been observed above the coal as 
it is here. There is a large area underlain by the clay in this vicinity 
which can be easily worked by drift, and the dip is slight. Trans- 
portation can be furnished by the narrow-gauge road which extends 
from here to the terminus of the Confluence and Oakland branch 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Power for the plant can be 
secured from the Youghiogheny river, and coal for the kilns can 
be obtained near at hand. Tests by Dr. Ries * show that this clay 

^ Md. Geol. Survey, vol. iv, pp. 450, 451. 
' Md. Geol. Survey, vol. iv, pp. 449, 450. 
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(both plastic and flint) is fully equal in its fire-resisting qualities 
to that from Savage Mountain. 

There are doubtless many other localities in the belt shown on the 
map (Plate XV) where clay of satisfactory quality could be found 
by careful prospecting. 

The Bolivar Fire-clay. — ^A deposit of fire-clay which is probably 
the equivalent of the Bolivar fire-clay of Pennsylvania outcrops in 
the north bank of the North Fork of the Castleman river about y-J 
of a mile above the mouth of Tarkill Run. The section is as follows: 

SEcrrioN isTEAR Tarkill Run, Castleman Valley. 

Feet 

FUnt clay 31/2 

Concealed 6 

Massive cross-bedded sandstone 7 

Concealed 6 

Gray shale 4 

Coal, shale, and bone 7 

Shale 8 

Sandstone 5 

Total 4Cya 

The flint clay is in appearance much like that from the Mount 
Savage bed. It occurs not in rounded concretionary forms as the 
Mount Savage clay frequently docs at its outcrop, but in a solid 
massive ledge. In this ledge the flint showed a thickness of 3J feet^ 
with both top and bottom concealed. The character of the outcrop 
was not such as to show whether or not a plastic clay were present 
in association with the flint. 

A sample of this clay was tested by Dr. Ries, who says in regard 
to it: * 

" The material is a flint clay which in general appearance is not 
unlike clays of that character, being hard and dense, and having con- 
ch oidal fracture. The chemical analysis of the material is as follows: 

* Md. Geol. Survey, vol. iv, pp. 503-505. 
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Analysis op Flint Clay, Castleman River, Garrett County. 

Silica 51.881 

Alumina 36.461 

Ferric oxide 1.01 

Lime 98 

Magnesia 10 

Alkalies trace 

Total 100.932 

" Being a flint clay it naturally has practically no plasticity when 
ground and mixed with water, and consequently its tensile strength 
is also exceedingly low, showing that it would have to be mixed with 
a plastic fire-clay in making it into fire-bricks. The refractoriness 
of the clay is, however, tjie most important item, and it was found on 
testing it that the fusion point of the clay is very nearly that of cone 
35 of the Seger series, whose fusion point is about 3326° F. This 
makes the clay from Castleman river, therefore, one of the most 
refractory clays found in the United States. 

" For comparison with this it is interesting to note an analysis of 

similar material from Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, which is 

as follows: * 

Analysis of Flint Clay from Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania. 

Silica 51.92 

Alumina 31.64 

Ferrous iron 1.134 

Lime 03 

Magn[iesia 443 

Alkalies 402 

AVater 13.49 

TiO^ 1.16 

Total 100.219 

"Another analysis from the same pit gave: 

Silica 47.25 

Alumina 34.35 

Ferrous oxide 093 

Lime 58 

Magnesia 09 

Carbonic acid 455 

Alkalies 261 

TiO^ 1.99 

Water 13.695 

Total 99.364 

*(jeol. Survey, Pa. MM, p. 259, Analyses Xos. 956a and 957 Kier Bros. 
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" As may be seen these three analyses resemble each other in a 
general way but there may be variations even in the same pit, so 
that identity of composition is not necessarily required to give simi- 
larity in refractory behavior. Some of the other occurrences in 
Pennsylvania nm as low as 9 or even 7 per cent of combined water." 

There is a large area in the vicinity in which this clay could be 
mined, either by drifts or in open pits. The locality could be easily 
reached by a short spur, having almost no grade, from Jennings 
Bros. E. K. Abundant coal, and excellent sites for manufacturing 
plants are at hand. This clay is worthy of immediate development. 
It could probably be found at other localities in the Castleman valley. 

Fragments of flint clay, probably from still another horizon, were 
found on the headwaters of Glade Eun near the foot of Backbone 
Mountain. This locality is about three miles north of Gorman. This 
clay evidently belongs in the lower part of the Allegheny formation, 
and is possibly the equivalent of the Kittanning fire-clay of Pennsyl- 
vania. No tests have been made, nor have the thickness and extent 
of the deposit been determined. 

Shales. 

The shales in Garrett county which might be used for brick 
making have a wide geological distribution and occur in almost every 
formation. 

The Jennings formation contains an abundance of shale, a large 
part of which is suitable for the manufacture of clay products. It 
is a shale from this horizon which is used by the Queen City Brick 
and Tile Company of Cumberland. There are many localities to 
the northeast, east, and southeast of Oakland where these shales 
could be used. Lack of local markets and of transportation facilities 
will render it unprofitable to work these shales anywhere in Garrett 
county except along the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Eailroad 
where it crosses the outcrop of this formation between Oakland and 
a point one mile northeast of Deer Park. However there are good 
exposures of these shales in most parts of the large belt of this 
formation. 
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The Hampshire fonnation contains a vast amount of shale but 
much of it is too sandy to have any value. Along the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad between Deer Park and Altamont and again between 
Swanton and Floyd are numerous exposures of red and green shales 
some of which may be plastic enough to be of value for brick making. 
However, they have never been tested. 

The Pocono formation is composed principally of sandstone. In 
the railroad cut at Altamont there is a good exposure of a bed of 
shale 30 feet thick which may be useful. It extends from 33 to 63 
feet above the base of the Pocono, and has a bed of sandstone 1 foot 
thick 12 feet below the top. 

The Greenbrier formation contains but little shale, and that is 
either too sandy or too calcareous to be of value. 

The Mauch Chunk formation contains a great deal of red shale; 
but most of it, like the Hampshire shales, is too sandy to be of value. 
A sample from near the crest of Savage Mountain by the side of 
the National Eoad was tested by Dr. Hies who found that it was 
suitable for the manufacture of brick. 

The Pottsville formation contains no material that can be used 
for the manufacture of clay products except the Mount Savage fire- 
clay. Sandstones and conglomerates predominate in this formation, 
and the shales are sandy. 

The Allegheny formation contains considerable shale that may 
prove to be of value. The shales at the base of the formation are 
all more or less sandy and -probably have no value. Those imme- 
diately under the Clarion sandstone look more promising. The shale 
under the Lower Kittanning coal is in other regions often refractory 
enough to be a fire-clay. In Garrett county it is not known to pos- 
sess this quality, but can probably be used for ordinary or paving 
brick. The upper part of the Allegheny formation contains an abun- 
dance of shale. This is being used at Corinth for the manufacture 
of pressed-brick. The shale is apparently a short distance below the 
horizon of the Upper Freeport coal. There is a large area in the 
vicinity where these shales are at the surface and well exposed for 
working. 
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Analyses of Clats from near Corinth. 
(Aoalysed by the chemist of the Maryland Irou Co.) 



i 


I 1 
50.42 , 


— 
69.51 


III 
62.98 


IV 
51.58 


V 
53.49 


VI 
56.:j6 


VII 


VIII 


Silica 

• 


61.70 


56.32 


Alamina 


20.04 


22.37 


18.54 


22.00 ' 


22.83 


24.18 


22.24 


23.00 


Iron 


10.60 1 


.80 


5.70 


6.80 


6.90 


6.40 


5.60 


5.80 


Lime 


trace ' 


trace > 


2.44 


6.40 


2.91 


.50 


trace 


1.47 


Magnesia . . . 


1.32 


trace 


.97 ' 


1.87 i 


1.84 


.82 


1.44 


.79 


Water 


7. SO 

! 96.58 

1 


7.45 
100.03 


8.85 

99.48 

1 


11.77 
99.97 


9.44 
97.41 


7.50 
95.76 


6.50 

97.48 

1 


11.08 


Total. .. 


; 98.46 

1 

1 



I. Eed shale (bottom). 

II. Fire-clay or flint. 

III. Buff, new opening. 

IV. Bottom Blue, clay mine. 



V. Top Blue, clay mine. 

VI. Cistern. 

VII. Railroad clay. 

VIII. Black shale, coal mine. 



The Conemaugh formation contains several thick beds of shale, 
but most of them are either sandy or are interstratified with thin 
beds of sandstone. The shales above the Mahoning sandstone are 
very fissile but probably contain too much carbonaceous material. 
The red shales below the Clarksburg limestone have been used for 
brick-making in Harrison county, West Virginia, but these beds are 
not well developed in Maryland. 

The Monongahela and Dunkard formations probably do not con- 
tain in Garrett county any clays that are suitable for brick-making. 

Residual Clays. 

These are not of much economic importance in Garrett county 
except as they are used in connection with the partly weathered and 
unweathered shales from which they are derived. There are prob- 
ably large areas in the Glades which are underlain by thick and 
extensive deposits of residual clay, but these cannot easily be worked 
because of the difficulties of drainage. 

Sedimentary Clays, 

The only sedimentary clays which have been observed in Garrett 
county occur in the terraces along the Castleman river to the south 
of Grantsville. The clay is a fine blue sticky deposit with a few 



^ Also trace of alkalies. 
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small rounded pebbles and crusts of limonite; it is interstratified 
with sand and loam, and resembles some of the later Pleistocene clays 
of the Coastal Plain. The amount is not known. The clay is suit- 
able in character for the manufacture of common brick. 

Lime. 

Garrett county contains extensive deposits of limestone suitable 
for burning for agricultural and building purposes or for use as a 
flux. It is also probable that part at least of this limestone is suit- 
able for the manufacture of cement, although it has not yet been 
tested for this purpose. 

The limestones which might be quarried and burned for lime occur 
in the following stratigraphic positions: 

Dunkard Formation. 

Various limestones. 

Monongahela Formation. 

Waynesburg limestone. 
Se%vickley limestone. 
Redstone limestone. 

Conemaugh Formation. 

Pittsburg limestone. 

Clarksburg limestone. 

Elklick limestone. 

Ames limestone. 

Upper Cambridge limestone. 

Lower Cambridge limestone. 

Mahoning limestone. 

Allegheny Formation. 

" Ferriferous " limestone. 

Pottsville Formation. 

None. 

Mauch Chunk Formation. 

None. 

Greenbrier Formation. 

Upper Greenbrier limestone. 
Middle Greenbrier limestone. 
Lower Greenbrier limestone. 

Pocono Formation. 

None. 

Hampshire Formation. 

None. 

Jennings Formation. 

None. 
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The Greenbrier formation, whose occurrence has already been 
described in the preceding pages, is composed principally of lime- 
stone. The most valuable deposits of this rock occur in the upper 
member of the formation. This member is about sixty-five feet 
thick and consists predominantly of limestone with a few shale- 
partings. Almost the whole thickness can be quarried. This rock 
has already been opened for agricultural purposes at numerous points, 
and is of such persistence that it can be worked anywhere except 
where the covering of soil and rock debris is too thick to be profitably 
removed. The middle member of the Greenbrier contains a few 
thin beds of limestone but they should always be neglected for the 
overlying beds which are much thicker and purer. The lower mem- 
ber contains a considerable thickness of limestone which can be quar- 
ried and burned but it is very impure and is far less valuable than 
the upper member. The limestone of the Greenbrier formation is 
by far the most valuable of that in Garrett county. 

The following analyses of samples of Greenbrier limestone from 
Garrett county, collected by the Maryland Geological Survey, were 
made by Mr. T. Malcolm Price for the Maryland Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and were published in Bulletin No. 66 of that 
institution by H. J. Patterson : 

Analyses op Greenbrier Limestone, Garrett County. 



1 

1 


Insoluble. 


''JS%t 


CaCO, 


MgCOs 


Total. 


GerriDger and Inglebart's I 
Quarrv ■ 


13.fi5 


5.44 


79.16 


1.21 


99.46 


H***^ ....•••• 

OfiatVa quarry 


13.46 
8.57 


12.48 
2.38 


72.92 
88.73 


1.15 
.86 


100.01 


Crabtree 


100.54 


South of Negro Mountain. . 


20. «5 


41.10 


37.35 


.91 


100.31 


Offutt*8 quarry 


17.00 


2.74 


64.12 


15.75 


99.61 


Findley*8 quarry, Viney Run 


4.47 


2.70 


86.78 


6.38 


100.28 



The great variety obtained in these analyses shows the great differ- 
ence in quality between the different strata. This is even better 
shown by the following analyses (for which the same acknowledg- 
ment is made as for the above), the first three of which are of speci- 
mens from one locality but probably from different beds. 
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Analyses of Greenbrieb Limestone, Allegany County. 



Month of Stouy Run, Alle- 
gany Co 



It 



i( 



BarrelTille, Allegany Co.. 



Insoluble 


Fe*08& 
AljOs 


CaCOs 


3.65 


8.44 


85.87 


11.52 


3.87 


74.48 


5.11 


2.56 


89.08 


5.24 


1.98 


84.68 



1.80 

10.99 

8.17 

7.49 



Total. 



99 26 

100.36 

99.92 

99.29 



Probably any of the rock will furnish a lime that is suitable for 
agricultural purposes. But when a lime is desired which may be 
placed on the market for general and constructive uses or for use as a 
flux, care should be taken in selecting the purer beds in quarrying. 
The average of the analyses given above would indicate a rock far less 
pure than that generally used for commercial purposes. But some of 
the analyses show that there are purer bands in the formation, and 
there is no doubt that if proper care were taken in locating the quar- 
ries and in keeping impurities out of the kilns a product could be 
obtained which would successfully compete with that now shipped 
from Allegany, Washington, and Frederick counties. 

A short distance below the Lower Eattanning coal is the " Ferrif- 
erous limestone " which is of great importance in Pennsylvania as 
a source of agricultural lime and as a flux. This bed has been seen 
in Garrett county at several points. It outcrops about one-half mile 
north of Stoyer in the bed of the run, immediately under the Lower 
Kittanning coal. Here only the top is exposed and the thickness 
is not known. About four miles north of Gorman, in the bed of 
Glade Run, a limestone which is apparently this one is exposed. 
About two miles southwest of Crellin there is a good exposure of 
this rock in the west bank of Laurel Run, a short distance above 
the bridge at the mines of the Preston Coal and Lumber Co. Here 
nearly three feet of limestone are exposed. About one mile south- 
west of this point across the West Virginia line the rock has been 
quarried on a small scale by Mr. Van Worth. 

This rock is called the " Ferriferous " limestone because it is 
frequently overlain by a stratum of iron ore, which is a carbonate 
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of iron very rich in lime. This ore grades downward into the limo- 
stone, which (especially in its upper part) contains a great deal of 
iron. Complaint is frequently made that this rock " although it looks 
like limestone will not burn." The trouble seems to be that in test- 
ing, the rock samples are taken from the top of the stratum which is 
very impure. The lower part will be found to be purer and more 
valuable. 

There are a number of limestones in the Conemaugh formation 
which have been or may prove to be of value for local use. Between 
the upper and the lower Mahoning sandstones there is occasionally 
a limestone which, however, has never been observed at the surface 
in Garrett county. The Cambridge limestones whose position has 
been described in the chapter on Stratigraphy (pp. 134, 135) may have 
some local value — although they are probably too thin for even this 
purpose. The greatest thickness known in Garrett county for any 
of these beds is that recorded from the bore-hole at Jennings where 
the Lower Cambridge is three feet thick. All surface exposures 
hitherto observed are less than this. The Ames limestone which over- 
lies the Friendsville coal is exposed at many points in the Castleman 
and lower Youghiogheny basins. At most exposures there is also 
an impure limestone below the coal. It is probable that the coal 
and one or both of the limestones could be mined or quarried together 
and burned for local use. This has been done occasionally. A short 
distance below the Morgantown sandstone is the horizon of the Elk- 
lick limestone. This bed has not been definitely recognized in Gar- 
rett county, but there is in the Georges Creek basin a limestone 
about seven feet thick which belongs either at this horizon or imme- 
diately above the Morgantown sandstone. This is well exposed about 
two miles northwest of Franklin in the southern branch of Mill Run. 
Here it has been quarried and burned quite extensively. About 
100 feet above this limestone is another which is the thickest, and 
is the most constant in the Coal Measures. This is the Clarksburg 
limestone. It has a thickness of about six feet, and is of excellent 
quality. It is usually overlain by the Franklin coal which is imme- 
diately below the Connellsville sandstone. It is possible that the 
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It will probably never be used except locally for rough work. Its 
durability makes it valuable for this purpose. 

The Greenbrier and Mauch Chunk formations, although they con- 
tain some sandstone, contain none that can ever be of any value for 
structural purposes. 

The Pottsville formation contains a large amount of sandstone 
and conglomerate which, although it possesses no ornamental fea- 
tures, is extremely strong and durable and is well adapted for such 
work as the construction of foundations, bridges and railway embank- 
ments. The Connoquenessing sandstone is the most durable, but 
the most difficult to work. The Homewood sandstone at the top of 
the Pottsville has been largely used for all kinds of rough work. 

The Allegheny formation contains two sandstones which may be 
used for some kinds of construction. The lower or Clarion sand- 
stone, although not of a very desirable color, is abundant, durable 
and easy to work when first taken from the quarry. It is much used 
for bridges and foundations, and doubtless could at some localities be 
quarried for higher grades of work. It is frequently badly iron- 
stained, but doubtless this could be avoided by a proper location of 
the quarry. The Freeport sandstone which occupies a very constant 
position slightly above the middle of the formation is a very durable 
but not attractive stone. It is probable, however, that this cannot be 
obtained in blocks thick enough for most purposes. It is character- 
ized by an abundance of yellow mica flakes, which make it split 
readily along the bedding. 

The Conemaugh formation contains several sandstones which have 
been quarried and sold in one region or another. The Mahoning 
sandstone at the base of the formation is well adapted for local use. 
The next higher sandstone, the Saltsburg, is occasionally massive 
enough to be used for foundations and bridges. The Morgantown 
sandstone has been extensively quarried in various regions. It works 
easily, is durable, and in some places is of attractive appearance. 
There is an abandoned quarry in the western edge of Grantsville 
where a considerable quantity of stone was taken out. Probably this 
stone was used for many of the bridges on the National Road. In 
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many parts of West Virginia it has been very extensively quarried 
and many important buildings have been constructed of it. The 
(.'onnellsville sandstone is also an important quarry rock which has 
been extensively used in West Virginia and elsewhere. 

The Monongahela and Dunkard formations contain sandstone 
members, but their extent is so slight in Garrett county, and they 
are so inferior to the sandstones of the Couemaugh, Allegheny, and 
Pottsville formations, that it is not worth while to consider them here. 

Limestone, 

The only limestone in Garrett county which can be considered 
of value as a building stone is that of th(» Greenbrier formation. The 
limestones of the Coal Measures are too limited in quantity, too 
much broken up by joints and bedding planes, and of too much value 
for other purposes, to be considered as building stones. 

The siliceous limestone at the base of the Greenbrier formation 
would probably make a valuable building stone. It is of a desirable 
color (light grey or buff), is very durable, and is easily worked. In 
some parts of the bed are bands of sandy material which would stand 
out on weathering, but these are not distributed all through the bed. 
The portions of the bed which do not contain these bands are very 
uniform in color and texture. 

The upper part of the formation contains some layers of massive 
limestone which would make an attractive and durable building 
?tone. These layers range in color from very light gray to a dark 
reddish buff. There would be no difficulty in obtaining blocks of 
considerable size. Some of these layers are well shown in the quarry 
at f 'rabtree. 

Road Materiai^. 

The following materials have been or can be used as road material 
in Garrett county, — limestone, sandstone, shale, gravel, slag. 

The limestone is by far the most important road material in Gar- 
rett county. The distribution and character of the limestone have 
already been given under the headings of Stratigraphyy Lime, and 
Building Stone. The most important source of limestone is the 
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Greenbrier formation, although :onie of the higher limestones could 
just as well be used if it were not for their limited extent. The 
Greenbrier limestone makes a valuable road metal because it com- 
bines a high cementing quality with good wearing power. Probably 
the siliceous limestone at the base of the formation will l>e found 
the most valuable for this purpose, because of its high wearing power. 
It has the additional qualification of not being sought for burning 
as lime. 

The celebrated *^ Ligonier blocks " used to such a great extent in 
Pittsburg for paving, come from the basal siliceous beds of the Green- 
brier limestone, and are identical in character with the rock from 
Garrett county. 

All of the sandstones are of some value as road metal, although 
those of the Pottsville are far more valuable than the more friable 
ones in the other formations. They all possess the disadvantage of 
having low cementation power, but the Pottsville sandstones have a 
high wearing pow^r and are well adapted for use on a very heavily 
traveled road. 

The shales, especially the arenaceous shales of the Devonian, make 
a good road for light travel, but will not stand heavy wear. They are 
less economical and less satisfactory in the long nm than the lime- 
stones. Fire-clay has been used to a limited extent, but it makes a 
verv stickv road in wet weather and a verv dustv one in drv weather, 
so cannot be considered an important road material. 

The gravel of Garrett county is not adapted for highway construc- 
tion and should never be used for this purpose. 

Slag from iron-furnaces has been used to a limited extent on the 
roads of Garrett county — especially near Friendsville. Slag which 
contains a large amount of lime makes a very good road material, 
but the slag produced at the old Friendsville furnace was not of this 
character. For this reason, and because the supply is so nearly 
exhausted, slag need not be considered as an important road material 
in this region. 

Iron Ore. 

Xo iron ore is now mined in Garrett coimtv, and this industrv 
has never been of any great importance in the past. The only place 
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where iron has ever been smelted within the limits of the county 
is at Friendsville where there still exist the ruins of a small blast- 
furnace which was built many years ago and has long been out of 
use. The ore for this furnace was dug from a number of small pits 
on the western slope of Winding Kidge. It probably cons^isted of 
both siderite nodules from the shales of the Coal Measuivs, and 
limonite concretions from the residual soil. The location of the pits 
is not known. Charcoal was used as a fuel, and Greenbrier lime- 
stone as a flux. Probably no attempt was made to supply more than 
the demands of the local forges. 

Small pockets of limonite exist in the Jennings, Hampshire, and 
jVfauch Chunk shales, but these could not have been considered work- 
able deposits in any condition of the iron industrs'. 

In the shales between the Clarion coal and the overlying Clarion 
sandstone there are abundant nodules of siderite or carbonate of iron, 
which frequently form a locally continuous stratum, which occa- 
sionally becomes thick enough to possibly possess some commercial 
value. This deposit is well exposed in the railroad cut on the West 
A'irginia side of the Potomac at Chaffee. It was also cut through 
in the large tunnel (intended to reach the ilount Savage fire-clay) on 
the eastern side of Savage ^Mountain between the National Road and 
the Savage ^fountain fire-chiy mine. At this place a large quantity 
of the ore was taken out, but the thickness of the bed is not now 
known. Some ore may always be expected at this horizon, and the 
bed may prove thick enough in x>laces to mine, but it is doubtful if it 
can be done profitably in the pres(^nt condition of the industry. 

There are also small bands of siderite higher in the Coal Measures, 
especially in the middle of the Conemaugh, and in the Mon(mgahela 
and Dunkard. 

Miscellaneous Matkrials. 

Pii()Sj»nATK KocK. — Attention was called in a preceding report 
of this organization' to the occurrence of a stratum of phosphatic 
rock near the base of the Pottsville formation in Allegany county. 

* ^^cL (jieoL Survey, AUepanj' County, p. 193. 
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A black sand has been obsened at the same horiz*jn on the crest 
of Savage Mountain near the National Road. An analysis showed 
that this sand contained a small amount of phosphate of lime, but 
not enough to give it anv value. The sample was obtained at the 
surface, and it is possible that the amount of phosphate is greater 
in the fresh material below the surface. 

Precious Metals. — Considerable misdire<:ted time and monev 
have been spent in search for precious metals in the vallev of Savage 
river. Belief in their presence was occasioned by the discovery of 
thin flakes of the sulphides of lead, zinc, iron and copper in the 
Devonian shales and sandstones. The rocks have been slightly faulted 
and slickensided and on the planes of movement a little calcite (car- 
bonate of lime) is deix)sited. This calcite (which was incorrectly 
determined as vein-quartz) contains, as it often does in other regions, 
small amounts of the metallic sulphides. The parties interested have 
had assays made which showed small amounts of gold and silver. 
Even if the ai^ayed samples were correctly selected the deposit would 
be alisolutely valueless, for the sulphides are confined entirely to 
fractures in the rock in a vciy narrow zone and never penneate the 
sandstone. The calcite vein does not exceed one inch in thickness 
at any i>oint seen by the writer, and does not average ^ of an inch 
in thickness. Even at the rate of the highest reputed assay, the 
value of the entire amount of ore which could be taken out in a 
year of extensive mining operations would not pay for the powder 
used in a single blast. Further prospecting is useless, for the condi- 
tions essential to the formation of workable metallic veins never 
existed in this region. Similar occurrences of the sulphides have long 
been known in the adjacent regions of Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, and careful investigation has in every case shown the deposits 
to be valueless. 

Petroleum and Natural Gas. — The idea prevails in some quar- 
ters that Garrett county lies in the oil and gas belt and that these 
products can be secured by drilling. This belief has been encour- 
age<l by drillers who wish to sex^ure employment for their outfits, and 
by promoters. As a matter of fact no oil or gas has ever been found 
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in a region geologically similar to Garrett county. Moreover it is 
impossible for any to exist in such a region at ordinary depths, 
because of the extent to which the rocks have been folded and frac- 
tured. Dr. T. C. White, the foremost authority on oil and gas 
in this country, says: * "In most mountain regions, the fracturing 
of the strata has been carried on to such an extent that all the avail- 
able stores of gas and oil that may once have existed in the beds 
have passed out of the original reservoirs through their defective 
covers, escaping into the air, and hence it is useless to drill for oil 
or gas to any ordinary depth in typical mountain regions. 

" It is barely possible that under great thickness of close grained 
beds or shales the gas and petroleum originally contained in rock 
reservoirs so situated may still be imprisoned. ]!so borings in moun- 
tain regions have been sunk to a depth sufficiently great (4000-5000 
feet) to test the truth of this supposition." 

This is not mere theory. Numerous wells have been put down in 
regions similar to this and not one has ever been productive. The 
deep wells near Mountain Lake Park and Cumberland, which were 
complete failures, have fully tested the ixxssibilities of this region in 
this regard. 

List of Operators in Mineral Products in Garrett County. ' 

Coal. 

CoDsoHdation Coal Co Baltimore. Cumberland-Georges Creek 

American Coal Co New York. Coal Co Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maryland Coal Co New York. North American Coal Co. .Blaine, W. Va. 

New Central Coal Co New York. Garrett County Coal and 

Davis Coal and Coke Co. Mining Co Blaine, W. Va. 

Philadelphia, Pa. G. C. Pattisou Bloomington. 

Piedmont Mining Co. .Piedmont, W. Va. Monroe Mining Co Barnum, W. Va. 

Clay, 

Union Mining Co Mount Savage. Savage Mountain Fire 

Brick Works Frostburg. 

Lime. 
J. Fredlock Manufacturing and Buildinjr Co Piedmont, W\ Va. 



* West Virginia Geological Survey, vol. i, p. 184. 

*The list comprises only those operators engaged in making shipments 
by rail whose properties lie wholly or in part in Garrett county. 



THE SOILS OF GARRETT COUNTY 

BY 

CLARENCE W. DORSEY 



Intboductoby. 

It is important that a volume dealing with the natural resources 
of the county should devote some attention to a consideration of the 
soils and their agi'icultural possibilities. Everywhere over the surface 
of (jarrett county, covering hills and valleys alike, is found a coating 
of soil, vaiying in depth, and gi*ading inii>erceptibly into the underly- 
ing rocks or resting directly upon the surface of the rocks. This soil 
covering supports a vegetable growth more or less abundant, depend- 
ing on the conditions surrounding the soil and those present within 
the soil itself. In the valleys the soil is usually deep and productive, 
on the mountain slopes it is shallow and stony, furnishing scant nour- 
ishment to only the hardiest trees and plants. In places the soil 
is stained a deep red not unlike the underlying beds of shale and 
sandstone. At other times the productive clays seem to bear no 
relation whatever to the deeply buried limestones, while on the moun- 
tain tops the soils seem but a mass of broken gray sandstone frag- 
ments mixed with small amounts of sand and clay. 

It is this soil covering with which the fanner has to deal, and the 
science of agriculture has been advanced if the labor of cultivation 
can be made lighten*, or the practice of husbandry be made more 
remunerative. AVe may now touch briefly upon the pro<»esses con- 
cerned in the formation of soils, and then pass to a consideration of 
some of the properties of soils. 

Origin of Soils. 
Upon examination soils are seen to consist of particles of sand, 
silt, and clay, bits of rocks, and partially decomposed organic matter, 
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the fr^r-f* r'>':k mav J^e the sanie. vr thtr lit* ■ : r'>?k ni:n:rl»^i "arirh 
the w/jj rnay r^ ^imnar in apfiea ranee and comp-:»5iti«>ii :•:■ that found 
•t^rveril fe<'t t>^rlow the riirfufr*'. In either case the ^npr-iritiv-n would 
l/^r •trt't'.tnii*'Uf:d rhit the s-^^il- w-re inerelv the re5ult of -he reiTietion 
of the r^ff'k rnaar^-s. SoiK f'»nrj#'d from the underlvini: r-i-.-k'* in yJace 
are fnWtA r*.'^idijal ^^/iU, and it ir to this cla.r« that the greater part 
of th'- r'^ilr found in Garn-tt count v h»elonfir. The san^lstones, shales, 
and lime«?tonef;, whieh er.n^titnte the roekv framework of the eountv, 
ar^'. without intemij»tion. Uiuir >uhjected to the forces which result 
in Imrakin^' them down and wf'aring" them away. These forces are 
everywhere ahout u«, alwavs active, and the ultimate result of their 
action i^* wondr-rful althou^rh the period of a lifetime sees but little 
of thew* ofK.-rations. The action of the atmosphere with its many 
daily r'han^fr« of teni[Hrrature tends to loosen the rocks and cause 
them to fall apart hy alternately expanding and contracting the rock 
part id fr. The winds carry away fine particles of sand and dust, 
and help to reduce the size of rock masses. The air contains traces 
of variou" ga.ses which also promote rock decay. Rain water, espe- 
cially when it contains carhon dioxide, dissolves the cementing sul>- 
Htjuu'o of the Hiirks also and causes them to disintegrate. Water 
n'jjriily penetrates the crevices and on freezing tends to disrupt the 
HK'k nia-ses. 1'he rains wash away the loosened particles and the 
HtreaniH ejirve out valleys and gorges. 

The oxygen of the air unites with the iron bearing minerals of cer- 
tain rrx'ks and oxidation takes place, or, as we commonly speak of it, 
tliev rust. Water also chemicallv unites with certain of the rock- 
forming minerals, and this hydration, as it is called, is recognized as a 
powerful agent in the decomposition of rocks into soils. Some plants, 
such as lichens and (*si)ecially bacteria, tend to break down large 
nuiHS(s of ro<'ks and render them suitable for the more highly organ- 
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ized forms of plant life. Thus it is seen that a multitude of forces and 
agencies are constantly at work which result in the accumulation of a 
covering of soil upon the rocks. Whether the soil covering will 
become deeper depends on the forces which carry away the loosened 
rock particles. On steep hillsides the transporting agents are the 
rains and the shnv creeping of the soil particles down the slopes by 
the force of gravity. Tlieso forces are so powerful on the steepest 
slopes that the soil covering is either shallow or wanting altogether. 
In the valleys and on the gentler slopes, however, the soils are little 
disturbed and accumulate to much greater depths. Along stream 
bottoms, where the floods spread at certain portions of the year, 
the soil deposit is seen to consist almost altogether of materials that 
have been carried from slopes and hillsides by the rains. Such soils 
are called transported soils. In Garrett county there are few cases 
of transported soils, although all of the soils have been carried short 
distiinces down the hillsides by soil-creep. 

The Fertility of Soir«s. 

The productiveness of a soil depends upon the soil itself and the 
external conditions surrounding it. The depth, character, compo- 
sition and texture of the soil must be considered. A shallow soil is 
seldom productive, while a soil composed of coarse quartz sand is 
never fertile. The essential elements of plant food such as potash, 
nitrogen, lime, phosphoric acid and other substances must be present 
in the soil in such condition that the growing plant can use them, 
or the soil is considered unproductive. The texture of the soil in 
tlio hun)id regions determines larg(»ly its capacity for holding water, 
and this power of conserving moisture is highly essential. Climate 
exerts a great influence on the fertility of the soil; for, if the rainfall 
is insuflicient or if the winter is too long and severe, vegetation will 
not thrive no matter how rich the soil may be in plant food. The arid 
plains of our western states afford an excellent example of sterile 
and unproductive soils rendered so by unfavorable climatic conditions. 
Only supply the necessary moisture, and they will prove most valu- 
abh* farming lands, as the many irrigation districts attest. The dis- 
tribution of sugar cane, cotton, corn, and wheat, also show forcibly 
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county as compared with the other counties. Tsually spring* does 
not begin until the middle of April, although it begins in the early 
part of ilarch in the southeastern part of the state. The highest 
recorded teniixM*ature is J)i)^, while the lowest is — 20°, recorded at 
Sunnyside. These figures giv(* an extreme range of temperature of 
125°, probably the greatest range in the entire state. The mean 
daily range of temperature is about 20°, or slightly more tlian that 
of the state. The nonnal annual temperature of the county is 47°, 
while that of the state is between 53 and 54 degrees. Frosts are pos- 
sible in almost any month of the year, but during a period of three 
years ending 1898 the last frost in the spring occurred May 30, and 
the first frost in the fall, September 12. The normal annual precipita- 
tion for Garrett countv is 53.3 inches, of which about 28 inches fall 
during the spring and summer months. The annual precipitation 
is about ten inches greater than the recorded rainfall of the rest of 
the state. 

Agriculture tx Garrett Couxty. 

(irarrett county is not very thickly settled, although the increase 
in ))opulation has been considerable during the last decade. The 
population in 1000 was about 18,000, an increase of nearly 25 per 
cent over that of 1890. 

F(»r a long time (uirrett county made but little advance along the 
lines of agriculture, but in more recent years larger tracts of forest 
have been ch^ared and farming interests have begun to improve. 
There is a large portion of the county, however, that is still in what 
may be termed the ** saw mill ' ' stage of dev(»lopment, and many years 
must (dapse b(»fore extensive farming operations can be j)racticed in 
such sections. A large portion of the county is included within farm 
boundaries and more than half of the farm area is not improved. 
The averatre sized farm inclu'^es about 150 acres, but there are manv 
farms which are over 1000 acr.»s. 

The principal crops grown are buckwheat, oats, hay, potatoes, rye, 
and whi^at. Formerlv it was considered that corn and wheat could 

' M(l. State Weather Service, vol. i, p. 487. 
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not succeed, but recently both of these crops have been grown, and, 
in increasing amounts, with good results. While the seasons are 
comparatively short, farming can be carried on almost as profitably 
as in the more eastern counties of Maryland. Considerable profit is 
realized from the sale of butter and maple sugar, and in favorable 
seasons the chestnut crop nets handsome returns. The winters are 
too cold for peaches, but apples thrive, although no special effort has 
been made to make apple growing profitable. In the neighborhood 
of Deer Park and Oakland raising truck crops and small fruits has 
proven quite profitable. 

The lumbering business has for many years provided means of 
livelihood for a large number of families and been a source of con- 
siderable income to the county. Along the Youghiogheny river are 
several extensive saw mill plants, and there are others scattered 
about the county. Formerly there were large cuttings of white pine 
timber, but of late years the lumber output has been chiefly of 
hemlock and hard woods. 

The county is furnished with means of easy access to the eastern 
and middle western markets by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
which crosses the southern part of the county, and by a branch of 
that system which follows the Youghiogheny river to a point several 
miles al)ove Friendsville. The greater number of wagon roads, espe- 
cially where they traverse the more mountainous sections, are stony 
and narrow, and on many of them the grades are very steep. The 
old National Road crosses the northern part of the county, but it has 
become, through lack of care, rough and worn. The best roads 
are to be found in the neighborhood of Oakland and Deer Park. 

Historical Sketch. 

Less has been written of the soils of Garrett county than of any 
other county in the state. In 1854 the Fourth Annual Report of Dr. 
James Higgins, State Agricultural Chemist, was published. This 
report contains some account of the soils of Allegany county, which, 
at that time, included the area at present comprised in Garrett county. 

Dr. Higgins described the ** glades," which, he says, are one of the 
most curious and striking features of the county. " These," he says, 
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" are famous pastures for large flocks of cattle, which are driven 
from the neighboring coimtics of Virginia to be pastured in the 
summer months. They were doubtless at one time lakes, and have 
become filled up gradually by washings from the surrounding hills, 
and by the decay of plants and trees.'' ITo likens the dark, light, and 
chaflFy soils of the glades to the blackgiim swamp soils of the lower 
Eastern Shore counties. This report also describes the soils of the 
country between Savage river and Meadow Mountain, and the soils of 
the Cove country. These are the Hampshire soils, and are described 
as quick soils, which produce fine crops. The soils of the middle 
and western coal fields are described as light sandy soils, and they 
are said to be deficient in potash and chlorine. This description 
doubtless refers to the northern central and extreme* western portions 
of the county. With the exception of these short descriptions nothing 
more than brief references have been made to the soils of the 
countv. 

Soil Foemations. 

There are comparatively few types of soil in Garrett county. They 
consist mostly of sandy loams and loams in the valleys and more 
gently rolling areas. In the mountainous districts there are always 
present large amounts of boulders, which make cultivation difficult. 
As has been stated, the soils are mainly residual, derived from the 
weathering of the shales, sandstones, and limestones. These are all 
sedimentary rocks, and the manner in which the soils are derived 
from them is comparatively simple. The cementing materials are 
dissolved, setting free the sand or silt particles, which, mingling 
with partially decomposed organic matter, form the soils. The soils 
derived from the degradation of the various geologic formations pre- 
sence many of the features of the parent rocks. Many of the forma- 
tions weather into similar 8oil-tyi)es; thus for example, the soils 
derived from coarse, gray sandstones are found to bear a close resem- 
blance to each other, while the soils derived from the two red shale 
formations are also similar in many respects. The soils derived from 
the various geologic formations will now be described, beginning with 
the oldest. 
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THE JEXXI-TOS SOILS. 

ThfT WiU d(:nv(rii from the weathf^rin^ of the Jennings f<»rmation 
ar^' fonnd over larpe areas. They •jocxipy the eently nJliiig valley 
land-? wfst of Baekr>one and Savage mountains and an area west of 
X^-trro Monntain. The lanrest areas of this formation lie in the vallev 

• 

\rf'tvrffTi Savace and Meadow mountains. In the s*>uthem central 
fi^>rTion of the (y>iinty these s*>ils surround the c*>nsiderable areas of 
" ^flades." Much of the material eomfH>«ing the Glades has l>een 
\ta-hf'd from the gently sloping stretches «»f land underlain by 
the Jenning?i formation. The Jennings soils are residual and have 
U'f-n forrrif-d din-rrtlv fr»>m the tine-erained sandv and anrillaceour 
-haU?', hy the wf-athering agencies that have dissolve*! the cementing 
marr-riak and set free the small particles of san«l and clay. The 
r/;^'ks of which this formation is composed are comparatively soft, 
lienr-e they do not rf^ist ero?ion but are covered with deep soils. The 
••oil'^ are yelIowish-brf»wn loams and sandy loams to a depth of 6 or S 
in^'lu-^, find an* underlain often to a depth of several feet by heavy, 
-andy lo«m.s and clay loams. Where the rocks are fine-grained 
aririlla^'''Ou.- shales the soils are generally shallow and pass into broken 
fniirrnents of shale, but where the nK?ks are more sandy the soils are 
hravy, randy loams of much greater depth. The soils are much the 
^iiuic ('t,hfr as the vellow and brown shales from which thev are 
fjrriv^d. Frr*quently the surface is covered with scattered fragments 
of flu- brriken rock although the ]x-rcentage of such material is seldom 
Hijffir'if-nt to interfere with cultivation. These soils dry out dur-ing 
period-* of drought, i>ut such ]K'ri<Kls are not of frequent occurrence, 
for tlif cool nights and heavy dews help to conserve the soil moi^ture. 
On acr-ount of the sandy nature of the soil and of the rolling character 
of tin* (country these soils possess good natural drainage. 

While; these soils cannot be classed as strong fertile soils they can 
be ini|)roved, and by careful methods of cultivation be made to pro- 
duce well the (•ro|)s grown in (iarrett county. Much of the area occu- 
pie<l by this f(»rniati(jn is forested, but where the soils are cultivated 
fair crop«< of iiuckwheat, (!orn, wheat, timothy, and clover hay, and 
oats are harvested. Kej)orted yields of these crops are as follows: One 
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ton of timothy hay per acre, 1^ tons of clover hay, 20 to 35 bushels 
of oats with 25 bushels per acre as an average crop. In a good year 
from 20 to even 30 buahels of wheat can be harvested although the 
average yield per acre is somewhat less. From 25 to 35 bushels of 
corn can be grown although these soils are not fine com lands. 
Little commercial fertilizer or stable manure is used on these soils, 
although lime is frequently used with Ixmeficial results. Where the 
original timber growth has been cut and the land allowed to become 
reforested a scant growth of pine and oak springs up. Originally 
these soils were said to have been covered with a heavy growth of 
white pine, maple, white, red and chestnut oaks, chestnut, ash and 
other hard wood trees. In the table of mechanical analyses is shown 
the texture of representative samples of the Jennings formation. 

(ALT8ES OF SOILH DEKIVBII rBOM TBB JSKNIKOB FOHHATIOK. 
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THE HAMPSHIRE SOILS. 

The soils of the Hampshire formation occupy large areas in the 
central iwrtion of Clarrett county. These areas occur on both sides 
of the area? of Jennings just described. They are more rolling and 
possess stronger soils than the Jennings. The same rolling character 
of valley country is noticed wherever this formation occurs, and the 
greater part of the area is cleared and farmed. The largest areas of 
the Hampshire fonnation lie between Savage and backbone mount- 
ains on the cast and Meadow Mountain on the west. The region 
west of Xcgro Sloniitain and ea^r of Winding Ridge in the north- 
western part of the county includes some of the finest farming land. 

This Hampshire soil is alst> residual, and is the decomposition pro- 
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duct of the fine-grained, red and brown shales and sandstones which 
constitute this formation. The ferruginous cement has been dissolved 
and the sand particles have been set free, and often the individual 
sand particles composing the rock itself have l>een further disinte- 
grated into clay. Where the sand grains com|X)siug the rock were 
originally sharp angular grains of quartz they have undergone 
little change and the resultant soil is sandy. Generally, however, 
the rocks of the Hampshire formation are covered with a coating 
of heavv sandv loams and clavs several feet thick. Frequentlv the 
soils are heavy red clay loams and stiff clays, and the table showing 
the texture shows these soils to contain the greatest amount of clay 
of any of the soils foimd in Garrett county. The soil to a depth of 
7 or 8 inches consists of a red or reddish brown, sandv loam or loam 
depending on whether it has Ix^n derived from a sandy nx*k or a fine- 
grained shale. The subsoil to a depth of 36 inches is a heavy, red 
loam, clay loam, or clay, also depending on the character of rock from 
which it is derived. Occasionally there are fragments of the more 
resistant beds of sandstone scattered about on the surface, but these 
soils are generally free from stones and can be easily cultivated. 
These are the strongest found in the county. They are well drained, 
of the proper texture to hold moisture well, and are considered natu- 
rally fertile soils that can be brought to a high state of cultivation. 
Artificial drainage is unnecessary and where the heavier loams and 
clays occur they suffer little from drought in dry seasons. 

The greater part of this formation is cleared, and when not culti- 
vated the fields furnish excellent pasturage for cattle and sheep. 
Where farming is practiced good crops are harvested except in some 
of the areas where the soils are quite sandy. The Cove country, as it 
is called, in the vicinity of Accident and Cove contains some beautiful 
farming country and has Wen a noted wheat growing section for 
many years. Here the soils are deep and rich and good farming is 
practiced with fine yields as the result. In this locality it is said 
that from 20 to 35 bushels of wheat can be grown in good years. 
Forty to 50 bushels of oats are harvested and good crops of potatoes, 
rve, bnckwlieat and hay ]>roduced. In other sections of the county. 
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while the yields are not reported as large as this, still they are good 
and sliow the productiveness of the Hampshire soils. Grass, wheat, 
buckwheat, corn, and oats are the principal crops grown on these soils. 
Where the original forest growth had never been clearcil a thick, 
heavy tree growth was always noticed. Among other trees are the 
following: Black, white, red, chestnut, and pin oaks, chestnut, hard 
and soft maple, ash, beech, locust, hickory, poplar, linden or basswood, 
white and yellow pine, spruce and hemlock. The texture of a 
number of representative Hampshire soils and snbsoils is shown in the 
following table. 
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THE POCONO SOILS. 

The soils derived from the weathering of the Poeono sandstone are 
more or less valuable, depending on the size of the area occupied by 
the formation. Generally the formation occurs as a rather prominent 
ridge a short distance from the higher mountain tops. In such 
locations the soils are of little value to the agricultiirist and seldom are 
these steep narrow ridges cleared and cultivated. The principal 
occurrences of this character are the long narrow ridges extending 
in a northeast and southwest direction acniiss the entire county just 
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duct of the fine-grained, red and brown shales and sandstones which 
constitute this formation. The ferruginous cement has been dissolved 
and the sand particles have been set free, and often the individual 
sand particles composing the rock itself have been further disinte- 
grated into clay. Where the sand grains composing the rock were 
originally sharp angular grains of quartz they have undergone 
little change and the resultant soil is sandy. Generally, however, 
the rocks of the Hampshire formation are covered with a coating 
of heavy sandy loams and clays several feet thick. Frequently the 
soils are heavy red clay loams and stiff clays, and the table showing 
the texture shows these soils to contain the greatest amount of clay 
of any of the soils found in Garrett county. The soil to a depth of 
7 or 8 inches consists of a red or reddish brown, sandy loam or loam 
depending on whether it has been derived from a sandy rock or a fine- 
grained shale. The subsoil to a depth of 36 inches is a heavy, red 
loam, clay loam, or clay, also depending on the character of rock from 
which it is derived. Occasionally there are fragments of the more 
resistant beds of sandstone scattered about on the surface, but these 
soils are generally free from stones and can be easily cultivated. 
These are the strongest found in the county. They are well drained, 
of the proper texture to hold moisture well, and are considered natu- 
rally fertile soils that can be brought to a high state of cultivation. 
Artificial drainage is unnecessary and where the heavier loams and 
clays occur they suffer little from drought in dry seasons. 

The greater part of this formation is cleared, and when not culti- 
vated the fields furnish excellent pasturage for cattle and sheep. 
Where farming is practiced good crops are harvested except in some 
of the areas where the soils are quite sandy. The Cove country, as it 
is called, in the vicinity of Accident and Cove contains some beautiful 
farming country and has been a noted wheat growing section for 
many years. Here the soils are deep and rich and good farming is 
practiced with fine yields as the result. In this locality it is said 
that from 20 to 35 bushels of wheat can be grown in good years. 
Forty to 50 bushels of oats are harvested and good crops of potatoes, 
rye, buckwheat and hay produced. In other sections of the county, 
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while the yields are not reported as large as this, still they are good 
and show the productiveness of the Hampshire soils. Grass, wheat, 
buckwheat, corn, and oats are the principal crops gro\vn on these soils. 
Where the original forest growth had never boon cleared a thick, 
heavy tree grow^th was always noticed. Among other trees are the 
following: Black, white, red, chestnut, and pin oaks, chestnut, hard 
and soft maple, ash, beech, locust, hickory, poplar, linden or basswood, 
white and yellow pine, spruce and hemlock. The texture of a 
number of representative Hampshire soils and subsoils is shown in the 
following table. 

Mechanical Analyskb of SoiiiS Dekived from the Hampshike Formation. 
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THE POCONO SOILS. 



The soils derived from the weathering of the Pocono sandstone are 
more or less vahiable, depending on the size of the area occupied by 
the formation. Generally the formation occurs as a rather prominent 
ridge a short distance from the higher mountain tops. In such 
locations the soils are of little value to the agriculturist and seldom are 
these steep narrow ridges cleared and cultivated. The principal 
occurrences of this character are the long narrow ridges extending 
in a northeast and southwest direction across the entire county jnst 
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west of Great Backbone and Big Savage mountains and east <f 
ileadow Mountain. In these areas the soils consist of loose, sandy 
loams, representing the broken fragments of grayish sandstone. 
Where tlie sandstone is coarse, the soils consist of coarse, gray, sandy 
soils, bnt where the fonnation is made up of finer material the soil 
consists of a finer, sandv loam. In these areas the soils are always 
shallow and seldom attain a depth of 24 inches. Generally they are 
not over 15 inches in depth and cxmsist of coarse, or fine, grayish, 
sandy loams that grade into masses of broken sandstone fragments. 
The soil is mixed with angular stones and boulders ranging from a 
few inches to several feet in diameter. Such areas are difticult to 
cultivate and generally there is no attempt at cultivation. The forest 
growth consists of pine, hemhx'k, oak, and chestnut. 

In the western part of the county the areas occupied by the 
Pocono are considerably wider. These areas are rolling tablelands 
rather than narrow ridges, and ]>ossc\ss soils that are much better adap- 
ted to farming puq)oses. About Keyser such an area of Pocono is 
found where the soils are fair general farm lands and corn, wheat, 
grass, oats, and buckwheat are grown. The yields are not large but 
the soils are warm and dry and farming is successfully carried on in 
this area as well as in the other large areas of this formatioil. The 
soils are sandy loams often stony and rough, but much deeper than 
where the formation occurs as narrow ridges. In a few places the 
original rock is composed of white quartz pebbles firmly cemented 
together. Wiion this rock decom]x^ses it gives rise to a fine gravelly 
soil for the quartz pebbles are seldom altered in the processes of 
decomj)()sition. 

Oats, rye and buckwheat succeed best on these soils, for the soil is 
too light for the best results with wheat or grass. If markets were 
available tnick croj)s could be profitably introduced on the sandy 
soils of this fonnation. The original timbc^r growth consists of chest- 
nut, oaks of several varietic^s, white pine, spruce and hemlock. 

J'lie texture of sami)les of soil derived from the Pocono formation 
is ^iven in the table below. 
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THE GBEKXBKlER-MACcn CHUSK SOILS. 

The soils derived from tliese two geological formations may be simi- 
lar ill eliaractcT or they may differ widely, but from tlieir close geo- 
praphic association it is quite generally difficult to separate them 
These fonitntions in the eastern and central pitrtions of the eonnty 
fomi small narrow valleys l>etween the mountain tops and the 
ridges of Pocoiio sandstone that have been mentioned. In these 
valleys heavy red soils arc the characteristic residual products of the 
tirecnbrier limestone and Maiwh Chunk red shales. They closely 
nimble the heavy, red loams and clnys derived irom the red 
shales of the Hampshire. These soils arc deep and if found in more 
level areas could be farmed with profit, but occupying steep hill- 
sides they are seldom cleared and cultivated. They are always 
envered with larpe boulders of sandstone that slowly creep down 
the mountain sides. In many areas the bnuldci's are so thickly strewn 
on the surface that cultivation cannot be carried on until the boiddcrs 
arc n'nioved. In these narrow vidhys the heavy yellow and brown 
ehiy soils derived from the decomposition of the limestone of the 
fJreenbrier formation are found in narrow belts often not more than 
an eighth of a mile in width. 

In the western part of the county the limestone soils of the Green- 
brier in wjme places attain a considerable width. They are consid- 
ered strong clay soils, and they make good crops of grass, wheat, 
oats, bnckwheut, and rye. In .lie table of mechanical analyses is 
shown the texture of soils derived from the Jlauch CImnk shaloe 
as well as the heavy clay;; derived from the (irccidirier limestone. 
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THE rorravii-LK soii.s. 
The soils derived from tlie Pottaville foniiation drppiid largely 
on their location for their agricultural value. 'I'he formation is found 
cappiii};' TJat^khone, Savage, Jlcaduw, Negro, and otlicr of tlio iiiori' 
important mountains of the county. On the tops of the higher moun- 
tains the soils possess little value for farming purposes. The soils are 
shallow, sandy loams mixed with large houlders of the coarse sand* 
stone or conglomerate that constitutes the formation. Occasionally 
on the mountain tops where the fine-grained, carbonaceous shales 
crop out on the surface a heavier type of soil is found. Usually, 
however, the soil is a yellow, coarse, sandy loam about 15 or IS inches 
deep. In such places there are only a few scattered fields in whieh 
rye, oats, and buckwheat are succossfuUy grown, but the yields of 
these crops are seldom large. Chestnut, oak, and pine abound in the 
areas that have never been cleared. In the rolling and more level 
areas of the western part of the county the soils are deeper, and there 
considerable more farming is practiced. Oats, buckwheat, rye, grass, 
wheat, and corn are grown and the yields compare favorably with 
those on the better class of soils in this section of the county derived 
from the Pocono and Allegheny formations. The soils closely 
resemble the soils derived from these formations and in many place.^ 
little difference is seen in crossing all of the formations. The rocks 
composing these formations consist largely of sandstones, hence the 
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soils are sandy, stony loams of a grayish-yellow color that become 
heavier in texture only when they are underlain hy rocks of a more 
shaly character. While these soils arc not strong soils they can by 
careful cultivation be made productive and farmed with profit. Much 
of the area is still forested and considerable profit is, derived from 
the sale of the heavy timber giowtli, which consists of oak, pine, 
chestnut, hemlock, and spnice. In old fields that have been aban- 
doned sufficiently long a scant growth of scrub oak and pine is noticed. 
The table of mechanical analyses sliows the texture of representative 
samples of soils and stibsoils of this formation. 
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This formation occurs in several large areas in the county, and 
the agricultural value of the soils depends largely on location. Large 
areas of Allegheny soils are found east of Backbone and Savage 
mountains; in the large rolling valley between Meadow and Negro 
mountains and also west of Winding Ridge. I'rcqiicntly the surface 
of the country occupied by this formation is rough and mountainous 
while in other areas the country is gently rolling. As the rocks are 
composed of sandstones and sandy shales the soils are sandy, although 
in some places heavy clays are found — the decomposition products 
of narrow bands of shale and limestone. Sandy soils predominate iu 
most of the areas. The surface soil to a depth of 6 or 8 inches con- 
sists of a coarse, or fine, sandy loam of a gray or yellow col<)r. The 
soil is often strewn with huge sandstone boulders especially in the 
more mountainous localities. The snbsoil where the sandy lieds pre- 
dominate is coarse sandy loam which seldom exceeds 18 or 20 inches 
in depth. Along the eastern slopes of Backbone and Savage moun- 
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tains the drainage has become obstructed, and swamp conditions pre- 
vail near the mountain tops. In such areas the soils are wet and black 
with decaying vegetable matter, and support a thick growth of large 
ferns and dense growth of underbntah. Such areas are seldom 
drained and _ no attempt has been made to cultivate thein. These 
swamps in addition to the ferns and underbrush support a growth 
of oak, locnst, maple, chestnut and hickory. In tlic region south- 
west of Bittinger the swampy condition of these soils was also noticed. 
Here such crops as oats, buckwheat, and timothy would succeed 
quite well if the soils were thoroughly drained. Oats and buck- 
wheat are the principal crops, while grass, com, wheat, and rye 
are also grown to a considerable extent. Thirty burihels of oats 
per acre are said to be an average crop and from 25 to 30 bushels 
of buckwheat and 1^ tons of grass, ilany state that the seasons are 
too short for the corn crop to mature, but, again, others claim that 
if the seed is planted early no damage is suffered from the early 
frosts in the autumn. Much of this fonnation is forested with a 
growth of trees common to the sandy soils of Garrett county. The 
texture of the soils of this formation is given in the table of mechan 
ical analvses. 
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THE CONEMAVOH SOILS. 

This formation occujjies areas surroundiid by those of the Alle- 
gheny just described. The principal areas are east of Backbone and 
Savage mountains and in the C'astleman valley south o£ Grantsville 
between Meadow and Xegro niouutains. There are also large areas 
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along tlie westeni border of tlie county. All of the areas are coiii- 
l^rutivel;- level or gently rolling and hence well adapted to farming, 
Tlie rocke which compose this formation contain, in addition to heavy 
massive sandstone, thick beds of shale and some limestone, so that 
deeper and heavier soils are of more general occurrence within the 
limits of this formation than in the three last described. In ninny 
places the soils are shallow, sandy loams mixed with fragments of 
coarse sandstone. The top soil is yellow and rarely over 7 or 8 inches 
deep, while the subsoil passes into masses of flaggy sandstone at a 
depth rarely esceeiUng 2 feet. Where such sandy soils are found 
outs, buckwheat, and rye are the principal crojw and the yields are 
not large. W'liere, however, heavier loams and clays are found the 
soils have a much greater value to the fanner, for good yields of 
the above eroi)s can be harvested as well as grass, wheat, and corn. 
lieported yields in the southeastern part of the county are 1^ tons 
of timothy hay per acre, 30 bushels of oats, 20 bushels of biickwheat, 
15 bushels of rye. In other sections crops of wheat as high as 35 
bushels i>er acre are said to have been grown in good years. In the 
vicinity of Grantsville gooil crop yields are reported, and potatoes 
are said to make large yields of a very gocnl tjiiality on the sandy 
soils of the formation. In several of the areas whore this forutation 
ficeurs (notably in the Castlenian valley), there are large groves of 
ma]>le trees that net a handsome pi-ofit each year from the sale of 
mn]^le sugar. The tiinlier growth is much the .same as in other 
sections of the county, several varieties of oaks, chestnut, ash, maple, 
and hickory are the trees more commonly found. The texture of 
typical samples of this soil are given lielow. 

Mkciiamcai. Anai.vbeh or Soils Derivkh from tub Conehaudh Formation. 
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THE MONONOAHELA SOII^. 

This formation is limited in its occiin-ence to the eastern part of 
the county and is of minor importance from an agricultural stand- 
point. Tlie rocks from which the soils are derived consist of fine- 
grained and sandy shales, thin-bedded sandstones, coal seams, and 
beds of limestone. The soils vary in texture and range from shallow 
sandy loams por-sessing little value to iieavier loams and clays that 
make good yields of the crops commonly grown in this region. The 
small areas of this formation arc mostly cleared, and near the mining 
towns in Georges Creek valley, potatoes, rye, oats, and grass are exten- 
s^ively grown. Where the soils are sandy jwtatoes are successfully 
grown if they are hc^avily manured. Where the heavier loams are 
found clover and timothy hay are the principal crops. 

THE DUNK^VRD SOILS. 

As this formation is limited in its occurrence in Garrett county 
the soils need only be briefly considered. The soils derived from the 

shales and sandv shales and limestones of this formation consist of 

t/ 

shallow, yellow loams, sandy and stony on the steeper hill sloi>es. 
Thev closelv resemble the soils derived from some of the areas of 
the Conemaugh formation where it occurs capping hills. Oats, rv^e, 
com, and buckw^heat are the crops grown on the small areas of this 
formation. 

THE QUATERNARY SOII-S. 

The Quaternary includes in Garrett county the Glades, or upland 
swami)s, the terraces confined to some of the valleys, and the narrow 
strips of bottom land along the rivers and principal streams. Of 
these the soils of the Glades are by far the most important and will 
be considered first. The Glades, or oi>en, grassy pastures, have long 
been known as one of the prominent physiogi'aphic features of west- 
ern ilaryland. For many years they have been famous natural pas- 
ture land and mention has alreadv Ix'en made of the fact that ncarlv 

»■ • 

fifty years ago thousands of cattle were annually fattened in the large 
tracts of Glades occurring in the central portion of the county. The 
largest areas of Glades an* found within the limits of the Jennings 
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formation in the central part of the county to the northwest of Swan- 
ton along Green Glade and Xorth Glade runs. Other Glades are 
found in the southwestern and southeastern parts of the county, where 
they are frequently underlain by the Carboniferous formations. 

In their natural condition the Glades w^ere open pastures sur- 
rounded by rolling country thickly forested. The Glades w^ere cov- 
ered with a rank undergrowth of tall coai^j^e grass, thickets of alder- 
bush, and thick growth of underbrusli. Tn wet seasons, the Glades 
are often covered with standing water and frequently cattle and other 
stock grazing on them have lost their lives by becoming mired in the 
more swampy ])laces. Except for use as pasture lands the Glades are 
of little use for farming purposes unless thoroughly drained. Tn 
many areas they have been drained and the soils are now producing 
g(jod yields of the crops that are especially adapted to them. Open 
ditches have been cut through them and tile, box and stone drains 
have been used so that the soils are as drv as soils situated in more 
sloping or rolling regions. For the first few years after draining the 
soils produce a rank growth of whatever crops are planted on them, 
but by proper cultivation and liberal applications of burned lime 
the acidity and tendency to rank growth are gradually overcome. In 
their reclaimed condition these soils rank among the most productive 
found in the countv. 

The surface soil is usually a rich, dark, mucky soil consisting of a 
large proportion of decomposed organic matter mixed with sand or 
clay. Frequently the soils have a depth of 2 feet but the average 
depth of soil is about 12 inches. Underlying this black soil is found 
a yellowish clay loam that in a natural condition is always saturated 
wuth water. The subsoil usually has a depth of several feet and the 
clay content increases generally in the lower depths. These soils 
represent the decomposition products of nearby rock formations that 
have been transported short distances and have become thoroughly 
mixed w-itli decaying vegetable matter. Where the rocks under- 
lying the Glades are coarse-grained sandstones the soils contain a 
large proportion of sand and likewise w^here shales occur the soils 
are usuallv heavy wet clav loams. 
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After the Glades have been tlioroiighlj drained, timothy hay has 
been found to be a paying crop, and yields as high as 3 tons per acre 
are reported. Oats make large yields, and from 50 to 60 bushels per 
acre are said to have been ban-ested in good years. On dry Glade 
land potatoes make good yields. It is said that the winter freezes 
out wheat, and the growth of straw is rank, so that these are not con- 
wdered good wheat lands. Yields of 20 bushels per acre are reported, 
hiiwever. The early frosts in autnmn usually damage the com crop 
which does not siicceed as well as on higher, drier ground. 

To the east of Oakland considerable market-gardening is carried 
(HI with good result;'; cabbage, especially, being one of the success- 
fill crops. In some areas of the glades no attempt is made at culti- 
vation, and year after year the coarse grass is han-ested with little 
effort to increase the productiveness of these fertile soils. The text- 
ure of Glade soils is shown in the following table: 
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The soils of the terraces consist of sandy and gravelly loams that 
are adapted to crojis which require light soils such as truck and small 
fruits. Rye, oats, and buckwheat are the principal crops on such 
soils. The principal areas are in the Cai^tlenian and Youghiogheny 
valleys. 

The river bottoms are not important in Garrett county. The 
streams are swift and arc ilepositing coarse beds of sand, gravel and 
boulders rather than building up flood-plains of fine sand and silt. 
The valleys are narrow and only on the larger ri^'ers are found bottom 
lands of sufficient size to tie fanned to any extent. The principal 
areas of riviT bottom soils arc sicuated along the Youghiogheny river. 
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IXTKODL-CTOKY. 

The available records of the weather in Garrett couiitv are all oi 
comparatively recent date. The present sketch of the climate of 
the county is based entirely upon the records of Mr. J. G. Knauer 
at Sunnyside from January, 1893, of ^Ir. J. S. Miller at Grantsville 
from August, 1894, and of Mr. S. P. Specht at Deer Park from 
October, 1894. All of these records are still being maintained daily 
by the voluntary observers named, who report to the office of the 
United States Weather Bureau at Baltimore. The stations were 
established bv the Marvland State Weather Service and have since 
been maintained under the joint auspices of the latter service and the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Observations were made 
at earlier periods at Deer Park and Oakland by observers reporting 
to the Smithsonian Institution, but only for a few months at a time. 
In the early part of 1858 ifr. L. R. Gapran kept a record of the 
weather at Oakland, while Mr. George W. Harrison and Mr. L. H. 
Schoolfield did the same at Deer Park in 1880 and 1881. From 
January, 1893, to March, 1890, observations were made at Oakland 
under the auspices of the U. S. Weather Bureau and the Maryland 
State Weather Service by Dr. J. I^e McGomas. Details respecting 
equipment and location of stations are contained in the statements 
on pages 272, 273. 

The meteorological elements daily observed at the active stations 
are temperature of the air, rainfall and snowfall, wind direction, the 
amount of cloudiness, and special phenomena such as thunderstorms, 
hail storms, frosts, optical phenomena, etc. 
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All of the stations named have an elevation above sea-level of 
over 2400 feet, or somewhat above the average elevation of the 
county; and the records of their climatic conditions represent fairly 
the atmospheric history of Garrett county. Though the periods of 
observation are not long compared with many other points within 
the state of Maryland, the nine years from 1893 to 1901 comprised 
within their limits some of the greatest extremes of atmospheric 
conditions experienced in the state in over three-quarters of a century. 

The topography of the county is described in full in earlier chap- 
ters of this volume and calls for onlv a brief reference here. Practi- 
cally the entire county, with the exception of the Potomac and 
Youghiogheny vall(»vs, is above 2000 feet, with an average eleva- 
tion between 2300 and 2400 feet. This elevated plateau is crossed 
from northeast to southwest by numerous ridges and knolls, rising 
to elevations of 2800 to 3400 feet. Two of the stations of observa- 
tion, namely. Deer Park and Sunnyside, are in the southern portion 
of the county between Great Backbone Mountain on the east and 
Hoop Pole Eidge on the west, while Grantsville is in the more open 
northern area near the Pennsvlvania line. 

So far as practicable the results of observations have been reduced 
to tabular and graphic form and published in the following pages. 
To these tables and diagrams the reader is referred for details. In 
the text special reference is made to the more conspicuous features of 
the climatic historj^ of the county and to comparisons with conditions 
in other pai'ts of the state. 

Temperatuke. 

In consequence of its greater elevation above sea-level, Garrett 
county has a mean annual temperature considerably below that of 
any other county in Maryland. The generally accepted law of 
decrease of temperature wuth elevation, namely, one degree Fahren- 
heit for every 300 feet, is found to agree very closely with local 
observations. For instance, the average elevation of the three sta- 
tions in Garrett county upon which these calculations are based. Deer 
Park, Grantsville, and Sunnyside, is slightly above 2400 feet, while 
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their average annual temperature is 47°. At Baltimore, with approxi- 
mately the same latitude', and at scii-lcvel, the mean annual tempera- 
ture is 55°, showing a difference of about 8° for a difference in eleva- 
tion of 2400 feet, or 1'' for every 300 feet. 
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FIk. S. Ttrnpentore Vsri»ti(inB la Oarrett Conntf. 
la) Abiolute monthl; mailmam. 
(h) Average dail; mailmUDI. 
W Mean daily temperature, 
(d) Average dally miDimiim. 
(f) Abiolnte monthly minlnmm. 

The raonth.ly average temperature varies from 68° in July to 
24*^ in February. During the past nine years the February tempera- 
tures have averaged fully two degrees below those of January, a 
somewhat unusual relation for so long a period; for while the coldest 
weatlier occurs in the early days of February, the month as a whole 
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l,.owoBt means | 13.5 ' 16-0 30-4 ' 38.3 51,3 I 8^.1 83-4 08.0 58.0 

* InteriHilnted i-alueo. 
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usually averages higher than that of January. The difference 
between the summer and winter temperatures becomes more marked 
when we contrast an abnormally warm summer month like that of 
July, 1901 (73° at Grantsville) with that of a cold winter month, 
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Fig. 4. Tempcratnrti Range* In G&rrett Couotj. 

(u) GreBteit mootbly range. 
(6) Average monthlj range, 
(e) Oreateat daily range. 
(d) Average daily range. 

for instance, the month of Januaiy, 1893 (13.5° at Sunnyside) a 
difference in monthly mean temperatures of nearly 60°. "While such 
figures mark the climate as one of great changes from month to 
month, the full extent of temperature variability is not shown until 
comparisons are made between absolute extremes occurring within 
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TABLE n. 
HxoHRST Recorded Tempekatcrbs in Gabbett Couhtt. 
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TABLE III. 
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2 CO THB CLIMATE OF OAKRETT COUNTY 

a given month or a year, rather than between average monthly values. 
On the 8th of February, 1900, the temperature rose to 72° at Deer 
Park; on the 20th of the same month a minimum temperature was 
recorded of 14° below zero, a range of 86° within 12 days. The 
highest temperature recorded in Garrett county since 1893 was 99° 
at Deer Park on June 4, 1895; the lowest temperature, 26° below 
zero, occurred at Sunnyside on the 10th of February, 1899, making 
an annual range of 125° for the county. 

The average difference between the maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures of the day is 23°; this difference varies with the season of 
the year, being the greatest in the month of September (27.5°) and 
least in January (17.7°). The daily fluctuations may, however, 
greatly exceed these values. Differences of 40° or more between 
the afternoon and early morning temperatures are of frequent occur- 
rence. The greatest fluctuations ^vithin a twenty-four hour period 
occur in the winter months in connection with the passage of cold 
waves. The following figures represent the greatest daily ranges of 
temperature recorded in Garrett county since 1893, during each 
month of the year: 

Jan. Feb. March April May Juno July Aur. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
64 55 52 51 50 50 48 50 49 53 52 56 

While the average daily range increases steadily from the winter 
months to the summer months, following the increasing power and 
duration of solar radiation, the non-periodic changes accompanying 
the passage of cold waves, together with the intense nocturnal radia- 
tion, cause the extreme daily ranges to be greatest in midwinter. 

THE FREQUENCY OF FROST DAYS. 

In the frequency of cold days, and in the degree of cold experi- 
enced, Garrett county differs materially from all other counties of 
the state. This difference is easily accounted for by the greater 
elevation resulting in greater intensity of radiation from the ground 
during the night horn's. The lowest temperatures recorded within 
the limits of the state Lave usuallv occurred at the station Sunnvside, 
about six miles to the southwest of Oakland. Here a minimum of 
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26° below zero occurred in the early morning of February 10, 1899, 
a period of cold never equaled in the annals of Maryland weather. 

The lowest temperatures of the year are most likely to occur in 
the month of February. The average of the lowest recorded tem- 
peratures of February is 10° below zero, while the January average 
is 8° below. Freezing weather has occurred at one time or another 
in every month of the year. The average number of days per year 
in which a minimum of 32° or less has been recorded since 1893 
is 160. The frequency has varied from a minimum of 140, as at 
Grantsville in 1897, to a maximum of 187, as at Deer Park in 1895. 
The annual frequency of days with a freezing temperature is shown 
in the following table: 



The Fkbqubncy of Fkost Days per Year. 
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THK COLD WAVE OF FEBBUABY, 1899. 

The storm generally referred to as the " Blizzard " of February, 
1899, was the occasion of the severest weather ever experienced in 
Maryland. Records for extremely low temperatures, as well as for 
heavy snowfall, were broken throughout the Middle Atlantic states. 
In Fig. 5 on page 262, the fluctuations of the minimum thermometer 
from day to day from February 1 to 21 at Sunnyside are graphi- 
cally represented in comparison with simultaneous changes at Balti- 
more. The changes in temperature at the two points were in the 
main similar in direction and occurred within the same twenty-four 
hour period; differences are shown in absolute values, which were 
verv marked and were doubtless due to the more intense nocturnal 
radiation at the high level station of Sunnyside. Fig. 6 on page 263 
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•represents the average movemeiit of the mmimum thermometer at 
Baltimore (a) compared with that at Simnyside (b) diuing the pas- 
sage of ten " cold waves " from 1895 to 1901. 

THE FBBQUENCr OF HOT DATS. 

The frequency of days with a maximmn afternoon temperature 
of 90° or above is far leas in Garrett county than in any other coun^ 
of the state. The intense solar radiation of a summer day results in 




Tig. 9. MovemcDt of tbe minimutn tbermometer dniinc the great "Blizzard" of 

Febrnary, 18911. at Baltimore {a) and at Sunayelde (»). 

■ AverSKB minimum at Baltimore. 

t AveragK minimum at Sunnyslde. 

shade temperatures at the low level stations far in excess of those 
registered at the higher stations. The month of August, 1900, 
affords a striking illustration of the freedom from excessive summer 
afternoon temperatures enjoyed in Garrett county. This was the 
month which witnessed so much suffering from heat throughout the 
central and eastern eei'tions of the country. At Baltimore the tem- 
peratures from the 6th to the 12th of August were far in excess of any- 
thing experienced during a period of 85 years. In Figure 7 on page 
264 a comparison is made between temperature conditions at Deer 
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Park and Baltiinore during the period referred to. While the mazii 
mum afternoon temperatures at Baltimore were 15° above the normal 
for the period, registering from 99° to 100° for six Buccessive days, 
the highest afternoon temperatures at Deer Park during the same 
days ranged from 87° to 89°, not greatly exceeding their average 
values. Temperatures similar to those at Baltimore were recorded 
at Cumlitrland, not more than 30 miles northeast of Deer Park, 
but at an elevation of only 750 feet. Consulting Figure 7, page 264, 
in which (a) and (b) represent graphically the daily aftemooD 
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Fig. 6, Average moTemelit ol tlie mliilmuiu the rmd meter durlnji the ps6»t;e of ten 

cold waves Irom IS'J.*) to 11)01, tt Baltimore <a) Md aunnjilde fb\ 

* Average minimuni temperatnre at Baltimore. 

t Average minimum tenperature at Sunnyaide. 

maximimi temperatures at Baltimore and Deer Park during the 
month of August, 1900, we notice a similarity in changes from day 
to day, but a difference of 8° to 13" in absolute values. 

The path of the curve representing the night temperatures at Deer 
Park during this period is remarkable {see curve (d), Figure 7). 
While the curves of maximum and minimum temperatures at Balti- 
more and the maximum at Deer Park show similar changes from 
day to day, the minimum temperatures at Deer Park are quite out of 
agreement, showing a steady rise in the night temperatures, which 
did not reach their highest point until the hot wave had entirely 
passed and a brief " cool spell " had set in. 
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As Qairett county was in the center of an area of ezcessivelj high 
temperatures during this period, embracing nearly all of the country 
east of the Eocky Mountains, the small excess of temperatures above 
the normal in the county at this time would seem to indicate that 
the "hot wave" of August, 1900, was confined to a comparatively 
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Fig. T. Dall]' maxImDm •nd mlniniDin temperatureB at Baltimore and D««r Park, 
during the bot veatber of August, IWO. 
(a) Dailj mailmnm tsmperature at Baltiin< 

<' Deer Park. 
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' Baltimore. 
' Deer Park. 
' Baltlraore. 
■ Deer Park. 
• Baltimore. 
' Deer Park. 



thin stratum of air near the surface of the earth. Another illustra- 
tion of the comparative freedom from hot days in the county is 
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afforded by the ciir\'e» in Figure 8, on page 265, which represent 
the paths of the maximum and minimum thermometers at Baltimore 
and Deer Park during the more intense but briefer hot wave of June 
26 to July 7, 1901, While the departures from the normal tempera- 
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tures at Deer Park were quite pronounced, the absolute degrees of 
heat were from 8° to 10" less than at Baltimore. 

As stated above, days with an afternoon temperature of 90° and 



afc^yre are of eomiMKrmtiTelj udrequait occnrraice in Garrett caanty. 
Shw» I'sffS there ha^e been, on an avera^. ave sack dajs in each 
y^ar. The maximum frequency c<!currefi in 1^^*T and 1901, when 
there were eleven: the minimum in 1S94, 1^95. and 1S96, when 
there w^ire btrt two per year. Compared with the freqnency of such 
days in other parta of the state, these figures are scnalL The geo- 
graphic fi^wirion and topograj^c character of Baltimore give it a 
ciirnat^ which is fairly repreaentatiTe of the greater part of the state 
f^i Maryland. Placing in parallel colmnns the figures representing 
the frequency of days with a temperature of 90- and above at Balti- 
more and Deer Park the contrast becomes strikingly a]^)arent: 

FuKfirmfif T or HffT Dat» at Baltimoke, Deck Park axd Gka^ttstille. 

D«js with ft tempentore of 0**- or ftbore. > 



Baltimore. Iieer Park, i Gi»nt«ville. 

r 



(irfi^Uni nomt>^r of dsjt In any jear . 43 in ItlOn 9 in 1995 ill in 1897 

f^»it nnmh*:r of daja In anj year h in l-^Tl 2 in IS9« 2 in 1995 and 1W9 



ATeras^e nnmb^r of days p«r year 20 



Precipitation. 

Precipitation in Garrett county is at all seasons of the year abun- 
dant. It i» far in excess of that of any other county in Maryland 
and nearly double that of the valley portions of "Washington county. 
Tliere in considerable variation even within the narrow limits of the 
er unty. Thus at Deer Park it has averaged, during the past seven 
yrarn, 41 inches a year; at Grants ville, about twenty miles farther 
north, 44 inchf^s; while at Sunnyside the average for nine years is 
Hli^^itly above 54 inches. The average monthly precipitation for the 
county is leant in the month of Octol>er (2.26 inches), and greatest 
in Jtily (5.58 inches). The great diflFerence between the precipitation 
at I )eer Park and Srnnyside is rather remarkable. The two stations 
arc only about eight miles removed from one another, their eleva- 
tions arc i)ractically the same, while their topographic conditions are 
very much alike. They are both in the broad valley between the 
(ireat Backbone Mountain on the east, with elevations of 2800 to 
;M()() feet, and Hoop Pole Ridge on the west with elevations of 2600 
to 2H00 feet. 
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In the total amoimt of rainfall and the number of rainy days, 
Sunnyaide always leads other stations in Garrett county: 



[ Hunnraldc-'. | GnintevJUu. 

A*eragB annual pr<!cl|>ltutii>ii 54.41 4S.88 

Greatest annual rainfall | BS.7T M..i2 

Greatest montLly raliirall , 15.^7 ' 10.17 

clpltatiQU 188 ' 1S3 

Averat;e annnal number ot days with pre- I 

tlpltatlon I 165 i II i 

Least BUDuat namber of dajs witb pre^ I 

clpltatlon ' 1'14 H5 

Qreatest amount In 24 hours | 3.20 | 4.-20 
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Deer Park. Soniijslde. 
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<irantBvllle. 
Ii month Id the yvs 



The monthly amount of precipitation for the county rarely falla 
below one inch. At times less than one inch has been recorded at 
one or two stations, but never, since 1893, at the three stations. 
Beer Park reports a record of no rainfall during the month of Sep- 
tember, 1895, but 1.53 inch fell at Grantsville, and 0.47 inch at 
Sunnyaide. The lightest rains have always occurred in September 
or October. The excessive rains have usually occurred during the 
Bummer months in connection with thunder-storms; in July, 1898, 
the observer at Grantsville reported a fall of four inches within two 
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TABLE V. 
Monthly a.vd Annual Snowitall in (takrctt County. 



Dekr Park. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug.jSept Oct. Nov. Deo. Annl 
1894 



1896 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1000 
1001 



7.4 , 6.3 0.8 
4.0 13.3 40.0 



I 





3.0 
20.0 , 4.0 3.0 ! 
35.0 i 22.0 2.0 7.0 
3.0 20.0 9.0 ; T* 



I 



4.0 I 17.0 27.0 ' 3.0 . 

I 

40.0 ! 18.0 7.5 I 26.0 



1.0 


3.0 











Greatest Amount..', 40.0 
AveraffeforTyrs... 14.8 

Least Amount ' 3.0 

I 



22.0 40.0 < 25.0 



I 



14.8 14.0 
4.0 2.0 



5.4 



Grantsvillb. 

. 1894 
1805 
1806 
1897 
1808 
1899 
1900 
1901 



I 24.6 I 12.0 14.0 

5.6 14.6 41.0 

1 38.6 I 31.0 7.0 

19.5 I 14.5 5.0 

13.0 , 19.0 10.0 

4.5 ' 10.0 30.0 

11.0 I 7.6 8.0 





6.6 
0.2 
7.0 
4.0 
2.0 



Greatest Amount.. 28.5 ' 31.0 41.0 22.2 

I 
Avera^for 7yr8.. 15.2 , 15.6 16.4 



Least Amount. 



4.5 ' 7.5 



5.0 



0.0 




3.0 

0.6 





1.6 ' 



I 



' 
I 
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1.5 I 
0.2 I 
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« i 
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«l 
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T* 








13.0 

1.0 11.0 36.9 

12.0 72.0 

2.U 6.0 38.0 

4.0 33.0 98.0 

0.5 18.0 46.6 

5.0 6.0 63.0 

31.0 , 6.0 l:».5 



T* 31.0 , 33.0 136.5 
T» ' 6.4 12.4 67.6 
' 6.0 35.9 



T* , 8.0 15.0 i 

1.0 5.0 58.0 

0.2 3.5 10.0 ' 81.2 

2.0 7.0 i 75.7 

2.0 12.0 22.5 i 82.5 

T* 13.5 ' 59.5 

I 

7.6 7.0 I 61.0 

14.0 6.5 ' 69.2 



3.0 

0.3 





14.0 22.5 I 82.5 
5.4 10.8 ' 69.6 
T» 5.0 68.0 



SUNNYSIDR. 

1893 
1894 
1805 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 



I 



I 



31.5 , 22.0 I 10.9 3.5 
17.5 1 41.8 I 9.5 13.5 



*>7 'i 

M 4 .(I 



11.4 



•>•> 



.2 



».5 17.3 48.5 
lO.U ; 23.5 



7 *> 

I'M 



>29.0 13.0 5.0 



5.5 
2.0 
0.4 
8.5 



I 12.2 26.5 I 15.0 15.0 

7.5 13.0 ' 26.8 5.2 
1 

■ 21.0 21.0 I 17.0 25.0 



1 



Great4>st Amount.., 31.5 41. H ' 4H.5 25.0 
Averagt? for7yre...; 1H.3 , 21.1 18. 8.7 
Least Amount I 7.5 ' 11.4 ' 5.0 0.4 
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0.0 









«.0 

11.0 

0.0 
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T* 







I 



T* 
1.0 



I 
0.8 , 

' 

1 

2.0 I 

' 

« i 



1.5 8.2 77.6 

10.8 17.0 111.1 

2.0 7.5 81.1 

2.8 . 7.5 87.4 

2.5 7.0 65.6 

9.0 26.0 92.5 

1.4 20.2 , 90.3 

7.8 8.0 68.8 

25.5 15.0 124.5 



T* I 2.0 , 25.5 26.0 124.5 

T* , 0.4 ; 7.0 12.9 88.7 

: ! 1.4 : 7.0 ' 65.6 



•T yndicat^H trace of snowfall. 
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THUNDEB-8T0EM8. 



Thunder-storms occur at all seasons of the year. They are of rare 
occurrence, however, from November to February. The month of 
greatest frequency is July, when the average number is twelve to 
fourteen. The seasonal distribution of tlieae stomis and their fre- 
quency in Garrett county as compared with Baltimore during the 
same period (1893 to 1901) are shown in the following tabular 
statement: 
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WlHD DiHEOnON. 

The local topography in the vicinity of Sunnyside and Deer 
Park admits of but little freedom of movement of .lurface winds, 
Accordingly we have a prevailingly southwesterly wind at all seasons 
of the year, with an occasional month with a predominatinp north- 
west wind. At Grsnteville the situation is more open and we have 
accordingly a freer movement of the air. During the winter and 
autumn months the winds are generally from the west and north- 
west; in the spring and summer months from the southwest and 
south. The predominant wind directions at Sunnydde and Granta- 
ville are as follows: 



.Kub. Mar. Aiir.| May .Iiiiii- i.liily i 
W W «W I SW SW I sw 



Sunnralde t>W NW MW SW | tfW SW j tfW KW | SW SW BW ■ 8W | BW 
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Metboroloqical Stations. 

Deer Park (a). — Obeervers: George W. Harrison and L. H. 
Schoolfieli Latitude 39^ 25' north; longitude 79° 20' west from 
Greenwich; elevation 2500 feet Observations were made by George 
W. Harrison from August to Xovember, 1880, and by L. H. School- 
field from December, 1880, to March, 1881. Instruments: Ther- 
mometer, read at sunset from August to November, 1880; wet and 
dry-bulb thermometers and barometer, read at 7 A. M., 2 P. M., and 
9 P. M.; rain-gauge. Maintained under the auspices of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. 

Deer Park (b).— Observer: S. P. Specht. Latitude 39° 26' 
north; longitude 79° 20' west from Greenwich; elevation 2457 feet 
Observations were begun October 1, 1894, and maintained without 
interruption to the present time. Instrumental equipment: Maxi- 
mum and minimum self-registering thermometers and rain-gauge. 
Maintained under the auspices of the Maryland State Weather Ser- 
vice, and the TJ. S. Weather Bureau. 

Grantsville. — Observer: Jacob S. Miller. Latitude 39° 43' 
north; longitude 79° 9' west from Greenwich; elevation 2400 feet. 
Observations were begun August 1, 1894, and were maintained with- 
out interruption to date. Instrumental equipment: Maximum and 
minimum self-registering thermometers, a rain-gauge, and a thermom- 
eter shelter. Maintained under the auspices of the Maryland Stat€ 
Weather Service and the TJ. S. Weather Bureau. 

Oakland (a). — Observ'^er: L. R. Gapran: Latitude 39° 24' north; 
longitude 79° 24' west from Greenwich; elevation 2400 feet. Obser- 
vations were made from December, 1867, to June, 1858. Instru- 
ments: Thermometer, read at 7 A. M., 2 P. M., and 9 P. M. 
Maintained under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Oakland (b). — Observers: James D. Hamill and Dr. J. Lee Mc- 
Comas. Latitude 39° 24' north; longitude 79° 24' west from Green- 
wich; elevation 2400 feet. Observations were made by Mr. James 
D. Hamill during January and February, 1893, and by Dr. J. Lee 
^AfcComas from April, 1893, to March, 1896. Instruments: Ther- 
mometer, read at 7 A. M., during January, 1893, and at 9 P. M. 
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dining February. Thermometer, read at 7 A. M., 2 P. M., and 9 
P. M., from April, 1893, to July, 1895. Instruments: Maximum 
thermometer from April, 1893, to March, 1896; minimum ther- 
mometer from October, 1893, to March, 1896; rain-gauge from April, 
1896, to March, 1896. Maintained under the auspices of the Mary- 
land State Weather Service and the TJ. S. Weather Bureau. 

SuNNYsiDE. — Observer: John George Knauer. Latitude 39° 20' 
north; longitude 79° 27' west from Greenwich; elevation 2600 feet. 
Observations were begun on January 1, 1893, and maintained with- 
out interruption to the present time. Instrumental equipment: Ther- 
mometer, read at 8 A. M. and 8 P. M. in January and February, 
1893; and at 7 A. M., 2 P. M., and 9 P. M. from March, 1893, to 
July, 1896. Maximum and minimum self-registering thermometers 
since June, 1893. Eain-gauge. Maintained under the auspices of the 
Maryland State Weather Service and the U. S. Weather Bureau. 
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HYDROGRAPHY OF GARRETT COUNTY 

BY 

H. A. PRESSEY and E. G. PAUL 



Introductoey. 

Garrett, the westernmost county of Maryland, is situated in the 
Appalachian mountain region, and like the adjoining regions to the 
north and south, has a rough and rugged topography. The Appa- 
lachian System, starting in the mountains of New England and 
extending through New York and Pennsylvania, crossing the west- 
em part of Maryland and passing on through Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and the states to the south, dies out in the foot-hills of the 
Gulf states. In the three western counties of Maryland these moun- 
tains reach elevations of from 2000 to 3400 feet with a general trend 
of the ranges from northeast to southwest. The mountains rise 
abruptly from the plains and river beds, forming narrow valleys 
with steep slopes and sharp drainage lines. The rainfall in western 
Maryland is copious and Garrett county is accordingly well-watered. 

The North Branch of the Potomac river, flowing in a northeasterly 
direction, forms its southern boundary. This stream with its numer- 
ous short tributaries drains the southeast slopes of Backbone Moun- 
tain. These tributaries are in general only five or six miles in lengrth, 
and come tumbling down as mountain torrents to add their water 
to the larger stream, itself a swift and precipitous river. Savage river 
breaks through the gap between Backbone Mountain and Savage 
Mountain, and with its numerous branches drains n large portion of 
the northeastern part of the county, between Big Savage and Meadow 
mountains. 

Eain falling upon the northwestern slope of the southern part of 
Backbone Mountain flows down the steep mountain sides in rivulets 
which unite to form the various tributaries of the Youghiogheny. 
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That stream flowing due north drains all of the western part of Gar- 
rett county, and flows into Pennsylvania, its waters finally reaching 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers through the Monongahela. 

The north central part of Garrett county between Negro and 
Meadow mountains is drained by the Castleman river, which flows to 
the north into Pennsylvania, and after a winding course joins the 
Youghiogheny and Laurel Hill Creek at Confluence, or Three 
Forks as it was formerly called. Backbone and Meadow mountains 
and an irregular group of foot-hills connecting them, it will be seen, 
form a continental divide. Bain falling on the southeast side flows 
into the Potomac and reaches the Atlantic ocean; while that falling on 
the nortliwest slopes of the divide, after a course of hundreds of 
miles through the Youghiogheny, Monongahela, Ohio, and Missis- 
sippi, rt^aclios the Gulf of Mexico. It is a peculiar fact at once appar- 
ent that Garrett county receives practically no water from the sur- 
rounding territory, but is a collecting and conserving area for the 
large rivers to the north and south. 

The mountain slopes are so steep and the valleys of all the streams 
in the county are so narrow that the precipitation quickly reaches 
the main streams, causing very marked fluctuations of flow. During 
rainy weather a very large percentage of the water flowing swiftly 
down the mountain sides does not have an opportunity to seep into 
the ground, so that during the dry season there is no ground storage 
to keep up the flow and the streams show a very small run-off in 
comparison to their drainage areas. Lakes and ponds which would 
store to some extent the waters of the wet season are also entirely 
lacking. For these reasons the low watei^flow of streams in Garrett 
county in common with most of the upper tributaries of the Potomac, 
is exceedingly small and sudden rises to flood height are frequent. 
Most of the mountain slopes, however, are covered with a heavy 
growth of hard wood which acts to some extent as a water conserver. 
The roots of the trees keep the ground open and porous, allowing 
the water falling as rain to seep quickly into the soil, and the foliage 
prevents evaporation by its cooling shade. This ground-water may 
be held for months and be given up gradually to the rivers below 
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by springs and rivulets, thereby keeping the flow far more constant 
and increasing materially the minimum flow of the stream. 

The United States Geological Survey, cooperating with the 
Maryland Geological Survey, has made investigations of a number 
of streams receiving water from Garrett county. Systematic meas- 
urements were made upon the North Branch of the Potomac river 
at Cumberland and later at Piedmont. The methods used in these 
investigations were briefly described in the Allegany county report 
published by the Maryland Geological Survey, and more fully in 
Water Supply and Irrigation Paper Xo. 56 of the II. S. Geological 
Survey. 

During the season of 1897 a reconnaissance of the entire Potomac 
river drainage basin above Washington was made by the TJ. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, to determine primarily the amount of pollution. A 
number of discharge measurements were made on the North Branch 
and several of its tributaries. The results of these measurements 
were published in the report on Allegany county by the Maryland 
Geological Survey above referred to, and also in the Annual Report 
of the TJ. S. Geological Survey. A measurement on September 23, 
1897, made at Gorman, gave a discharge of 54 second-feet. On 
September, 25, 1897, the discharge of the river at Schell was 136 
second-feet. Measurements made above the junction with Savage 
river on September 27 and October 27 gave discharges of 122 and 
102 second-feet respectively, the latter fairly representing the capac- 
ity of the North Branch at this point during the severe drought of 
1897. In June, 1899, a station was established at Piedmont, on the 
Xorth Branch, and at the same time one was established at Spring- 
field, West Virginia, on the south branch. 

Eesults of measurements at these points are given in the reports 
of the l\ S. Geological Survey, and for convenience the records 
at Piedmont are given here. Measurements made at this point, 
located near the boimdary line of Garrett and Allegany counties on 
the Potomac river, will show the total flow of Xorth Branch at the 
point where it leaves Garrett county. This station was established 
June 27, 1897, by E. G. Paul, and is located at the iron highway, the 
bridge connecting Luke, Md., with Piedmont, W. Va. The height 
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of wutfr in tlu* river is determined daily by a wire-gage suspended 
from the bridge and so arranged that a metal weight can be lowered 
to the surface of the water and a direct reading of the river height 
made upon a ^age b<:>ard 1 4 feet long attached to the bridge 90 feet 
from the first pier, and graduated into feet and tenths. 

[Measurements are made with the current-meter at frequent inter- 
vals and the height of water in the river noted. From these data 
a rating curve for the station can be drawn, showing graphically the 
relation between the river heiglit and the discharge. The channel 
of the river is straight for one-eighth of a mile above and below the 
citation. The current is swift and unobstructed. The right bank is 
high and rix^ky, but the left bank is low and liable to overflow. The 
bed of the stream is rocky and permanent in sections. The observer 
is Charles W. Beck, a bookkeeper at Piedmont, W. Va. 

Svsteniatic measurements are made of the South Branch, Potomac 
river, at Komney, West Virginia. 

Below the junction of the two main branches of the Potomac 
and the mouths of a number of large tributaries, the Potomac is 
measured at Point of Rocks, this l>eing a regular station of the IT. S. 
Geological Sun-ey. Records of flow were made of North Branch at 
Cumberland from 1895-1 S07, and were publislied in the Hydrog- 
raphy of Allegany County, the first paper of this series. 

The Potomac River.* 

The headwaters of the Xorth Branch proper are at the Potomac 
Spring near the Fairfax Stone on the present West Virginia and 
MarA'Iand state line at an elevation of about 3200 feet. From this 
the river flows in a northeasterly direction for about 46 miles, form- 
ing the dividinc: lino between Garrett countv, Marvland, and Grant 
and ilinoral (*ounties. West Virsrinin, to the confluence of Savage 
river, when* the elevati<Mi is ixUmi 1000 feet. From this point on, 
it forms the boundary of AlKirany c«Minty, separating it from Mineral 
vountv, Wi^t Viririnia. 

* In this description of the Potomac river use is made of a discussion of 
the Hydrojrraphy of AUcirany County by F. H. NeweU (Md. Geol. Survey, 
VUojrany rouniy. pp. LM.:-J4in. Portions of Mr. NewelPs discussions are 
i|uotoii with *il»ijht nu^iliMcaiion. 
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Along the upper part of its course, down to Westemport, the most 
westerly town in Allegany county, the North Branch flows through 
a narrow, tortuous valley, the steep, wooded hillsides of which afford 
little opportunity for settlement. The roads are few and bad, and 
the West Virginia Central and Pittsburg Eailway affords the only 
means of transportation. The extensive lumber trade in this region 
was responsible for a number of small settlements along the river and 
the existence of the two towns of Bayard, West Virginia, with an 
estimated population of 700, and Gormania, West Virginia, with an 
estimated population of 600 inhabitants. The only other towns are 
Henry, Blaine, Bamum, and Bloomington, which owe their exist- 
ence to the coal mines. 

Owing to its considerable fall along this section, which averages 46 
feet per mile, but in some portions exceeds 60 feet per mile, the river 
assumes much the nature of a mountain torrent, presenting one con- 
tinuous series of riffles and falls, the latter in some instances having 
a drop of 5 feet and over. There seems to be little opportunity for 
developing the waterpowers of this stream, however considerable they 
may be. Freshets are frequent and heavy, and would inflict serious 
damage to the cheaper forms of milldams. Stone and brush dams, 
crib dams, and loose-rock dams would either be swept away or would 
require incessant repairs and rebuilding. On account of the narrow- 
ness of the valley, waste-weirs would often be impracticable, and dams 
would have to be built to withstand the heaviest floods passing over 
them, which would render their construction elaborate and expensive. 
The following discharge measurements, made in September and 
October of 1897, will serve to throw light upon the capacity of the 
river during the dry season. A measurement made at Gonnania, 
West Virginia, on September 23, gave a discharge of 54 second-feet. 
On September 25 the discharge of the river at Schell was 136 second- 
feet. Measurements made above the junction with Savage river on 
September 27 and October 27 gave discharges of 122 and 102 second- 
feet, respectively, the latter fairly representing the capacity of the 
North Branch at this point during the severe drought of 1897. 
These results, together with the large amount of available head, and 
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the fact that the river does not freeze over in winter, seem to indi- 
cate that there would be ample power at all times for average milling 
purposes. The fact that no attempt has been made by any of the 
sawmills and tanneries along the river to make use of waterpower 
has, however, sufficient explanation. The first-named enterprises use 
steam by preference, because they are primarily of a teraporaiy char- 
acter, liable to be shifted whenever it may be found advantageons 
to shorten the distance which the raw materials are to be hauled, 
and also because they are supplied with an abundance of fuel, at no 
cost, in the form of sawdust. The tanneries, though of a more per- 
manent character, invariably prefer steam power, because, besides 
being able to utilize tan bark as fuel, they require the use of steam 
in their processes. 

A small waterpower has been developed by two mills at Blaine, 
West Virginia, but the amount is trifling in comparison with what 
might be obtained at that point. One 15-inch and one 18-inch turbine 
under 7i feet head furnish about 8 horsepower to a small woolen mill. 
On the same mill-race is situated a sawmill and grist-mill combined, 
which obtains about 25 horsepower from one 36-inch turbine under 
feet head. Water is taken from the river at a point about one-half 
mile above the mills, where there is a low natural dam across the 
river. Xo other waterjx>wer has been developed on this stream. 

The more important tributaries have been visited and the discharges 
measured. Septomlvr 24, 1S97, the discharge of Buffalo Creek at 
Bavard, West Vinrinia, was found to be 23 second-feet. The water 
was heavily laden with sawdust from the Buffalo Lumber Company. 
Stony river, the principal tributary aWve the mouth of Savage river, 
which outers the Pot'^mao from West Virginia near Bradshaw, 
was visittHl SoptrHilvr 25. Its discharge was 3S second-feet. This 
stream ilows ilirouirh a hillv reirion, covered with thick timber 
growths, ar.'i ha< no sttth me i its along it except a few logging campa. 
The heaiiwatt-rs ri?e in the hiirhest pan of tlio Potomac Basin, at an 
altitude cf 4t>00 :\vt. Abrani Creek showed a dir^'hanre of 7.4 sec- 
oi:d-:Vot on Seyti mlnr -o. The waters of this crt-ek are much pol- 
luttd ': V :::e o al uiiius a: Elk Gar«ior., \\\s: Vinrinia, and also 
rtVfive SiVA-ius: fn.i:: a sawnii'/. at Ku:- rv, Wi <: Vinrir.ia. 
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Fig. 2.— bed of the potouac at BARNUH. 
THE POTOMAC RIVER. 
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The Xorth Branch all along this upper section is polluted by large 
quantities of sawdust produced by fourteen sawmills, some of which 
discharge the sawdust directly into the river, and others into the 
tributaries. The more important of these are the sawmill of the 
J. L. Rumbarger Company, at Dobbin, West Virginia, with a capacity 
of 100,000 feet of lumber a day, the saw- and planing-mills of 
AI. I^. Wilson, at Wilson, Maryland, with a capacity of 20,000 feet 
of lumber a day, and of the BuflFalo Lumber Company, at Bayard, 
West Virginia, with a capacity of 50,000 feet of lumber a day. It 
furthermore receives the wastes from two tanneries — ^those of the 
Middlesex l-rcather Company, at Bayard, West Virginia, with a 
capacity of from 600 to 800 hides a day, and of the J. T. Hoffmann's 
Sons Company, at Gormania, West Virginia, with a capacity of 300 
hides a day. The wastes from the latter establishments consist of 
tan liquor, lime water, and a certain amount of tan bark, which is 
washed from the banks at times of high water. The total amount 
of this pollution is such that the river, especially during the dry 
season, has a foul appearance in spite of its dashing course over the 
bowlders of its rough but picturesque bed. The water has a dark- 
brown tinge, very suggestive of contamination by tan liquor, and 
particles of sawdust are extremely plentiful and are carried for long 
distances. In many places where irregularities in the current have 
caused accumulations of sawdust, small banks and bars composed of 
solid strata of sawdust are to be found. It is a noteworthy fact that 
Stony river, though free from artificial pollution, exhibits to a certain 
degree the same dark color peculiar to the w^aters of the main river. 

The w^ater of the North Branch of the Potomac, even near its 
head, is naturally somewhat dark in color, and it is stated by the 
older inhabitants of the region that it has always been thus dark, 
owing, probably, to the presence of decaying vegetable matter from 
the forests. This discoloration is further increased by the effluents 
from sawmills, tanneries and coal mines, so that at the old mill- 
dam near Keyser, West Virginia, where the polluted water, agitated 
by the falls, boils and foams, a thick layer of whitish-brown froth 
is formed. 
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Daily Gage Height of Potomac River at Piedmont, W. Va., for 189». 
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3.:jo 


3.ltt 




2.W 


2.00 


2.15 


2.10 


3.30 


3.15 




2.»i5 


2.00 


2.10 


2.10 


3.4<l 


3.20 




2.50 


2.00 


2.45 


2. 10 


3.a5 


3.70 




2.:i5 


2.0() 


2.ft0 


2.10 


3.00 


3.30 




, , 


l.«5 


' 3.U5 


3.00 


3.81) 


3.20 




2..W 


l.HO 


2.40 


2.00 


3 K5 


3.10 




2.3(1 


l.ftO 


2.40 


3.10 


3.30 


3.00 




, 2.:m) 


l.fto 


2.25 


2.10 


3.30 


3.00 




, 2.20 


l.itO 


2.2(» 


3.10 


3.00 


3.90 


3.00 


! 2.15 


2.10 


2.ai 


3.10 


2.KI 


2.80 


2.ftO 


2.50 


3.00 


2..V> 


2.10 


3.80 , 


3.80 


:t.K'> 


2.;« 


^».ftO 


2.40 


2.20 


2.70 


2.80 


3.50 


2.:}0 


2.5h 


2.25 


2.15 


2.00 ' 


2.80 


• • 


2.45 


2.:j5 


1 . . 


2. 15 


1 


2.70 



Daily Gaoe Height op Potomac Riveu at Piedmont, W. Va., for 1900. 



— ! 
1 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March 


April 


May 


June 


1 

July j 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 

1 


Nov. 


D<H'. 


1 

1 

1 ' 


2.70 


3.0O 


3.55 '■ 


4.t50 


3.15 


3.30 


3.00 


2 i»5 


2.10 


3.85 ! 


2.10 


3.55 


•» 


2.70 


3.05 


4.50 


4.80 


3.10 


3.25 


2.85 


2.75 


2.0(» 


2.45 ' 


2.10 


3.45 


3 . 


2.70 


3.10 


, 4.10 


4.(k5 . 


3. 10 


3.25 


2.70 


2.(15 ' 


2.00 


2.20 


2.25 


3.35 


4 ! 


2.70 


3.10 


4-00 


4.50 


3. 10 


3.l« 


2.70 


2.00 


3.00 


2.10 1 


2. ($5 


5.81) 


5 ■■ 


2.70 


3.a5 


4.30 • 


4.25 


3.00 


2.90 


2.70 


2.40 1 


2.00 


2.20 


2.70 


5.H5 


(( 1 


2.80 


3.(50 


4.25 


4.15 


2.05 


2.H\ 


2.00 


2.:io 


1.95 


2.20 


2.50 


4.70 




2.ft0 


3.70 


5.80 


4.15 


2.00 


2.85 


2.70 


2.;w 


l.ftO 


2.20 ! 


3.40 


4.25 


8: 


3.00 


5.:tt) 


5.00 


4.30 


2.»0 


3. 15 


3.00 


2.20 1 


1.90 


2.10 1 


2.30 


4.00 


ft 


3.30 


5.40 


4.55 


4.20 


2.t»5 


3.15 


2.85 


2.20 


I.IW 


2.05 1 


2.40 


3.80 


10 


3.50 


4. 05 


4.40 


3.05 


3.20 


2.J»5 


2.70 


2.10 


1.00 


2.00 ' 


3.50 


3.«0 


11 


3.50 


4.40 


4.;») 


3.75 


3.05 


2.80 


2.00 


2.05 


' 1.80 


2.00 ' 


2.50 


3.40 


12 


4.70 


4.05 


4.15 


3.70 


3.(N) 


2.70 


2.45 


2.00 


' 1.80 


2.00 1 


2.eo 


3.40 


13 


4.25 


5.110 


4.10 


3.(55 


2.ft(» 


2.70 


2.(50 


2.10 


' 1.80 


2.00 


2.00 


3.40 


14 


3.W 


5.50 


, 4.10 


3.55 


2.80 


3.15 


2.(55 


2.0t) 


! 1.80 


3.05 


2.50 


3.30 


15 


3.ft0 


4.80 


, 4.(X) 


3.40 


2.80 


3.20 


2.55 


2.00 


1.80 


3.20 


2.50 


3.:^0 


h\ 


3.»0 


4.a5 


3.80 


3.40 


2.80 


3.95 


2.:i5 


2. 10 


1 1.80 


2.(i5 1 


2.40 


3.20 


17 


4.40 


4. if) 


3.70 


3.40 


2.80 


7.55 


2.:jo 


2.40 


l.ifO 


2.45 1 


2.40 


3.05 


18 


4.10 


4.1*5 


3.70 


3.55 


2.70 


5.85 


2.25 


2.25 


1.90 


2.40 1 


2.40 


3.15 


1ft 


4.15 


3.70 


4.00 


3.75 


3.40 


4.i»5 


2.:t5 


o or. 


1.90 




2.40 


3.20 


•JH) 


5.K) 


3.(55 


1 5.05 


3.tJ5 


3.05 


4.45 


2.90 


2.45 


1.90 


2.20 


2.50 


3.25 


21 


5.70 


3.(M) 


5.;i5 


3.50 


3.55 


3.a5 


2.75 


2.20 


' 1.80 


2.10 


2.60 


3.25 


•>.i ■ 


4.75 


3.75 


4.75 


3.50 


3.35 


3.fi5 


2.55 


2.20 


1.80 


2. 10 


3.30 


.3.05 


2:j 


4.:i5 


4.00 


4. (Ml 


3.»55 


3.20 


3.50 


2.45 


2.(55 


' 1.80 


2.15 1 


3.00 


, 3.00 


24 


4.10 


3.70 


4.(50 


3.85 


3.15 


3.;J5 


2.40 


2.45 


1.80 


2.:15 1 


2.90 


3.05 


2.-. 


3.»5 


3. (JO 


4.50 


3.(55 


3.(V> 


3.25 


3.20 


2.40 


' 1.80 


2.80 


3.35 


' 3.06 


2»5 


3.80 


3.40 


4.25 


3.50 


3.00 


3.25 


4.05 


2.45 


1.80 


2.50 


7.95 


2.1M> 


27 


3.55 


3.40 


4.:»5 


3.40 


2.95 


3.05 


4.40 


2.45 


1.85 


2.:i5 


5.20 


' 2.90 


28 


3.40 


3.40 


4.15 


3. 40 


2.90 


2.90 


3.20 


2.:io 


I.IH) 


2.30 ' 


4.45 


3.90 


2i» 


3.3«J 


• • • • 


4.00 


3.3(» 


3.:w 


3.55 


3.(H) 


2.20 


1.95 


2.2(» 1 


4.05 


3.45 


30 


3.20 


• • * • 


4.':5 


3.25 


3.25 


3.15 


3.00 


2.15 


' 2.70 


2.20 1 


3.75 


3.05 


31 


3.10 


• • • • 


4.(50 


.... 


3.10 


.... 


3.25 


2.10 


1 

1 


2.20 1 


• • • • 

1 


3.30 
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List of Discuaroe Meabuuemknts made on Potomac^ River at Piedmont, 

West Viroinia. 



DJitiv 



Hydrographer. 



June 37, 1899 i E. G. Paul. 

February 22, 1900 

Juue 20,' 1900 i " " 

September 12, 1900 C. R. Olber^^ 



r. 


Gagehelg't 
(feet.) 


Discbarge 

(80C. ft.) 




3 00 
3.75 
4.40 
1.80 


350 

735 

1,249 

34 









E^sTiMATED Monthly DisciiAUtiE of Potomac River at Piedmont, W. Va. 

(Drainage area, 407 square miles.) 



MONTH. 



DISCHARGE IN SECOND-FEET 



1899. 

June 27 to 30 

July I 410 

August 352 

September .... 525 

October 124 

November . . . .' 845 

December ^ 1,880 

The year. . .... 



112 
55 

i < 

77 
124 
162 



Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 



TOTAL IN 



h 



RUN-OFF. 



AC RE- FEET, gecond-feei 
per square 
mile. 



515 


1 

• • • • 


228 


14,019 


132 


8,ll« 


174 


10,354 


104 


0,395 


287 


17,078 


419 


25,763 



Depth In 
inches. 



0.50 


0.65 


0.33 


0.37 


0.43 


0.48 


0.26 


0.80 


0.71 


0.79 


1.03 


1.19 



1900. 

January . . 
February.. 
March .... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . .. 
September 
October . . 
November 
December . 



The year. . 



2,360 

2,440 

2,480 

1,500 

883 

3,760 

1,240 

33(J 

259 

430 

4,080 

2,360 

4,08() 



259 
352 
705 
453 
259 
259 
ISO 

•»j 

i I 
100 
320 

34 



799 
961 
1,237 
808 
393 
091 
321 
154 
58 
158 
483 
648 

"558 



49,129 

53,371 

70,060 

48,079 

24,165 

41,117 

19,737 

9,469 

3,451 

9,715 

28,740 

39,844 

402,877 



1.96 
2.36 
3.04 
1.99 
0.96 
1.70 
0.79 
0.38 
0.14 
0.39 
1.19 
1.59 

1'37 



2.26 
2.45 
3.50 
2.22 
1.11 
1.90 
0.91 
0.44 
0.16 
0.45 
1.33 
1.83 

18.56 



The Savage Eiver. 

The Savage river rises in the valley west of Backbone and Savage 
mountains, and enters the North Branch of the Potomac about two 
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.kJh 



7000 
0000 



''■niMiiiiimimiiii 



ii 



t Piedmont, W. V«., 



miles above Westfrnport, at the Garrett-Allegany line. It is a smalt 
stream nf great purity. Only two small sawmills are located on its 
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bank, so that the pollution is insignificant. This is important because 
the town of Piedmont and part of Westernport are supplied with 
drinking water by a gravity system from a reservoir which is filled 
by pumping water from Savage river. The quantity pumped daily 
is estimated at 375,000 gallons. On October 27, 1897, a discharge 
measurement was made at the mouth of this stream above the intake 
of the Piedmont water supply, the discharge being 11.3 second-feet. 

The Castleman River. 

As has been stated, the Castleman river and Laurel Hill Creek 
join the Toughiogheny at Confluence, Pa. The Castleman drains 
the north-central portion of Garrett county and has a drainage area 
of much the same character as that of the Toughiogheny. On May 
16, 1898, meter measurements were made of the discharge of the 
three rivers at Confluence, Pa., by E. G. Paul. The discharges were 
found to be as follows: 

Yonghlogheny River 1745 second-feet. 

Castleman «* 698 «« " 

Lanrel HIU Creek 225 ** «* 

The drainage area of the Toughiogheny at Confluence is 782 
square miles. 

The Youghiogheny River. 

The Youghiogheny river is the largest which actually flows through 
Garrett county. Its waters reach the Monongahela about 15 miles 
above Pittsburg, Pa. The waters falling on the western slope of the 
Alleghany Mountains at a maximum elevation of 3400 feet unite 
to form the tributaries of the Youghiogheny. The main stream for 
19 miles above its mouth has an average fall of about 2 feet per mile, 
but above that point it soon increases to an average fall of nearly 5 
feet per mile. The average width of the river from its mouth to West 
Newton, Pa., is 546 feet. On August 17, 1898, a station was estab- 
lished by the U. S. Geological Survey at Friendsville. The drainage 
area of the stream at this point is 295 square miles. The height of 
water is obtained by means of a wire-gage attached to the floor- 
timber on the lower side of the iron highway bridge connecting the 
east and west portions of the village. . A scale board is graduated 
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THE HYDROOBAPHY OF GARBETT COUNTY 



Daily Gage Height of Youghioghent River at Friendsville, Md., for 1898. 



Day. Auffust Sept. 



1.. 4.20 

2 4.10 

8 4.10 

4 4.10 

5 4.10 

6 4.30 

7 4.40 

8 460 

9 .. 4.40 

10 4.40 

11 4.10 

12 4.00 

13 4.00 

14 4.00 

16 .. 4.00 

16 4.00 

17 4.90 4.00 

18 4.80 4.00 

19 4.70 4.00 

20 5.90 4.00 

21 6.20 , 4.00 

22 4.90 ' 4.00 

28 4.70 4.00 

24 4.60 4.40 

26 4.60 4.30 

28 4.50 4.30 

27 4.50 4.30 

28 4.40 4.00 

29 4.30 4.00 

30 4.20 4.00 

31 4.30 



October 



4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.10 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.20 
4.20 
4.30 
4.20 
4.40 
4.40 
4.90 
4.70 
7.90 
7.00 
6.10 
5.60 
6.60 
5.50 
5.30 
6.10 
5.00 
5.00 



Nov. 



4.90 
4.90 
4.80 
4.70 
4.70 
4.80 
4.70 
4.90 
6.10 
5.10 
6.30 
5.90 
5.70 
5.50 
6.40 
5.30 
5.20 
5.30 
6.30 
6.70 
6.60 
5.40 
5.40 
6.20 
5.10 
5.00 
4.80 
4.90 
4.80 
4.80 



December 



4.90 
4.90 
4.80 
4.70 
4.70 
4.70 
4.70 
4.70 
4.70 
4.80 
4.90 
5.10 
6.10 
5.10 
6.30 
5.20 
5.20 
5.10 
5.10 
6.10 
7.50 
7.00 
7.70 
7.10 
6.50 
5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.40 
6.30 
6.20 



Daily Gage Height of YoroHiooiiENY River at Friendsville, Md., for 1899. 



1 


Jan. 
5.30 


Feb. 
6.00 


March 

_l 

6.50 


April 
6.50 


May 
4.60 


June 
4.90 


July 


Auk. 
4.60 


Sept. 
4.00 


Oct. 
4.10 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1 


6.3G 


1 

4.10 


4.30 


2 


5.30 


4.90 , 


6.40 


6.30 


5.00 


4.90 


4.80 


4.30 


4.10 


4.10 


4.60 


4.30 


3 


5.30 


6.00 


6.30 1 


6.U) 


5.30 


4.80 


4.60 


4.30 


4.00 


4.10 


5.00 


4.30 


4 


6.40 


7.40 


6.30 


6.80 , 


5.30 


4.80 


4.40 


4.30 


4.00 


4.10 


4.80 


4.80 


6 


6.50 


7.00 


7.70 


6.30 


5.30 


4.80 


4.60 


4.60 


3.90 


4.00 


4.50 


4.30 


6 


6.30 


6.30 


8.20 


6.30 


5.30 


4.60 


4.50 


4.80 


3.90 


4.00 


4..'iO 


4. .50 


7 


6.10 


5.W ' 


6.60 


5.10 


5.30 


4.50 


4.50 


4.50 


3.90 


4.00 


4.40 


4.60 


8 


6.00 


, 5.60 


6.30 ' 


6.90 , 


5.10 


4.50 


4.50 


4.30 


4.10 


4.00 


4.30 


4.60 


9 


6.80 


' 5.40 


5.90 


6.50 


6.90 


4.40 


4.40 


4.30 


4.00 


4.00 


4.30 


4.80 


10 


6.60 


5.30 


6.30 I 


5.90 


6.50 


5.30 


4.40 


4.30 


4.40 


4.00 


4.40 


4.90 


11 


5.30 


1 5.30 


6.10 


6.70 


6.30 


6.90 


4.30 


4.30 


4.40 


3.90 


4.30 


4.90 


12 


5.20 


5.10 


6.00 1 


5.50 


6.90 


5.80 


4.20 


4.30 


4.30 


3.90 


4.20 


6.40 


13 


5.10 


6.10 


5.90 


5.30 


6.60 


5.*) 


4.30 


4.30 


4.30 


3.90 


4.30 


5.80 


14 


6.10 


Fn)zen 


5.70 1 


5.30 1 


5.60 


1 5.60 


4.30 


4.30 


4.30 


3.90 


4.20 


6. 50 


15 


8.00 


»t 


5.60 


5.10 


5.50 


' 5.70 


4.40 


4.10 


4.10 


3.90 


4.30 


6.30 


16 


7.10 


1 »♦ 1 


5.60 


5.10 


5.60 


6.50 


4.60 


4.10 


4.10 


3.90 


4.10 


6.10 


17 


6.80 


t» 


5.70 


5.00 


5.70 


6.30 


4.60 


4.10 


4.00 


3.90 


4.10 


6.10 


18 


6.50 


1 


5.70 1 


5.00 


8.00 


5.40 


4.90 


4.00 


4.00 


3.90 


4.10 


5.:;o 


19 


6.30 


1 5.10 


5.70 


5.00 


9.50 


6.00 


4.70 


4.00 


4.10 


3.90 


4.30 


5.40 


20 


5.80 


5.20 


5.70 


4.90 ' 


7.30 


4.80 


4.50 


4.00 


4.10 


3.91) 


4.40 


5.40 


31 


5.50 


5.40 


6.00 


4.90 


6.90 


4.80 


4.40 


4.00 


4.30 


3.90 


4.60 


5.30 


22 


5.40 


6.80 


6.00 


4.80 


6..')0 


4.70 


4.30 


4.(X) 


4.30 


3.90 


4.70 


6.30 


28 


5.30 


1 7.30 


6.;i0 


4.70 


6.10 


4.60 


4.30 


4.00 


4.20 


3.90 


4.60 


5.30 


24 


5.30 


' 6.40 


6.30 


4.70 


5.60 


4.50 


4.30 


4. 00 


4.10 


3.90 


4.60 


5.20 


25 


6.40 


5.90 


6.00 


4.70 


6.30 


5.;*) 


4.40 


4.00 


4.00 


3.90 


4.60 


6.20 


26 


6.00 


6.30 


5.80 


4.60 


5.10 


5.10 


4.30 


4.00 


4.00 


3.»0 


4.40 


1 5.20 


27 


5.70 


, 7.90 


5.60 


4.tjO 


4.JW 


5.30 


4.30 


4.00 


4.10 


3.90 


4.40 


, 6.10 


28 


5.50 


' 7.30 


6.60 


4.70 


4.90 


5.30 


4.30 


4.00 


4.10 


4.00 


4.40 


5.10 


29 


5.30 


• • • • 


t<.00 


4.70 


4.80 


5.40 


4.40 


4.10 


, 4.10 


4.00 


4.40 


, 6.10 


30 


5.10 


• • • * 


7 30 


4.60 


4.90 


5.60 


4.30 


4.10 


' 4.10 


4.00 


4.80 


' 5.10 


31 


5.10 


• • • ■ 


6.9(1 


1 .... 


4.90 


• • • • 


4.;*) 


4.00 


• • ■ * 


4.00 


• • ■ • 


6.10 
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to feet and tenths and firmly fastened to the guard rail of the bridge. 
The stream channel is straight for several hundred feet above and 
below the bridge and has a rocky bottom with high banks on the 
right side. The observer is Mr. J. H. Cuppet, a merchant residing 
within a short distance of the gage. There are at a number of 
points along this river, rapids and falls which might be utilized for 
water-power. 

Daily Gaoe Height op Youohiooheny Rivek at Friendsville for 1900. 



* Jan. 


Feb. 1 


1 
Mar. 


April. 


May. 


June 


. July. 


Aug. Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov.l 


Dec. 
















1 














1 


5.1 


4.8 


6.3 


5.8 


4.6 


4.3 


, 4.8 




4.7 


4.0 


3.9 


4.1 


6.8 


2 


5.1 


4.8 


6.8 


5.8 


4.6 


4.3 


4.8 




4.5 1 


4.0 


3.9 


4.1 


6.2 


3 1 


5.1 


4.8 


6.6 


5.8 


4.5 


4.3 


4.7 




4.3 


4.0 


3.9 


4.1 


6.1 


4 


5.1 


4.8 


6.3 


5.6 


4.5 


4.4 


. 4.8 




4.2 


4.0 


3.9 


4.4 


6.8 


5 


5.1 


4.8 


6.2 


6.5 


4.6 


4.3 


4.6 




4.2 


4.0 


3.9 


4.3 


6.6 


6 


5.1 


6.4 


6.3 


5.5 


4.6 


4.:^ 


> , 4.4 1 




4.2 


4.0 


3.9 


4.2 


6.8 


1\ 


5.2 


5.6 


6.1 


6.5 


4.6 


4.2 


4.3 




4.1 ' 


4.0 


3.9 


4.2 


7-6 


K ' 


5.3 


6.6 


6.0 1 


5.4 


4.7 


4.2 






4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


4.2 


7.8 


» 


5.3 


6.8 


6.8 1 


5.4 


4.7 


4 '} 


4.3 




4.0 


3.9 


3.9 


4.4 


6.9 


10 : 


5.3 


6.6 


6.7 


5.3 


4.6 


4.2 


! 4.2 




4.0 


3.9 


3.9 


4.3 


6.4 


11 


5.4 


6.4 


6.6 


5.3 


4.6 


4.1 


4.2 




4.0 


3.9 


3.9 


4.3 


6.1 


12 




B.3 


6.2 


6.5 


5.2 


4.6 


4.1 


4.1 




4.0 


3.9 


3.9 


4.3 


6.8 


13 


6.3 


6.3 


6.8 


6.1 


4.7 


4.2 


! 4.1 




4.0 


3.9 


8.9 


4.8 ! 


6.6 


U 


6.0 


6.4 


6.3 


6.0 


4.7 


4.n 


> ! 4.1 




4.0 


3.9 


4.1 


4.8 


6.4 


16 


5.8 


6.3 


6.3 


6.0 


> 4.8 


4.-; 


4.1 




4.1 


3.9 


4.3 1 


4.2 


5.4 


18 


6.8 


6.1 


6.4 


4.9 


4.9 


b.\ 


\ 4.1 




4.2 


8.8 


4.8 


4.2 


6.8 


17 


5.6 


6.8 


6.3 


4.9 


4.9 


6.': 


4.0 
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4.2 
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6.6 
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7.1 


4.0 
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6.1 


19 


5.6 
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6.7 


4.8 


4.7 


7.C 


1 4.0 
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8.8 


4.2 


4.4 


4.9 


20 


5.7 


6.1 


6.9 


4.7 


4.7 


6.^ 


^ , 4.1 
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3.8 


4.1 1 


4.4 ' 


4.7 


21 
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6.0 4.1 
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4.5 ! 


4.6 


22 
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6.0 
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4.7 
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5.3 4.2 
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3.8 


4.2 


4.7 


4.6 


23 


6.1 


6.0 


6.1 


4.6 


4.7 


4.8 4.3 




4.6 


3.8 


4.1 


4.8 i 


4.5 


24 


5.7 


5.0 


6.8 


4.6 


4.6 


4.": 


4.3 




4.2 


3.8 


4.0 


4.9 , 


4.8 


25 
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6.0 
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4.1 


r 4.4 
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4.6 4.7 
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1 4.4 


4.5 ! 5.0 
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THE HYDEOGRAPHY OF GARRETT COUNTY 



Estimated Monthly Discha.rob of YouoHioaHBifT Rivbr a.t Friendsville, 

MA-RTLAND. 

(Drainage area 295 square miles.) 





DISCHARGE IN 8E00ND-F£ET. 


TOTAL IN 
AORE-FEET. 


RUN-OFF. 


MONTH. 


Hiixlmum. 


1 

Mlolmum. 


Mean. 


Second-feet 

per square 

mile. 


Depth In 
Inches. 


1898 

August 17 to 31 
September . . . . 

October 

November .... 
December 


1,486 
885 
8,766 
1,942 
8,538 


295 
260 
260 
470 
470 


517 
284 
675 
808 
1,115 


81,789 
16,899 
41,504 
47,782 
68,559 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• • ■ • 

• • • • 

.... 




The year. . 


.... 


• • ■ • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 





1899. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

The year. . 



8,880 

3,766 

4,108 

2,626 

5,.590 

2,170 

785 

520 

850 

275 

640 

1,872 



5,590 



710 
575 
1,150 
425 
425 
850 
295 
260 
245 
245 
275 
820 



245 



1,417 

1,579 

1,928 

944 

1,480 

821 

878 

297 

280 

254 

862 

689 



878 



87,128 
87,698 
118,548 
56,172 
87,927 
48,858 
28,242 
18,262 
16,661 
15,618 
21,540 
42,365 



624,009 



1900. 

January 

February 

March 

April 


1,942 

2,512 

2,740 

1,872 

575 

2,854 

1,050 

455 

180 

255 

5,590 

8,810 


640 
515 
865 
400 
800 
170 
180 
180 
65 
95 
170 
255 


1,085 

1,166 

1,485 

784 

407 

701 

827 

222 

92 

148 

748 

1,014 


66,714 
64,756 
88,285 
48,676 
25,025 
41,712 
20,106 
18,650 
5,474 
9,100 
44,212 
62,848 


8.68 
8.95 
4.86 
2.49 
1.88 
2.88 
1.11 
0.75 
0.31 
0.50 
2.52 
3.44 


4.24 
4.11 
5.60 
2.78 


May 


1.59 


June 


2.65 


July 


1.28 


August 

September .... 

October 

November 

December 


0.86 
0.35 
0.58 
2.81 
8.96 


The year. . 


5,590 


65 


678 


485,008 


2.28 


80.81 
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Fig. 13. Dlngram showing dlsoliarge o£ the Yoogblogbeny River at FrlendsTllla 



THE MAGNETIC DECLINATION IN GARRETT 

COUNTY 



BY 

L. A. BAUER 



Introducjtory. 

Magnetic observations for the purpose of determining the mag- 
netic declination of the needle, or the "variation of the compass," 
have been made by the Maryland Geological Survey and the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey at various points within the county 
or along its boundaries. Additional values were also obtained in 
connection with the Western Boundarj' Survey and the Survey of 
the Garrett- Allegany Line. The values obtained thus far are given 
in the tables below\ For a description of the methods and instru- 
ments used, reference must be made to the "First Report upon 
Magnetic Work in Maryland " (Md. Geol. Survey, vol. i, pt v, 1898). 
In the Second Report (Md. Geol. Sun^ey, vol. v, pt. i, 1902), the 
various values have been collected and reduced to Januarj- 1, 1900. 
The First Report gives likewise an historical account of tlie phenom- 
ena of the compass needle and discusses fully the difficulties en- 
countered by the surveyor on accoimt of the many fluctuations U> 
which the compass needle is subject. Surveyors of the county desir- 
ing a copy of these reports sliould addn^ss the Stat<» Geologist. 

The values in Table I were obtained by L. A. Bauer using United 
States Coast and Geodetic Sun^cy magnetometer Xo. 18. The num- 
ber refers to that given in the Second Report cited above; to this 
Report, the reader is referred for any additional details. 

Theae observations were made in connection with the survev of 

«■ 

the boundary' line in the summer of 1898, L. A. Bauer being Chief 
of Party and AV. M. Brown, obsen'er. ^fr. Brown's readings taken 
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with the needle of his engineer's transit were reduced to the mean 
of day and referred to the Coast and Geodetic Survey magnetometer 
No. 18. See Report on the Boundary Line. 

Table I Magnetic Declinations in Garrett County. 



No. 



78 
TO 
78 
74 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
88 
70 
84 
84 
06 
01 
88 
94 




Fairfax Stone 



Camp Fairfax 

Baoklx>ne Mtn 

Foley Mtn 

Lower Hill 

Snagery Mnt 

Taylor's Hill 

Feik Hill, Bast 

♦' West. ... 
Mason and Dixon Line 

Corunna 

Oakland.... 



Swanton 

MoHenry 

Accident. 

New Germany. 
Grantsville.... 



99 
39 
199 
199 
39 
89 
39 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 



11.6 

11.7 

12.7 

14.1 

20.81 

21.9' 

29.1 

80.0 

84.7 

83.9 

48.3 

16.6 

24.6 

24.6 

27.0 

88.4 

37.6 

87.9 

41.6 



LODgl- 

tnde. 



79 29.2 
79 29.2 
79 29.0 
79 29.2 
79 30.4 
79 29.2 
79 29.2 
79 30.4 
79 29.2 
79 80.4 
79 29.2 
79 22.6 
79 24.6 
79 24.6 
79 12.8 
79 21.2 
79 19.0 
79 07.2 
79 09.1 



Macnetlc 

tlon Jmn. 
1, IM* 

WMt. 



Remark*. 



8 16.4 
8 12.4 
3 13.0 
8 14.0 
3 22.8 
3 28.6 
8 44.0 
3 38.6 
3 47.0 
3 47.1 
8 64.1 
3 22.6 
3 28.8 
3 24.2 
3 88.3 

3 88.0 
8 46.6 

4 00.7 
4 00.1 



1 



At the Stone. 

440 feet North Sta. 72. 

Klynn's Farm. 

Miehler Mon. 

Near Brookside. W. Va. 

Near L. A. B. Mon. 

Near Miehler Mon. 

Near Merid. Sta. 

Near Miehler Mon. 

Noith •'nd of <*learinff. 

273 ft. north Miehler Mon. . 

M. L., N.Mon . V7 and 1900. 

Merid. L. 8.. Mon. 

School Lot. 

W. H. Lohr*s Garden. 

School Lot. 

Otto's Farm. 
School lx>t. 



Western 
. Boundary 
Line. 



Table IL — Maonbtio Declinations Along Boundary Line Between 
Allboamt and Garrett Counties, Maryland. 



No. 



Station. 



1 
8 
8 
4 

6 

6 

7 

8 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

80 

21 



Mound 1 

2 

Sampson Rock 

Mound 4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

13 

14 

16 

18 

19 

21 

22 

28 

24 

28 

27. (Local disturbance) 
Danlells a (In West Vinrlnla) 



Latitude. 



Longitude. 



West 

Declination 

on July 1, 

1896. 



»» 

• * 
«4 

»» 



89 43.4 
89 42.6 
89 42.4 
89 41.2 
89 40.6 
30 89.3 
80 38.6 

38 87.9 

39 87.3 
39 86.7 
39 36.1 
89 84.7 
89 33.0 
39 82.K 
89 81.8 
89 81.0 
89 80.1 
39 29.7 
39 28.8 
39 28.8 
30 28.0 



78 64.8 
78 66.4 
78 66.7 
78 66.1 
78 66.6 
78 67.8 
78 57.7 
78 68.2 
78 68.6 
78 69.6 

78 69.9 

79 00.1 
79 01.2 
79 01.8 
79 01.9 
79 08.4 
79 03.0 
79 08.8 
79 04.0 
79 04.0 
79 08.7 



4 
4 



07.7 
06.6 

3 68.4 

4 04.1 
4 04.7 
8 69.9 

3 69.8 

4 03.4 
8 67.9 
3 53.3 
3 64.3 
3 54.6 
3 66.4 
3 56.6 
3 61.3 
8 61.2 
8 48.6 
8 47.6 
8'40.1 
3 07.1 
3 11.1 



West 

Decllnatioo 

on Jan. 1, 

1900. 



12.2 
11.0 
02.9 
08.6 
09.2 
04.4 
08.8 
07.9 
02.4 
3 57.8 
3 68.8 
3 69.1 
00.9 
00.1 
3 56.8 
3 55.7 
8 53.0 
3 62.0 
8 44.6 
8 11.6 
8 15.6 



4 

4 



On thb Establishment of the Mebidlaj^ Line at Oakland/ 

In compliance with the instructions received by the writer from 
the County Commissioners, through their attorney, Mr. E. H. Sincell, 

1 A MS. copy of this report was forwarded to the County Commissioners on the 
completion of the work. 
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under the date of July 19, 1897, a true meridian line was estab- 
lished at the Court House Grounds on July 29-80, 1897, An act 
of Assf^inbly passed at the session of 1870 ' and co<lified in 1882' 
authorizes the County Commissioners to have such a line established 
at the expense of the county. 

To meet the requirements of a surveyor's meridian line as satis- 
factorily as possible under the conditions prevailing about the Court 
House, it was decided to place the south meridian stone in the 
grounds in front of the Court House and the principal north meridian 
stone in Mr. James R. Bishop's field. In this way a very satisfactory 
meridian line v/as obtained. 

It was understood that Mr. Bishop would give the County Com- 
missioners a written promise such that the stone monument planted 
in his field would not be molested; he furthermore permitted Mr- 
W. McCulloh Brown, who assisted me most ably in the establishment 
of the line, to enclose the monument by a fence. To meet popular 
demands, as the distant stone was not visible to the naked eye, a 
third stone was planted in the meridian line, viz., in the Court House 
grounds 82.55 feet from the south stone. The surveyor should set 
his instrument over the south or "^ reference " monument and sight 
on the Bishop or " range " monument. 

The method employed in obtaining the meridian line was that of 
altazimuth observations on the sun; these obsci'\Mtions were made 
on July 29, the same instruments being used as in the magnetic work 
of the Maryland Geological Survey.* The accuracy aimed at was that 
the meridian line shall be correct to withm one minute and the test 
observations made after the monuments had been set gave evidence 
that the desired accuracy had been reached. 

The monuments marking the ends of the line are substantial gran- 
ite posts, 7"x7" square and 4^ feet long; they 'are suitably lettered 
and were embedded in several courses of concrete and allowed to 

^ Laws of Maryland, 1S70, Chapter 8511. 
9 Maryland Code, 1888, Vol. I, Art. 25, sections 77-82. 

''Sec '* First Ke]>orton Map:netic Work in Maryland," Maryland Geological Survey, 
Vol. i, pt. V. 
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project above the surface about 5 inches. The intermediate stone 
was prepared by a mason in Oakland and is not quite so substantial 
as the two principal stones. In the center of each monument is 
leaded a brass dowel, 1 inch in diameter and 3 inches long. The 
line passing through the centers of the crosses cut on these bolts is 
the true north and south line. 

The magnetic declination (variation of the compass) reduced to 
its average value for the day (24 hours) was found to be at the south 
or reference monument: 

Date, Amount, 

July 29 and August 2, 1897. 3° 23'.0 " West. 

There is a possibility that there may be a slight local attraction 
at the south monument, but if so, its effect is very small and can be 
neglected by the surveyor. [On October 12, 1896, the writer made 
magnetic obser\'ations in the lot back of the new public school (60 
l>aces north of school, 20 paces from east board fence, 16 paces east of 
oak tree at west fence and 17 paces southwest of large oak tree near 
north fence) and found the value of the magnetic declination to be 
3° 14'.5. This value referred to August 2, 1897, would be 3° 17'. 
A very heavy magnetic disturbance occurred on October 12, and 
although the values found on this day were corrected with the aid 
of the observations made at the Washington Magnetic Observatory, 
it is nevertheless quite possible that the correction applied was not 
entirely correct.] 

The annual change of the magnetic declination or variation of the 
compass may be taken to be at the present time as: 

3' (three minutes) increase. 

The table below shows how the magnetic declination has changed 
between the years 1750-1900 at a station referred to the south meri- 
dian stone in the Court House grounds. 

M)n June 5, 1890 the writer found the value, using same instrument as before, 
80 2y.7. Mr. W. McCuUoh Brown obtained the following values with his transit 
needle as standardized with the Coast and Geodetic Survey magnetometer, June 24, 
1898, 3° 24^4, Jan. 13, 1899, 3o 22^2 and on June 13, 1899, S^d.^S. Thevalue given 
in Table I utilizes all these values. 



UABTLAND OEOLOOICAL SUKVBT 



T«ar. 


Nesdle 
pointed. 


Year. 


NssdlG 
pointed. 


Yesr. 


NMdIs 
pointed. 


ITSO 


loau'W 


1800 


1'19'E 


1S50 


O'OB'W 


S5 


1 OOW 




1 81 E 


55 


36 W 


eo 


41 W 


10 


1 82E 


60 


45W 


es 


33 W 




1 SI E 


66 


1 06 W 


70 


00 


80 


1 19 K 


70 


1 86 W 


75 


20E 


35 


1 09E 


75 


1 47 W 


80 


39E 


SO 


56E 


SO 


a 08 w 


8S 


S3E 


36 


40E 


85 


8 39 W 


90 


1 04E 


40 


a5E 


00 


3 SOW 




1 18E 


45 


OSE 


05 


8 11 W 


1800 


1 I»E 


1850 


OBW 


1900 


3 SOW 



With the aid of these figures the surveyor can readily ascertain 
the amount of change of the needle between any two dates. It should 
be emphasized, however, that when applying the quantities thus 
found in the le-mnning of old lines, the surveyor should not forget ' 
that the table cannot attempt to give the correction to be allowed 
on account of the error of the compass used in the ori^nal survey. 

To reduce an observation of the magnetic declination to the mean 
value for the day of 24 hours, apply the quantities given in the table 
below with the sign as affixed : 



Apri] 

May- 

luiy '.','.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

September.. 

Oelober. 

Neromber .. 



+U.41 - 
+1.1 - 



ANOLE. 

The angle between the true meridian line and the tip of spire of 
Presbyterian Church is, at the south meridian stone: 
63° 14'.8 W. of N. 

The latitude of the Court House may be taken to be 39° 24'.5 
and the longitude 79° 24'.5 W. of Greenwich or 3° 24' W. of Wash- 
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ington. To obtain true local mean time, or solar time, subtract 
from Eastern or Standard time, 17 minutes and 38 seconds. 

Descbiption of Stations. 

western boundary of maryland, stations of 1897, along the 

" faibfax " meridl^n line. 

72 and 72a. Fairfax Stoxe.— This stone was the initial point of the 
Michler survey of the Western Boundary Line and is situated at one of 
the head springs of the North Branch of the Potomac river. The original 
Fairfax Stone planted in 1745 has disappeared since the Michler survey 
(isr»0) and instead is a monument about three to four feet high, which 
Lieut. Michler stated he placed directly behind the Fairfax Stone and 
used as a pier for his instrument. The majrnetic obser\*ations were made 
partly a few feet north of the stone but mainly, however, at a point 463 
feet north (72a). 

73. Camp Fairfax. — Near the bam on Mr. Patrick Flvnn's farm situated 
east of the Michler line and between the Fairfax and the Backbone monu- 
ments. 

74. Backboxe MofNTAU?. — On the summit of the Backbone or Big Sav- 
age Mountain near the Michler monument, a monument built of dressed 
stones and about 4 feet high. The precise point was about 11 feet south 
of the monument, which is about ir>,000 feet north of the Fairfax Stone 
and approximately 3r»2r» feet above sea-level. 

77. LowFR Bill. — A few feet north of stone with a copi>er bolt in it, 
projecting about a foot al>ove the jiround. the stone having been planted 
by L. a. Bauer in 1S97 to mark his meridian line. A few feet east is a pile 
of stones placed by Lieut. Miohlor in l<r»9. 

75. SxAGOY MorNTAi>'. — The magnetic station is marked by a hole 
drilled in a rock 7S.S5 feet nearly north of Michler monument. 

50. Feik Hill.— The magnetic station was no feet a little west of north 
from the Michler monument. 

S2, Mason axp Dixon. — The magnetic observations were made at a point 
in the field 27;> feet north of the Michler monument, which marks the 
inters«H?tion of the Michler meridian line with the Pennsvlvania or Mason 

m 

and Dixon line. 

WI3STtRN BOUNDARY OF MARYLAND. STATIONS OF 1S97, ALONG THE 

" POTOMAC '* MERIDIAN LINE. 

Tr, Foley Moi ntain.- Near Bnx^kside, \V. Va. The station is on the 
top of the mountain in the clearing for the meridian line 22.05 feet, 3.*>* 
01 '.2 west of north from L. A. Bauer's meridian station. 

Ti*. TaylokV Hill.. — The n^agni^tic station is .'!." feet north-northwest 
of merivV.an staflon. 

51. Fetk Hill- -North of a lari:o !lat nx^k at north end of clearing for 
the nier:o.:a:i line. 
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STATIONS IN THE INTERIOR OF COUNTY. 

70. CORUNNA, 1897 and 1000. — On Mr. \V. McCulloh Brown's estate near 
Bayard. Precise point was over the North monument of the meridian line 
established by L. A. Bauer in 1897. 

24. Oakland, 1896. — In the lot back of new public school. 60 paces north 
of latter, 20 paces from east board fence, 16 paces east of oak tree along 
west fence and 17 paces southwest of large oak tree near north fence. 

24a. Oakland, 1897. — In the court-house yard over the South monument 
of the meridian line established by L. A. Bauer in 1897. 

95. SwANTON, 1899. — In the southeast corner of garden in front of Mr. 
W. H. Lohr's frame dwelling used as a boarding-house. Precise point is 
marked by a nail in a stake driven in an old stump. 

91. McHenry, 1899. — Over red sandstone rock in lot south of frame 
schoolhouse, directly north of Mr. Brison Welsh's house. The point is 
marked by a »4-inch hole drilled in the rock 57.7 feet from southwest corner 
of schoolhouse and 66.8 feet from southeast comer. 

92. Accident, 1899. — In the south corner of school lot opposite Bellevue 
Hotel. Marked by a stake which is 62.9 feet from east comer of frame 
schoolhouse and 93.7 feet from west corner. 

94. New Germany, 1897. — On Mr. J. C. Otto's farm; in the meadow about 
300 feet east of house and about 25 yards east of garden. Precise point is 
marked by a Vj-inch hole drilled in large flat sandstone sticking out of the 
ground. There is another stone about 10 feet west. 

93. Grantsville, 1899. — Near the west corner of schoolhouse lot, opposite 
Farmers' Hotel. Marked by a cherry stake, 2x2 inches square; with brass 
screw in the top, and having a pine stake driven alongside as a wedge. 
This stake is 69.25 feet from east corner of schoolhouse and 32.8 feet from 
second locust tree east of gate of entrance to school. 

STATIONS ALONG BOUNDARY LINE BETWEEN GARRETT AND ALLEGANY 

COUNTIES. 

1. Mound on Mason and Dixon line. ** On the summit of Big Backbone or 
Savage Mountain, where that mountain is crossed by Mason's and Dixon's 
line." Reached by mountain road from Mount Savage railroad station. A 
more roundabout way, but a better road, is from Frost burg by way of 
Finzell postoflRce. The gate-house of the Standard Oil Pipe Line is about 
50 yards to the north of the mound. The mound, consisting of stone en- 
tirely, was built between two rocky ledges. No hole could be dug, as the 
precise point was in the crevice of a large, deeply embedded sandstone rock. 
The subsurface marks are two iron expansion bolts ^ in this rock, one of 
the bolts being 9 inches to the east of the precise point, and the other 9 
inches to the west. The precise subsurface point is therefore midway be- 
tween the crosses on the bolts. The crevice was enlarged sufficiently so 
that the surface stone (a rough sandstone 3 feet high and about 70 inches 



^ These bolts wedjre tijjht iu driving; the head is one inch square, and they are 
3^ inch iu diameter and 2^^' inches lon^. 
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square) could be wedged into the lower rock. Around this stone was 
thrown up a substantial mound consisting, in the absence of earth, of 
large and small stones. A half-inch hole in the top of the stone marks the 
precise point. In order that this stone might be replaced easily in case it 
should be thrown out of position in some manner, two good solid sandstone 
rocks jutting out of the ground along the line were marked by iron ex- 
pansion bolts placed in true line. The first bolt is 15.18 feet back of hole 
in stone; the second, 22.84 feet in front of it (toward mouth of Savage river). 
Besides this a bolt was placed forward in line in sandstone rock 154% feet. 

2. Mound on Mount Savage fire-clay hill. About 500 feet from second 
dump on fire-clay incline plane. Most easily reached from Mount Savage 
or from Finzell. Marking stone is SVls f^^t high and 8 x 10 inches square, 
with a hole in top marking precise center. Mound, trench, subsurface 
stone as prescribed. Pitch pine tree 18 inches in diameter sttuids about 9 
feet north of mound. 

3. Mound on Piney Hill, better known as Cranberry Hill. About 300 feet 
east of mountain road known as Cranberry road, running north from 
National Road to fire-clay mine. The subsurface stone is about 5 inches 
thick with center marked on it; on this was placed a stone 2^ feet high 
and 5 X 10 inches square with hole in top. Mound and trench around the 
stone as usual. 

4. Mound on Roaring Hill. About % mile north of National Road, where 
old toll-gate formerly was, not far from house occupied at present by John 
Workman. A subsurface stone (with center), mound and trench as usual. 
The upper stone is 2 feet long and 5 x 12 inches square, the longer dimen- 
sion being along the line. A drill hole started in top of stone marks 
precise point. 

5. Mound on National Road. 1»4 mile from Frostburg, on south side of 
pike and about 56 feet west of iron columns marking site of old toll-gate. 
The principal stone is dressed, of white marble, 3 feet long and 6x6 inches 
square, with comers rounded off to prevent chipping. A »4-inch hole in 
top marks precise point, and the top of stone is lettered as follows: 



Md. G. 8. 
1898 



On the east side of stone is the letter A and on the west side O, The monu- 
ment rests on a flat rock (the subsurface mark) and is set in a mixture of 
broken stone and hydraulic cement. The usual mound and trench sur- 
round the monument. 

(). Mound on hill south of National Road. About % of a mile south of pike, 
between two runs, on level piece of cleared ground near an old road and 
near Frostburg pipe-line for w^ater supply, and not many feet west of 
artesian well. The upi>er rock is 2^4 feet long and about 6 inches squaxe on 
top. A drill hole started in top marks center. Subsurface stone, m.ound 
(9 feet in diameter) and trench as usual. 
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7. Mound near old Braddock road, on hill north of Winebrenner Run, 1% 
mile north of Midlothian. The mound is about 50 yards north of the Brad- 
dock road. The upper stone is about 3 feet long, 8 inches square, rudely 
dressed and with center marked in top. Subsurface mark, mound and 
trench as prescribed. 

8. Mound on hill south of Winebrenner Run, % of a mile northwest of 
Midlothian. On the face of hill sloping: toward N. E. upon lower part of 
spur, about half-way to top of hill and near an old log road, one quarter of 
a mile south of Benjamin Filer's house, which is in sight. The upper stone 
is 2.2 feet long and 8 inches square on top with center marked. Subsurface 
stone, mound and trench as usual. 

9. Mound on hill north of Staub Run. About % of a mile northwest of 
Carlos, on farm belonging to William Filer. In the woods, about 100 yards 
south of rail fence at brow of hill, where miner's path intersects fence. 
This path leads down to road coming out at Carlos. The upper stone is a 
red sandstone, about 5 inches thick and about 2V2 feet long, with hole 
drilled in top. Subsurface stone, mound, trench. Mound had to consist 
chiefly of stone. 

10. First mound on hill south of Staub Run. About % of a mile west of 
Carlos. Take road as far as William Filer's house, then follow miner's path 
to mine opening about ^^ mile, then bear to the right to cutting. The hill 
belongs to the Consolidation Coal Company. 

11. Second mound on hill south of Staub Run. About 268 paces south of 
first mound. The two mounds were placed so near to each other so as to 
give intervisible points to the north and south. From north mound, mounds 
9, 7, 4 and 1 are visible (or can be made so), and from south mound No. 12 
can be seen. 

12. Mound on north side of Koontz Hill. South of W^rights Run and 
reached from either Lonaconing, Midland or Ocean. A road passes within 
20 yards of the mound and continues northward on down the hill to Ocean, 
or southward past Cutter's bam down the hill to Lonaconing. Not a very 
good looking stone, but a substantial one, forms the principal stone. The 
mound consists chiefly of stone. 

13. Mound on south side of Koontz Hill. About 2 miles northwest of 
Lonaconing. On the south side of lane leading to the west of gate to Cut- 
ter's barn and house, and 70 yards from the gate. The farm belongs to the 
New Central Coal Co., and is rented by Barney Cutter, whose brother, 
Henry, is at present living on the place. The precise point is marked by a 
cross cut in stone, 3*4 feet long and about 7x7 inches square. In center of 
cross was drilled a y^-inch hole. From this mound, mound No. 15 can be 
seen by planting a pole on top of it. 

14. Mound on Pea Ridge road. On the north side of the road leading from 
Lonaconing to Pea Ridge, about IV^ mile from Lonaconing. Center stone is 
about 13 inches square and about 3^4 feet long, resting about 2 feet in the 
ground. Precise point was marked with a pick in center of stone. No sub- 
surface mark. Mound about IV^ foot high and 6 feet in diameter, consist- 
ing of earth and stone thrown up again.st center stone. 

15. Mound on hill west of Lonaconing. On property of Maryland Coal 
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Company; near fenc<^ on west side of meadow south of house occupied by 
Mr. Weir, who is the present tenant of the farm. Precise point is marked 
by a cross and %-inch hole in center of top of central stone of movuid. 
Subsurface stone, mound and trench as usual. From this mound are viaible 
several points in the line as far south as Franklin Hill. 

16. Mound on Detmold Hill. On the west end and on the hicrhest point of 
the hill. Beached by Miller road running from Detmold to GrantsTille, ^nrith- 
in about % o^ & mile to the west of mound. Mound is built on an undis- 
turbed, fiolid stone with subsurface mark on it, and around a smooth, up- 
right stone, 3 feet long and 0x9 inches on top. 

17. Mound near Miller Road. South of Detmold Hill, between Laurel Bun 
and Miller road, which runs from Georges Creek road to Grantsville; one 
rod north of road and about y^ of a mile from Robert Green's farm. The 
precise point is marked by a hole in the central stone, which is 3 feet long 
and 8 X 10 inches on top. Subsurface mark, mound, trench. 

18. Stone on North Pickell Hill. About \'^ mile to the north of next 
mound (No. 19). No mound was built, but simply a stone 2 feet long and 
4x14 inches on top was set in the ground and stones firmly packed around 
it. The stone is north of a road to meadow on hill. Coal mines are on 
fire on this hill. 

19. Mound on South Pickell Hill. Beached from Barton by taking county 
road to Grantsville, or also from Moscow, mound being about 2 miles west 
of latter point. Constructed in the usual manner. Precise point is a cross 
cut in top of central stone. 

20. Mound on Bartlett Boad. On county road leading from Barton to 
Grantsville, about XVz rod north of road, on land owned by Wm. Sommer- 
ville. Constructed in the prescribed manner. 

21. Mound on Swan ton Hill. Beached from Barton by a very steep road 
to top of hill. Mound is about 40 paces north of barbed-wire fence dividing 
the American Coal Co. property from that of the Swanton Coal Co. The 
precise location can be pointed out by Peter Shaw, who lives on top of hill. 
The central stone of the mound has a cross cut in the top and the letters 
H and Q rudely cut in the sides. Franklin Hill mound (No. 24) can be seen 
from this jKiint; also No. 15. 

22. Mound on Phoenix Hill. Beached from Morrison switch by taking 
Phoenix Hill road. It is on the summit in a meadow owned by the Davis 
Coal and Coke Co. and leased by John Lannon. Built in the usual manner. 

23. Monument on county road south of Phoenix Hill. Beached from 
Franklin railroad station. On the north side of the road. A good, sub- 
stantial stone firmly set in the ground and smaller stones packed around it. 
The mound is about three rods east of U. P. Gannon's house. 

2*. Mound on north side of Franklin road. On the highest point of the 
hill reached by the line. About 50 feet to the south the hill breaks off very 
abruptly and only a short distance beyond the tramway curves around the 
hill to the west. The central stone is about 2V^ feet long and about 12 
inches square. A cross cut in the top marks the ])recise point. Subsurface 
stone, mound and trench. 

25. Mound on south side of Franklin Hill. About 20 yards north of 
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county road where it crosses bridge over the Davis coal mine plane. The 
■ubsurface mark is a cross cut in a sandstone about ly^ foot long, 8 inches 
wide and 10 inches thick, lying with the longer dimension at right angles 
to the line. On this solid stone rests a dressed marble post 2^^ feet long 
and 6 inches square. Around the stone is a mound 8 feet in diameter, con- 
sisting of earth and stone; a trench encircles the mound. The stone is 
lettered on top: 



Md. G. 8. 
1898 



On the west side is the letter O and on the east side A. The precise center 
is marked by a half-inch hole drilled in the top of the stone. 

26. Mound at mouth of the Savage. On the south side of the road leading 
to Bloomington about 100 feet above the Savage river. The central stone 
is a dressed marble post, 2^4 feet long and 6 inches square, marked and 
lettered as in the case of No. 24. 

27. Bolt in rock at mouth of Savage river. Set with plaster of Paris in 
a good, firm rock close to the river. Bolt is % inch in diameter; head about 
ly^ inch round. For references and distances to other marks at the mouth 
of the Savage, see Report on the Survey of the Boundary-line between 
Allegany and Garrett Counties, page 33. 



THE FORESTS OF GARRETT COUNTY 

BY 

H. M. CURRAN 
With an Introduction by George B. Sudworth 



Introduction. 



The following report on the " Forests of Garrett County " is made 
under the direction of the Bureau of Forestry, in cooperation with 
the Maryland Geological Survey. For the history of this coopera- 
tion and a statement of the special purposes of these forest investiga- 
tions, the reader is referred to the reports on the " Forests of Allegany 
County," ' and the " Forests of Cecil County." * 

Mr. H. M. Curran, Agent in the Bureau of Forestry, Division 
of Forest Investigation, has prepared the present report, which is 
based on a careful personal study of the forest conditions of the 
county. He was assisted in making valuation surveys of the several 
types of forest by Messrs. J. E. Keach, A. O. Waha, and F. R. 
Miller. Credit is due, also, to Mr. John Foley, of the Division of 
Forest Management, for the very excellent photographs from which 
the half-tone illustrations for this report were made. 

A very important feature of Mr. Curran's report is the develop- 
ment of the fact that Garrett county still possesses considerable tim- 
ber, and that, with fire protection and regulated cutting, the forests 
of the county can be expected to yield a steady supply of timber, 
which is greatly needed for the development of local mines and other 
industries. As a means of securing a constant supply of timber and 
also of increasing and preserving the natural beauty of the region, 
the recommendation that the state acquire as rapidly as possible, as 

» Md. Geol. Survey, AUegany County, 1900, p. 268. 
« Md. Geol. Survey, Cecil County, 1902, p. 295. 
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much non-agricultural land as is available for the establishment of a 
forest reserve, is worthy of serious consideration. In the same man- 
ner that the adoption of a national forest policy is necessary and is 
becoming more and more possible, it is the duty and to the interest 
of every forest-bearing state to give support to the general move- 
ment and at the same time to determine a policy for the fullest 
development and the best management of its forest resources. Gar- 
rett county has a large area of rough, untillable mountain land suit- 
able only for forest growth. It is believed that this land should be 
concentrated in a state forest resen-e. 

While the general advice given in the present report for the care 
of woodlands is not intended to take the place of a detailed forest 
working plan, nevertheless, observance of this advice will go far to 
improve the present condition of Garrett county forests. It is hoped, 
also, that the present report will pave the way for a more detailed 
study of Garrett county forest lands and stimulate the owners of both 
large and small woodlots to apply the principles of practical forestry. 

General CoNDnioNS. 

Garrett, as has been described in the preceding pages, is the largest 
and most western of the counties of Maryland. Within its roughly 
triangular shape, it has an area of 680 square miles, or 435,200 acres. 
The northern boundary of the county is formed by Pennsylvania, the 
southern by the Potomac river, and the western by West Virginia. 
Allegany county lies to the east of Garrett. The dividing line is 
straight and extends in a southwesterly direction from the crest of 
Savage Mountain at the Mason and Dixon Line, to the confluence of 
the Savage and Potomac rivers. The only irregular boundary of 
Garrett coimty is the southern, where the county line follows the 
windings of the Potomac river. 

The most marked topographic features of the county are four high, 
flat-topped mountain ridges, which extend from Pennsylvania into the 
county in a southwesterly direction. The two central ridges which 
are known as Negro and Meadow mountains, converge near Thayer- 
ville, whence they extend southwestward in a single but less distinct 
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ridge of which Koman Nose is the highest peak. The eastern and 
longest ridge extends entirely across the county and bears the names 
of Savage and Backbone mcuntains. Savage river breaks through 
this ridge in the eastern part of the county, the northern portion of the 
ridge being known as Big Savage Mountain and the southern as 
Great Backbone Mountain. Winding Ridge, which is the fourth and 
most western, extends parallel to N'egro Mountain from the Pennsyl- 
vania line to a point near Sang Run. Here its distinct ridge-like 
character is lost in an irregular group of peaks and table-land on 
both sides of the Youghiogheny river. These four main ridges have a 
general elevation alx)ve sea-level of from 2500 to 3400 foot. They 
often rise abruptly to elevations above the river beds of from 1000 
to 1800 feet. The river channels through the mountains are deep, 
narrow ravines, wuth sides so steep and strewn with boulders as to be 
difficult of ascent. 

The agricultural valleys between the ridges and along the streams 
have a general elevation of 2500 feet above sea-level. They are 
seldom more than 500 feet below the crests of the highest ridges and 
are usually 500 to 1000 feet above the river beds. 

Garrett county is well drained. The streams start on the high 
mountain slopes and flow rapidly to the rivers below. The principal 
streams of the county are, the Youghiogheny, Potomac, Savage, and 
Castleman rivers. The Youghiogheny and Castleman rivers unite 
in Pennsylvania and join the Monongahela. Their waters, through 
the Ohio and Mississippi, finally reach the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Savage and Potomac rivers unite and send their waters to Chesapeake 
Bay. 

The rivers are from thirty to one hundred feet in width, and their 
beds are usually filled with a mass of rounded stones and boulders. 

The depth of water varies with the width of the stream and the 
season of the year, from a few inches to three or four feet. The 
boulders in the stream beds make navigation of any kind iinpop- 
sible. It is therefore necessary to remove the timber along the 
streams by means of railroads following the watercourses. 

The area of Garrett county is 435,200 acres. The agricultural 

20 
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valleys include forty-six per cent of this, or 199,900 acres. It is not 
probable that the farming areas of the county will be materially in- 
creased in the future, as the best lands are now occupied, and many 
areas once cultivated are being abandoned on account of their poor 
soil. The tilled lands often extend up from the valleys over the foot- 
hills and high on the ridges themselves. The soils of the valleys are 
deep and vary from a clay to sandy loam. The soil of the higher 
slopes is shallow and rocky, but fertile, producing good grain crops. 

Forest Lands. 
Fifty-four per cent, or 235,200 acres, of Garrett county is wooded. 
Of this wooded area, 210,200 acres are cut-over or culled forest lands, 
and 25,100 acres are in virgin forests. 

cut and culled forests. 

These areas are found in all parts of the county and include the 
principal types of timber discussed later. The best or all of the 
timber on these lands has been taken. The present growth varies 
from low brush of Mountain Laurel and Barren Oak to mature forests 
from which only the best material has been removed. The largest 
portion of the culled and cut-over lands bears a sprout growth of oaks 
and chestnut, 5 to 30 feet high. Scattered singly or in groups 
through these sprout forests are old defective or inferior trees left by 
the lumbermen. The soil of these forest lands varies, but is mainly 
poor, shallow, and rocky, unsuited to agriculture other than pasture. 
The map (Plate XXI) shows the area and distribution of these lands 
with reference to the agricultural lands and virgin forests. 

VIRGIN forests. 

The present area of the virgin forests of the county is 25,100 acres. 
The timber is, however, rapidly disappearing. The local mills cut 
annually from 1000 to 3000 acres. The acreage of these forests 
may be divided among three types, as follows: 

Type. Acres. 

Ridge Timber 20,220 

Slope Timber 4,193 

Swamp Timber 733 

Total 25,146 
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At present the greater part of the lumbering is in the Slope and 
Swamp forests, but unless the ridge timber is also cut, most of the 
mills will be idle in a few years. 

The character of the virgin forests may be best understood by a 
study of them by types. The distribution of the types is shown on 
the map (Plate XXI). 

Ridge Timber, 

This forest type occupies the benches and broken, rocky crests 
(see Plate IX, Pig. 6 and Plate XXY, Fig. 1) of Backbone, 
Meadow, and Negro mountains. It is essentially a chestnut for- 
est. The soils upon which it occurs are shallow and sandy, or 
very rocky. The acreage of this forest (20,220) is four times the 
combined acreage of the other two types. Commercially it is the 
least important of the three. This is due to the inferior character of 
the Kidge Timber. The trees have short trunks, and are often stunted 
in exposed situations. The Chestnut, which is the principal commer- 
cial tree of the type, is usually defective. The trunks are first in- 
jured by repeated fires, and finally rendered unfit for lumber by the 
entrance of fungi and insects. The defectiveness of the Ridge 
Timber is the principal reason for such large areas remaining unlum- 
bered. It is probable that, with the exhaustion of the timber of the 
Slope and Swamp forests, and the development of the mining intei> 
ests of the county, the Ridge Timber will be lumbered and thus added 
to the cut and culled area of the county. The character of this type, 
in which Chestnut predominates, is shown in Table No. 1, on follow- 
ing page. 

Slope Timber, 

The Slope Timber is commercially the most important of the three 
types. It contains the largest number of species, and, with one 
exception (Table No. 6), the heaviest growth of timber. The compo- 
sition of the slope forest varies between two extremes. On the steep 
slopes above the Youghiogheny river it is often pure Hemlock, and 
in the richer coves almost pure White Oak. Between these extremes 
we have slopes upon which Hemlock and hardwoods mingle, while 
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on Other slopes Chestnut predominates^ there being but little 
lock or White Oak present. 

TABLE NO. 1. 

Average of 33 acres. 

Trees 12 inches and over in diameter breast-high. 

Averajfe Percentaure Avera^^ Averaire 
Species. nuuilKTof of each diameter liit^ud 

tn»<»-* peraorv. »i>ocle8. breast-hi^h. per acre. 

(Doyle Kule.) 
Inches. Hoard Feet. 

Chestnut 29.45 47.34 18.6 10,034.59 

Red Oak 12.47 20.04 17.9 2,170.28 

White Oak 6.68 10.73 18.1 1,582.23 

Chestnut Oak 4.00 6.43 16.7 843.19 

Red Maple 3.30 5.34 16.6 914.40 

Sweet Birch 2.42 3.88 15.8 331.31 

Hemlock 18 .29 24.4 149.25 

Basswood 15 .24 15.5 18.09 

Beech 06 .09 15.1 9.57 

White Pine 

Spruce 

Sugar Maple 

YeHow Birch 

Other species 3.50 5.62 14.1 354.03 

Average of all species 62.21 100.00 17.5 16,406.94 

NoTR. — "Other species'" iuclude the occasional and inferior trees occurring with 
the merchantable species. 

The Slope Timber may be divided into the following sub-lypea^ 
which are determined by the abundance of the principal species: 

Sub tyiK*. Acres. 

Chestnut 2,290 

Uemlock and hardwoods 1,280 

White Oak 480 

Hemlock 143 

Total 4,193 



Chestnut. — This sub-type is found in two bodies, one on the 
Youghioglionv river, near Sang linn, the other on Monroe Run, a 
tributary of Savage river. These bodies occupy steep slopes above 
the streams and represent the best hardwood growth of the county. 
The following table shows the composition of these forests: 
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TABLE NO. 2. 

Sub-type: CHKST:ajT. 

Average of 15 acres. 

Trees 12 inches and over in diameter breast-high. 

AvpTOK-e I'ercentaKe Avorafire Averafl^o 

Species. iiuint)er<)f of each diameter stand 

trt'tH i>er acre, siwfles. breast-high per acre. 

(Doyle Kule.) 
I nchftH. Roanl Feet. 

Chestnut 22.29 3G.06 19.7 8,906.09 

Sugar Maple 12.68 20.51 18.2 4,355.25 

Bed Oak 5.66 0.16 22.9 2,571.90 

Basswood 5.41 8.75 16.6 851.06 

Yellow Birch 2.47 3.99 15.6 344.63 

Sweet Birch 2.07 3.34 16.5 331.36 

Beech 1.75 2.83 16.4 366.69 

White Oak 1.55 2.51 23.5 988.37 

Chestnut Oak 14 .23 19.4 29.12 

Hemlock 

White Pine 

Spruce 

Red Maple 

Other species 7.80 12.62 15.2 946.93 

Average of all species 61.82 100.00 18.6 19,691.39 

White Oak. — There are only three small bodies of this sub-type 
in the county, and the preservation of this timber is accounted for by 
the fact that the owners do not wish to sell. White Oak was one of 
the first timbers cut in the county and is still eagerly sought. The 
best of this oak is found in coves, or on moist, gentle slopes along 
streams. The soil which it occupies is usually deep, and makes good 
farming land. With the removal of this timber and the clearing of 
the land, it is hardly probable that there will ever be a second growth 
of pure White Oak in the county. The character of the White Oak 
stands is shown in Table No. 3, on following page. 

Hemlock and Hardwoods. — The forests of this sub-type were once 
quite extensive, occupying the gradual slopes along the rivers and 
other streams. Recent lumbering operations have rapidly reduced 
these areas. There are three small tracts in the county, two on 
Castleman river and one on Bear Creek. The Castleman tracts are 
being lumbered, while the Bear Creek tract remains uncut. The 
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largest operations in the county have had for their principal object 
the removal of Hemlock. Extensive stands on the Youghiogheny 
river, Bear Creek, and Cherry Creek have been recently cut. Except 
in the recent cuttings on Castleman river, fire has followed lumber- 
ing, killing the reproduction and small trees left by loggers. In many 
places the fire has been so severe as to completely destroy all vege- 
tation on the area; the abundant humus, and even the top layers 
of the soil have also been burned. No reproduction of Hemlock can 
be expected on these areas. The probability of a future stand of 
this species in the county is practically destroyed, unless artificial 
planting is done. (See Plate XXin,.Fig. 1.) 

TABLE NO. 3. 

Sub-type: White Oak. 

Avera^ of 25 acres. 

Trees 12 inches and over in diameter breast-high. 

Average Percentage Average Average 
Species. number of of each diameter stand 

trees per acre, species, breast-high. per acre. 

(Doyle Rule.) 
Inches. Board Feet. 

White Oak 46.80 81.12 17.7 10,110.08 

Chestnut 6.20 10.75 18.7 2,134.72 

Red Oak 2.32 4.03 17.4 448.00 

Red Maple 1.32 2.29 15.4 271.44 

Chestnut Oak 64 1.11 18.6 169.08 

White Pine 12 .21 15.3 29.84 

Sweet Birch 08 .14 16.1 11.88 

Hemlock 

Spruce 

Sugar Maple 

Yellow Birch 

Beech 

Basswood 

Other species 20 .35 14.7 22.16 

Average of all species 57.68 100.00 17.6 13,197.20 

The principal hardwood of this sub-type is Sugar Maple. The 
sugar groves of the county are small areas of the type from which 
the Hemlock and all hardwoods, except the Maple, have been re- 
moved. These sugar orchards are neither numerous nor extensive 
except in the Castleman valley. The fanners show but little interest 
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in the maple sugar industry or in the orchards; the old trees are often 
defective and there are many dead trees throughout the groves. 
Nothing is being done to improve old groves or to produce new ones, 
and as the lumbering operations are taking the principal areas con- 
taining Sugar Maple, the future production of sugar and syrup will 
probably be small. 

The character of the stand of this sub-type is shown in the follow- 
ing table: ; 

TABLE NO. 4. 

Sxxb-tyfe: Hemlock and Habd woods. 

Average of 29 acres. 

Trees 12 inches and over in diameter breast-high. 

Average Percentage Average Average 
Speoies. number of of each diameter stand 

trees per acre, species, breast-high, per acre. 

(Uoyle Rule.) 
Inches. Board Feet. 

Hemlock 23.37 32.14 18.8 9,194.55 

Sugar Maple 20.57 28.29 18.5 7,209.05 

Beech 7.72 10.62 14.9 1,177.04 

Basswood 5.54 7.62 17.1 707.60 

Yellow Birch 4.34 5.97 17.7 801.45 

White Oak 2.58 3.55 24.6 1,583.28 

Chestnut 2.21 3.04 19.1 823.87 

Red Oak 1.89 2.59 21.1 665.96 

Sweet Birch 1.62 2.23 17.6 330.80 

Chestnut Oak 15 .21 22.9 76.84 

White Pine 

Spruce 

Bed Maple 

Other species 2.72 3.74 17.1 603.70 

Average of all species ....72.71 100.00 18.3 23,374.14 

EbsMLOCK. — The last stand of practically pure Hemlock is found 
on the Youghiogheny river near Muddy Creek. This, with the excep- 
tion of the White Pine of the Swamp Timber, is the heaviest stand 
in the county. The trees are large and grow on steep, rocky slopes 
above the river. A dense thicket of laurel covers the ground under 
the trees and adds to the difficulty of lumbering. However, the cost 
of logging on this tract has not prevented the lumbermen from 
attempting the removal of the timber. A railroad is being built 
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along the foot of this slope and with its completion logging will 
commence. (See Plate IX, Fig. 2.) 

The character of the stand is shown in the following table: 

TAULK NO. 5. 
Sub-type: Heiclogk. 
Average of 25 acres. 

Trees 12 inches and over in diameter breast-high. 

Aveni^rc Percvntafire Average Ayemge 

Species. nuinl>erof of each diameter atand. 

tr(H38por acre, species, breast-high. per acre. 

(Doyle Kule.) 
Inches. Board Feet. 

Hemlock 54.72 86.04 20.0 27,483.41 

Yellow Birch 4.20 6.60 16.2 681.92 

Sugar Maple 1.56 2.45 19.8 673.16 

Beech 1.00 1.58 14.9 154.56 

Basswood 76 1.18 17.2 149.28 

Bed Maple 40 .64 14.8 74.12 

White Oak 20 .33 22.4 84.92 

White Pine , .10 .25 21.0 77.88 

Sweet Birch 12 .19 13.1 9.52 

Chestnut 08 .12 13.0 8.00 

Red Oak 04 .06 17.0 7.00 

Chestnut Oak 

Spruce 

Other species 36 .56 16.3 62.52 

Average of all species 63.60 100.00 19.6 29,466.29 

Swamp Timber. 

This is the last of the three principal types of virgin forest. The 
otlier two, Ridge Timber and Slope Timber, have each a much larger 
acreage tlian this. The Swamp Timber has fewer species than any 
of the typos of forest, and yet contains the most valuable timber of 
all. The principal species are Spruce and White Pine, with a varying 
anioiint of Hemlock. The areas occupied by this type surround and 
extend into the swamps and sedge-covered tracts along the streams, 
known ns Glades and mountain meadows. The wetter portions of 
these areas are covored with herbaceous plants and alder brush, and 
the drier portions are heavily wooded. The timber growth is mainly 
Spruce, with occasional groups of excellent White Pine. The last 
of this Swamp Timber is found in the depressions between Negro 
and ^[eadow mountains at the head of Cherry Creek. It is being 
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FORESTS OF GARRETT COUNTY. 
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TABLE NO. 10. 
Merchantable Staitd. 

Species. Total Stand. 

Board Feet. 
Hemlock 23,092.000 

Chestnut 22,475,000 

Sugar Maple 19,469,000 

Spruce 9,745,000 

White Oak 9,154,000 

Bed Oak 6,958,000 

BastBwood 3,132,000 

Beech 2,509,000 

Yellow Birch 2,432,000 

Sweet Birch 1,188,000 

Red Maple 491,000 

Chestnut Oak 246,000 

White Pine 176,000 

Total 101,067,000 

FOREST TREES. 

Composition of Forests. 

The forests of Garrett county, like those of Allegany county adjoin- 
ing on the east, are rich in species. The following list includes most 
of the trees found in Allegany county* and has, in addition, a few 
trees not found there: 

Conifers, 

White Pine Pimis strobus. 

Pitch Pine JHnus rigida. 

Tamarack Larix laricina. 

Black Spruce Pioea mariana. 

Red Spruce Pioea rubens. 

Hemlock TAuga canadensis. 

Hardwoods. 

Butternut JugUms cinerea. 

Black Walnut Juglans nigra, 

Bittemut Hickory Hicoria minima. 

Shagbark Hickory Hicoria ovata, 

Mockemut Hickory Hicoria alba. 

Pignut Hickory Micoria glabra. 



* See " The Forests of Allegany County," by Geo* B. Sudworth. Allegany 
County Report. Maryland Geological Survey, 1900. 
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White Willow Salix alba. 

Aspen Populus tremuloides. 

Large-tooth Aspen Populus grandidentata. 

Yellow Birch Betula lutea. 

Sweet Birch Betula lenta. 

Hornbeam Oatrya virginiana. 

Blue Beech Carpmus oaroliniana. 

Beech Fagus atropunicea. 

Chestnut CaManea dentata. 

White Oak Quercus alba. 

Chestnut Oak Querctts prinus. 

Red Oak QutTcus nibra. 

Scarlet Oak Quercus cocclnea. 

Yellow Oak Quercus velutina. 

Barren Oak Qttercus pumila. 

Slippery Elm Ulmus pubescens. 

White Elm Ulmus americana. 

Red Mulberry Morus rubra. 

Cucumber-tree Magnolia acuminata. 

Tulip-tree lAriodendron tulipifera. 

Papaw Asimina triloba. 

Sassafras JSassafras sassafras. 

Witch Hazel Hamamelis virginiana. 

Sycamore Platanus occidentalis. 

Sweet Crab Pprus coronaria. 

Mountain Ash Pi/nts americana. 

Serviceberry Amelanchier canadensis. 

Scarlet Haw Crataefjns coccinra. 

Black Cherry I*nmu.s serotinn. 

Redbud Cercis canadensis. 

Locust Ji^binia pscudacacia. 

Staghom Sumach Rhus hirta. 

Dwarf Sumach Rhus copallina. 

Mountain Maple Acer spicatum. 

Striped Maple Acer pennsylvanicum. 

Sugar Maple Acer saccharum. 

Red Maple Acer rubrum. 

Basswood Tilia americana. 

Angelica-tree Aralia spinosa. 

Flowering Dogwood Cornus florida. 

Blue Dogwood Cornus aJtemifolia. 

Black Gum JVi/ssa sylvatica. 

Great Rhododendron Rhododendron maximum. 

Persimmon Diosp-yros viri/iniana. 

Black Ash Fraxinus nigra. 

White Ash Fraxinus americana. 

Red Ash Fraxinus pennsylvanica. 

Rheepberry Viburtium Icntago. 
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Distribution of Forest Trees. 

The trees of the county may be divided into two groups, the mer- 
chantable and the unmerchantable. The first group includes all 
trees reaching a suitable size for timber and furnishing material for 
manufacture. The second group includes the remaining smaller trees 
of the county, their principal use being as props, charcoal, or 
cordwood. 

Mekchantable Species. — This group includes the six conifers 
found in the county and 88 of the hardwoods. The trees that occur 
in measurable quantities- (as shown in the preceding tables) and fur- 
nish the bulk of the merchantable timber are: White Pine, Black 
Spruce, Red Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Birch, Sweet Birch, Beech, 
Chestnut, White Oak, Chestnut Oak, Eed Oak, Sugar Maple, Eed 
Maple, and Basswood. 

The common trees of the upper slopes and ridges are: Chestnut, 
Eed Oak, White Oak (Plate XXII, Fig. 2), Chestnut Oak, and 
Sweet Birch (Plate IX, Fig. 1), on the lower slopes and along the 
streams, Hemlock (Plate XXII, Fig. 2), Basswood, Beech, Sugar 
Maple, and Yellow Birch predominate, while in the swamps and 
mountain meadow lands Eed and Black Spruce, White Pine and Eed 
Maple are common. 

Of the better class of timber trees occurring in the county, but 
not in measurable quantities, Black Walnut, the hickories, the elms. 
Cucumber-tree, Tulip-tree, and White Ash are found on the richer 
slopes and along the streams; Eed and Black Ash and Black Cherry 
in the mountain meadow lands; and on the ridges and drier upper 
slopes Yellow Oak, Scarlet Oak and Black Locust. The latter occurs 
as a seedling growth following fire on cut-over lands. 

A third class of merchantable trees of lesser importance (partly 
due to their poor development here) includes Pitch Pine, Tamarack, 
Butternut, White Willow, Aspen, Large-tooth Aspen, Sycamore, 
Flowering Dogwood, Black Gum, and Persimmon. With these may 
also be included Eed Mulberry, Sassafras, Hornbeam, and Blue 
Beech, which are of slight importance and are used only by farmers 
and woodsmen for special purposes. 
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The Pitch Pine is a low, knotty tree of the cut and burned ridges, 
valueless as a commercial timber. The Tamarack is found only in 
the swamps in small quantities and poorly developed. The Sycamore 
occurs only on the larger streams and seldom reaches a large size. 
The other trees are more widely distributed and have a fair develop- 
ment 

Unmerchantable Species. — The trees of this group include seven- 
teen species, and all are hardwoods. They are small trees, or in many 
localities merely shrubs. The common trees of the group found on 
the ridges and dry slopes are Barren Oak; Mountain Ash, the Su- 
machs, Angelica-tree, and Mountain Laurel; along the streams 
Papaw, Witch Hazel, Sweet Crab, Serviceberry, Scarlet Ilaw, Eed- 
bud, and Blue Dogwood occur; the Striped and Mountain maples are 
found on the steep river slopes and the Rhododendron and Sheep- 
berry in the swamps. 

The dense undergrowth and thickets in many parts of the county 
are formed by trees of this group. The Mountain Laurel and Khodo- 
dendron often make almost impenetrable thickets in the swamps and 
along streams. On the ridges and dry slopes the Barren Oak and 
Mountain Laurel have frequently taken complete possession of the 
ground after fire and form low, dense thickets. The Sweet Crab 
and Scarlet Haw also form thickets from 10 to 20 feet high in the 
moist level glade land along streams. 

LUMBERING. 

Garrett county has lumbering interests second to none in the state. 
Their rapid growth in the past few years is due to the activity of the 
mills cutting Hemlock. Three large mills are at work in the coimty, 
one is building (Plate XXVI, Fig. 2), and there is prospect of another. 
One of the mills has finished cutting its Garrett county holdings and 
brings logs from West Virginia. Two West Virginia companies 
secure part of their material from the slopes of Backbone Mountain. 
These large mills cut the hard and soft wood with the Hemlock, 
and thus lengthen their operations. Unless the mills acquire and 
cut the defective ridge forests, they will have to be closed within 
the next ten years. 
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The present annual cut of the mills of the county is about 25 mil- 
lion feet. The small portable mills, of which there are a number 
in the county, cut less than one-fifth of this annual output. The bulk 
of the lumber cut is Hemlock, while Spruce, White Pine, Chestnut, 
Oak, Maple, Beech, and Basswood furnish the remainder. The ▼>rin- 
cipal manufactured product is lumber and with it large quantities of 
lath, shingles and barrels are produced. 

The object of the large companies is to cut and market as rapidly 
as possible all material on their tracts. The mills are located on 
streams and the logs are brought from the woods over logging rail- 
roads. In one case the haul is over 15 miles. The mills are con- 
nected with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad by means of spurs and 
load their product for shipment direct from the yards. 

The small mills do not run steadily and the quality of lumber pro- 
duced is generally poor. Their cut is mainly hardwood and is, in 
many instances, from culled forest or small isolated bodies of fair 
timber. The logs are brought to the mills by teams and the manu- 
factured lumber is hauled by wagons to shipping points. A few 
small mills are making soft-wood shingles, but find it difficult to 
obtain material for a continuous run. 

The present unconservative methods of lumbering in the county 
are rapidly denuding the best timber lands. Xo attempt is being 
made to insure a future supply. The cut is as close as possible, and 
includes all material that can be marketed. Little care is exercised 
to prevent fires after lumbering and the greater part of the slashings 
are burnt over. The fires have been so severe in places as to com- 
pletely kill all timber and other growth left on the land. This is espe- 
cially noticeable on the Spruce and Hemlock slashings. 

FOREST FIRES. 

The future of Garrett county as a lumber producing region is not 
bright. This is due to the severe lumbering and to the prevalence of 
forest fires in the county. The problem of protecting the cut-over 
and culled forest lands is here, as in all the principal lumber regions 
of the T'nited States, one of paramount importance. No single prob- 
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lem confronting timber production in the county outranks this. Fires 
in the forest are usually the result of carelessness. In sections where 
logging companies employ locomotives, fires from carelessness are very 
common. The condition of the cut-over lands on the Youghiogheny 
river, Bear Creek, and Cherry Creek is a good illustration of the 
indiflference of the lumber companies of the county to damage by fire. 
Thousands of young Spruce and much good material cut and skidded 
were destroyed or injured by fire last year in the cutting between 
Negro and Meadow mountains. Fires on the ridge have rendered 
the trees there defective and in places even the humus and thin 
layers of soil over the rock have been destroyed. A similar damage 
is also noticeable on the Hemlock cuttings along the Youghiogheny 
river and Bear Creek. Large areas of culled Chestnut and Oak lands 
in all parts of the county have been burned over and thrifty young 
sprouts and seedlings were killed and in many cases the stumps also. 
Repeated fires in some sections have completely destroyed the valu- 
able trees, especially on the ridges where the burns are now waste 
tracts covered with only a low growth of Barren Oak, Mountain 
Laurel, and scattered patches of scrubby Pitch Pine. 

Through neglect and indifference one of the county's chief sources 
of revenue is rapidly disappearirig. Its growing industries will be 
seriously crippled if some action is not taken to prevent the cutting 
off of the local supply of wood materials. 

USES OF WOOD. 

The wood of Garrett county reaches the market in two forms, 
either as a manufactured product or as a raw material. The manu- 
factured products are, lumber (including plank and square or dimen- 
sion stuff), shingles, lath, barrels, and excelsior. The raw material 
marketed includes pulpwood, mining timbers, spars, railroad ties, 
fencing material, fuel and tanbark. In value and amount the manu- 
factured products exceed the raw material. 

Lumber. — Most of the timber cut in the county goes to the mills 
and is sawn into boards, plank, or dimension stuff. The combined 
daily cut of the mills averages about 100,000 feet, board measure. 

21 
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The coniferous lumber comes from Hemlock, Spnice, and White 
Pine. Oak and Maple furnish most of the hardwood lumber, while 
smaller amounts of Beech, Birch, and Basswood are manufactured. 

Lath, Shingles, Barrels and Excelsior. — Some of the large lum- 
ber mills also manufacture lath and shingles from their softwood 
slabs, while a few^ small mills in the county make nothing but shingles. 
The annual output of the shingle mills is small compared with the 
lumber produced and the nm of the mills is irregular owing to the 
scarcity of suitable material. 

A barrel factory operated in connection with one of the large mills 
uses all of the good White Oak on the company's tract. 

A small mill at Blaine is engaged exclusively in the manufacture 
of excelsior. Small but entire logs are used. 

PuLi»w-ooi). — The trees commonly used for pulpwood are Spruce, 
Basswood, C'ucuml)er-tree and Tuliivtree. There is, however, no 
extensive cutting in the county for pulpwood alone. Only small 
inferior trees and toj)s reach the pulp mills. Softwood slabs from 
the saw-mills are sometimes used for certain grades of pulp. The 
annual cut of pulpwood varies and is never large. The nearest 
market for this material is at Luke, Allegany county, on the Potomac 
river. 

Mining Timbers. — The demand for these materials is a growing 
one and of considerable importance. The mines of the Georges Creek 
valley in Allegany county and those surrounding Piedmont are the 
principal users of mine timbers. Savage Mountain is being stripped 
of its timber to furnish these mines. Anv sound tree six inches in 
diameter may be used for props. The culled forests and other sprout- 
lands yield a fair amount of prop timber. Further growth of the 
mining interests of the coimty will probably create a large demand 
for mine props and lagging, so that in the future the production of 
this timber is likely to be an industry of great importance to the 
countv. 

• ■ 

SrAKs. — Spruce is the only timber in the county used for spars. 
Formerly in cutting- a tract of Spruce the spars were the first material 
removed, as only the very best of the trees could be used. The spar 
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industry, however, is practically at an end. The last body of Spnice 
fit for this purpose is being cut now, and the land from which the 
timber is being taken will probably be used for agriculture, so that it 
is not likely that a second crop of Spruce will be grown. 

Ties. — ^The timber used for ties is mainly of small size, or of 
inferior quality. The logging and coal roads use most of the ties cut. 
Hemlock, Beech, Birch, and Maple are used by the logging roads, 
while a better class of ties are cut from White Oak, Chestnut Oak, 
and Chestnut for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The cutting is 
done by farmers or small contractors during the winter or other dull 
seasons. The ridge and culled forests furnish most of this timber. 

Fencing Material. — Farmers readily obtain plenty of good fenc- 
ing material from the large areas of culled or virgin forests surround- 
ing the agricultural valleys. Second growth Oak, Chestnut and 
Locust may be had on many of the culled areas, while the ridge forests 
furnish plenty of Oak and Chestnut for this use. Chestnut is pre- 
ferred for rails, while White Oak, Chestnut Oak, and Locust are used 
for posts. 

Fuel. — The use of wood for fuel is probably less in Garrett than 
in any other county in the state. Coal is very cheap and many 
farmers dig a supply on their lands. Coal is commonly used for all 
heating purposes and even for burning lime. This general use of 
coal for all domestic fuel makes it impossible to dispose of the waste 
hardwood tops left left by lumbermen. Thousands of cords of good 
Oak, Chestnut, and other hardwoods are left to rot in the woods, and 
this large amount of slash always adds to the fire danger. The future 
will probably see but little increase in the demand for fuel, and unless 
some industry using small and inferior material is introduced, the 
fullest utilization of the hardwood cut is impossible. Charcoal kilns, 
acid factories, and tool handle or spool mills, would be able to use 
the wood now going to waste in the county. 

Tanbark. — All of the Hemlock and Chestnut Oak bark pi^eled 
in the county finds a ready market at the tanneries of neighboring 
counties. The nearest market is just across the Potomac in West 
Virginia. While the amount of Chestnut and Oak bark produced is 
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small, the lumber companies annually peel large quantities of Hem- 
lock bark from the timber cut on their tracts. 

The following table will give an idea of the yield of bark per acre 
of the types producing Hemlock. The present stand for the county 
is also shown: 

TABLE NO. 11. 

Hemlock Babe. 

Trees 12 inches and over in diameter breast-high. 

Sub-type. Area. Average Stand per acre. Total yield. 

Acres. Cublo Feet. Cords.^ Cabio Feet. Cords. 
Hemlock 143 853.S6 9.49 122,102 1,357 

Hemlock and hardwoods 1,280 312.27 3.47 399,706 4,442 

Spruce 730 287.S6 3.20 210,13S 2,336 

White Pine 3 176.45 1.96 529 6 

Total 2,156 339.73 3.77 732,475 8,141 

FUTURE PROTECTION AND UTILIZATION. 

Thus far only the present condition of Garrett county forests and 
the present crop and its removal have been considered. With the 
removal of the original stand of timber the owner of forest land 
usually ceases to consider a further yield. It is believed that this 
conception of a lumbered forest as a ^' dry well " is largely respon- 
sible for the poor condition of Garrett county forests. Fires are 
allowed to sweep across cut-over lands, killing sprouts and seedlings 
because the owner does not fully realize the amount of damage done. 
Therefore, if he endeavors to prevent fires on his lands it is chiefly 
because his fences, grain crops, or buildings are in danger, or he fears 
a law-suit, should the fire spread to a neighbor's land. As long as 
this view is held by forest owners the principles of practical forestry 
will never be seriously considered. 

Possible Timber Production, 

That the cut-over lands are, in most instances, capable of producing 
a never-failing amount of timber if properly managed is readily seen. 
If a given tract of land has in the past produced a forest and has not 

*A cord of piled bark equals 90 cubic feet. 
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been subjected to fire which may destroy its capacity to support, or 
delay the establishment of, tree growth, it is reasonable to suppose 
that it will again produce forest trees. The belief of the farmer in 
the crop-producing power of his land leads him to continue to plow, 
plant and cultivate a crop. The forester's belief in the continued 
productiveness of soil leads him to start and tend a crop of trees, 
using methods different from the farmer's methods only in the length 
of time needed to mature the crop. The axe, instead of the hand 
or hoe, is used in thinning and weeding, and the saw and wedge, 
instead of the scythe and reaper, at the harvest. The difference is 
in degree rather than in kind. 

Management of Forest Lands, 

If it is admitted that the lumbered areas are capable of again sup- 
porting tree gi'owth, we have but to start a new crop (in many cases 
it is already started) and care for it until maturity in order to harvest 
a second crop. With care this process may be carried on from gene- 
ration to generation and the land need never be idle. 

The thought, however, of tending a crop that takes from thirty 
to sixty years to mature is one that seldom appeals to private indi- 
viduals. The farmer gets returns from his crop in a few months, the 
orchardist in from five to ten years, while the forester seldom harvests 
a crop under thirty years. Although this may keep many from plant- 
ing trees for timber, it need not prevent owners of forest lands 
with timber well along toward maturity from caring for and 
improving their growing crops. The small holder should never 
aUow his forest to be completely cut over, if he is unwilling 
to wait a long period for the second crop. It is best for him to 
practice a selection system in which a certain amount of material is 
marketed every year and the cutting so regulated as to improve the 
condition of the remaining trees. For instance, if a farmer owns 
100 acres of young Oak and Chestnut in a dense stand, thirty to 
forty feet high, he may remove some of the trees that will make 
posts, rails, or ties; these trees should be selected from different places 
in the stand not be taken from one spot. Single trees of suitable size 
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which are crowding others may be removed, giving the remaining 
trees a better chance to grow. If there is a sale for cordwood, mine 
props, or small material, the crooked, decayed, least desirable species, 
or injured trees may be removed, leaving the thrifty, straight, and 
more merchantable kinds for future cuttings. By following this 
method forests that are now full of broken, decayed, and stunted 
trees and undesirable species ma/ later become woods of only steadily 
growing merchantable trees, with tall, clean stems. This improve- 
ment can be made with but little cost to the owner, and in many 
cases the thinnings will yield a revenue. If in the farmer's lifetime 
the remaining crop does not mature, he still has had abundant mater- 
ial for home use and for sale year by year, and the forest, worth 
perhaps $400 when ho began to care for it, will when he dies have 
200 to 400 trees per acre that will cut two ties per tree, and the crop 
at ten cents per tie will be worth $40 to $80 per acre. Instead of 
leaving to his children $400 worth of inferior woodland, he leaves 
them $4000 to $6000 of merchantable tie timber, which they may 
sell or further improve by caring for the trees until they reach larger 
timber sizes. In this calculation taxes may be disregarded, as the 
farmer seldom sells his wood land, but pays the taxes year after year 
on land producing poor timber crops, or none at all. 

Fire Damaqe, 

If a farmer decides to systematically improve his woodlands, con- 
sidering them as an interest bearing investment, he should protect 
his forest crop. The greatest danger to which Garrett county forests 
are subjected is fire. The damage due to fire is never fully realized 
by the majority of forest owners, unless mature timber is killed out- 
right. But every light surface fire running through the woods injures 
the growing crop. The fallen leaves are essential to the best develop- 
ment of the trees, for by their decomposition they return food mater- 
ial to the soil, form soil over rocky places, and prevent the evapora- 
tion of soil moisture by acting as a close covering or mulch in periods 
of little rain. Surface fires bum the leaves and in very dry seasons 
the partially decomposed leaves and twigs also that constitute the 
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upper layers of the soil, and, in rocky places, the only soil. Besides 
this damage, seedlings up to a few feet high are killed by surface 
fires, and, as in many cases, these are the trees which should furnish 
a new crop when the older ones are removed, the damage is a very 
serious one. Often the litter of leaves, branches and fallen trees is so 
great as to enable surface fires to injure the boles of tlie larger trees; 

the bark is killed on one side, decav enters, and later the whole tree 

* 

becomes worthless from the spread of rot in the stem. Where sprout 
lands are burned, the damage is often even greater than in the older 
forest. Here the sprouts are killed, putting back the growth five or 
ten years, and often the stumps and young seeillings among them 
are destroyed, and the future stand, instead of being a dense one of 
Chestnut and Oak, is an open one or a low thicket of ilountain T^iurel 
and Barren Oak. Repeated fires, especially on rocky, shallow ridge 
soils, destroy every vestige of tree growth, burn the hunuis from the 
soil, and leave the land in such a condition that for years it refuses 
to produce a forest cover. 

Fire Protection. 

To produce the best wood crops fire must be kept from forest lands. 
This is best done in the case of woodlands of a few hundred acrt^ by 
surrounding the timbered area, if possible, with a belt of cleared 
land to prevent fires from reaching it from adjoining wtuxls. By 
keeping the roads and trails through the woods free from brush and 
weeds and by cutting and burning along them once a year it is pos- 
sible to confine surface fires started within the forest to small tracts, 
and to back-fire if necessary to check fires with much headway. After 
these precautions are taken, watchfulness during the dry season when 
fires are most prevalent will reduce the fire danger to a minimum. 
With the danger from fire removed, the wood crop of (iarrctt county 
is practically assured. 

Care of the Forest Crop, 

Besides fire protection, the amount of time and care spent by the 
owner on a forest property must be detenu ined by his object in grow- 
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ing trees. If he desire simply eordwood or fencing, but little care 
will be needed beyond the removal of trees that are crowding and 
stunting the main crop. Work in the forest should be done gradu- 
ally, as the material cut can be utilized and at a season of the year, 
as in winter, when farm work is light. 

If the farmer desires better material from his woodlands than 
eordwood more care and attention will be necessary. To produce ties 
or lumber careful thinnings must be made and only those species 
allowed to reach maturity which yield such materials. The stem 
should be tall and free of limbs, necessitating a thick stand in youth 
to kill the lower limbs. As the trees mature thinnings must be made 
to induce a good diameter growth. A little thought and care on the 
part of the small forest owner will result in a much improved forest 
crop.* 

The treatment of larger tracts not held in connection with farm 
lands or other revenue producing areas, as mines or quarries, should 
be similar to that for woodlots. The necessary annual expenditure 
for protection and taxes on large tracts of land, from which, owing 
to their burnt and cut-over condition no return can be expected 
for a long period of years, is the greatest drawback to this form of 
investment. For this reason large lumber firms and individual owners 
usually dispose of the better portions of their cut-over lands to adjoin- 
ing property owners. The unsalable portions are neglected and 
often revert to the state through unpaid taxes. 

Michigan, Pennsylvania and New York have found it wise to pur- 
chase and set aside as forest reserves large areas of these abandoned 
lands. The object of the resen^ation is to preserve the beauty of cei^ 
tain regions, furnish breeding grounds for game, prevent erosion and 
floods, and to furnish the wood consuming industries of the state 

^ If a more detailed plan of management is desired for the woodlot, 
the Bureau of Forestry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, is prepared to 
supply such a working plan, the terms of arrangement for which are out- 
lined in Circular 21. The Bureau also offers tree planting plans, the terms 
of which are set forth in Circular 22. Copies of these circulars can be had 
by applying to the Bureau of Forestry, Washington, D. C. 
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with the necessary materials. The state rather than an individnal 
can afford to hold and protect large areas of forest land from which 
no immediate revenue is obtained because of the indirect as well as 
the direct benefits derived. Pleasure resorts, game preserves, and 
protected watersheds are benefits for which the state is or should be 
willing to pay, while the individual is interested chiefly in the direct 
money returns from his investment. 
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crests and wind-gaps In Savage 
valley district. 34. 

Table of form all DUE In Garrett 
county, 83. 

Tatle showing the correlation of the 

Table showing dally gage heights 
of Potomac river, 282. 

Table showing highest recorded ' 
temperatures. 258. 

Table showing lowest recorded tem- 
peratures 259. 

Tables showing magnetic declina- 
tion. 292, 

Table showing monthly and annual 
ralnJa n Garrett county. 268. 

Tahle showing monthly and annual 
snowfn 270, 

Tahle GhowLng mean monthly and 
annual lemppratiires In Garrett 
county. 256. 

Tables showing species ot trees in 
Garrett county. 308. 

Tables showing tolal timber stand, 
315. 316. 

Table showing variations in tem- 
pcraturf, 255. 

Taft. JoEepJi. 84, 66, 78. 125. 140, 148, 
14D, 150 153. 

Tanbark, 324. 



Taxonomy ot Allegheny formation, 
124. 

Taxonomy of Conemaugh forma- 
tion, 140. 

Taxonomy of Dunkard formation. 
145. 

Taxonomy ot Greenbrier formation. 
98. 

Taxonomy of Hampshire formation. 
89. 

Taxonomy ot Jennings formation, 
87. 

Taxonomy of Mauch Chunk forma- 
tion, 100, 

Taxonomy of Monongahela forma- 
tion, 141. 

Taxonomy of Pocono formation. 92, 

Taxonomy ol Pottsvllle formation. 
109. 

Taylor, R. C, 70. 71. 

Temperature, dally range of, 260. 

Temperature, observations on, SG4. 

Temperature ranges, 257. 

Temperatures, table showing high- 
est recorded, 258. 

Temperatures, table showing lowest 
recorded 259. 

Temperiitures, table showing mean 
montlity and annual, 256. 

Temperature variations Id Garrett 
county. 255. 

Terracf.';, HIi. 

ThoniiiN si'iiin, ]LM, ISC, \K>. 

Thomas coal, economic value of, 195. 

Thr..e-fiM>t Mfiim. l;;4, IWii. I!).".. 

Three-foot coal, economic value of. 
195. 

Thuniler-storms in Garrett county, 
271. 

Ties, niiiniifiirlnre ot. 323, 

Timber in Garrett county, 307, 

Timber, possible production ot, 324. 

Timber, tables showing present vir- 
gin stand, 315, 316. 

Topographic dtstrlctH ot Garrett 
couTiiy 27, 

Topographic featurpH ot Garrett 
coimty reviewed, 51. 

Topography ot Castleman valley 
district. 41. 

Topography of I'otoninc vulley dis- 
trict, 28. 

Topography of Savage valley and 
the Glades district, 33. 
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Topography of Youghiogheny valley 

district, 45. 
Trees, species of, 308. 
" Twenty-two-inch " seam, 1 S6. 
Types of soils, in Garrett county, * 

239. 
Tyson coal, section of, 207. 
Tyson, P. T., 57, 58, 60, 66, 68, 71, 72. 
Tyson seam, 144, 186, 207. 



Ulrich, E. O., 166. 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 20. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 20, 
328. 

U. S. Geological Survey, 20, 64, 65, 
277. 

U. S. Weather Bureau, 20, 253. 

Uniontown coal, 180, 186. 

Upper Cambridge limestone, 133, 
177. 

Upper Freeport coal, 124, 175, 186, 
195, 209, 211. 

Upper Freeport coal, sections of, 
196-198. 

Upper Greenbrier, 96. 

Upper Kittanning* coal, 174, 186, 
194. 

Upper IClttanning coal, economic 
value of, 194. 

Upper Mercer seam, 180, 

Upper Productive Coal Measures, 
144. 

Upper Sewickley coal, 144, 186, 187, 
207. 

Upper Sewickley coal, section of, 
207. 

Upper Youghiogheny basin, struc- 
tural occurrence of coal in, 211. 

Upper Youghiogheny syncline, atti- 
tude of the strata of, 158. 

Upper Youghiogheny syncline, gen- 
eral features of, 158. 

Upper Youghiogheny syncline, posi- 
tion of, 157. 



Veitch, F. P., 61, 81. 
Virgin forests, 306. 
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Waha, A. O., 303. 

Washington County Group, 145. 

Waverly group, 92. 

Waynesburg coal, 181, 186, 207. 

Waynesburg coal, section in, 208. 

Weeks, Joseph D., 64, 78. 

Weld, H. T., 69. 

Wellersburg syncline, 149. 

Westemport coal, economic value 

of, 188. 
Westemport seam, 186. 
White, David, 65, 81, 89, 106, 109, 

172. 
White, I. C, 59, 64, 66, 74, 76, 77, 

79, 89, 114, 122, 124, 183, 134. 136. 

137, 140, 175, 178, 187, 28L 
White oak timber, 309. 
White pine timber, 813. 
"White Rock," seam, 122, 186. 
Whitney, Milton, 20, 61, 77. 
Wilbur, F. A., 74. 

Williams, George Huntington, 61, 77. 
Willis, Bailey, 64, 78, 80, 148, 169. 
Wind direction, 271. 
Wood for fuel, 323. 
Wood, uses of, 321. 



Youghiogheny river, daily gage 
height at Friendsville, 286, 287. 

Youghiogheny river, description of. 
285. 

Youghiogheny river, est monthly 
discharge, 288. 

Youghiogheny river, rating table 
for, 287. 

Youghiogheny valley district, 28, 45. 

Youghiogheny valley district, drain- 
age of, 47. 

Youghiogheny valley district, stream 
adjustment of, 47. 

Youghiogheny valley district, struc- 
ture of, 47. 

Youghiogheny valley district, topog- 
raphy of, 45. 



ERRATUM. 
p. 106, line 13, for /auna, read ^ora. 
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